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PREFACE. 



As a great religious development of the last century, 
affecting largely our common Protestantism, and, unques- 
tionably, destined to affect it still more pfofoundly, Meth- 
odism does not Ijelong exclusively to the denominations 
which have appropriated its name. I have therefore at- 
tempted to write its history io a liberal spirit, and to 
consider it, not as a sectarian, hut as a general religious 
movement, ostensibly within the Church of England, at 
least during the lives of the chief Methodist founders, but 
reaching beyond it to most of me Protestantism of England 
and America. I have endeavored steadily to keep this 
point of view till the movement was reduced into sectarian 
organizations. 

I am not aware that this plan has been followed by any 
of the numerous writers on Methodism, Calvinistio or 
Arminian. It is not only historically just, but it affords 
special advantage to the variety and interest of the nar- 
rative : for whereas the Calvinistio writers, on the one side, 
have had as their chief characters, Whitefield, the Countess 
of Huntingdon, Howell Harris, Rowlands, Jones, Berridge, 
Venn, Eomaine, Madan ; and the Arminian authors, on the 
other, the Wesleys, Grimshaw, Fletcher, Nelson, Coke, 
Benson, Clarke, I claim tiiem all as "workers together with 
Gdd ;" and tie marvelous " itinerancy" of Whitefield runs 
paraUel with the equally marvelous travels and labors of 
Wesley. Markicg distinctly the contrasts of the Calvinistio 
and Arminian seetiona of Methodism, 1 have nevertheless 
been able to show that much more harmony existed between 
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them, through most of their history, than has usually been 
supposed ; that in fact the essoatial unity of the movement 
was maintainecl, with but incidental and salutary variations, 
down to the death of Whitefield. In this respect, at least, 
I trust my pages wUl teach a lesson of Christian charity 
and catholicity which shall be grateful to all good men who 
may read them ; and as it is more the office of history to 
narrate than polemically to discuss opinions, I have endeav- 
ored not to impair the much needed lesson in my accounts 
of parties. It has been as impossible as inexpedient to 
dissemble my own theological opinions, but it is hoped that 
they will not be found vmneceaaarily obtruded. As the 
Wesleyan section of the movement was the most extensive, 
and toolc finally an oi^anized and permanent forin, it neces- 
sarily takes the lead in the earlier part of the narrative, 
ajid sJmoat exclusively occupies the latter part of it. I 
have endeavored, however, to give the fullest attention, 
required by the plan of liie work, to other Methodist 
bodies. 

The present volume brings the narrative down to the 
death of Whitefield, a period aiter which Calvinistic Meth- 
odism, though it continues to receive due notice, loses 
its prominence, and the history of the movement becomes 
distinctively Wesleyan. The second volume comprehends 
the interval between the deaths of Whitefield and Wesley ; 
the third continues the narrative down to the date of the 
centennial celebration of Methodism, 1839, The history 
of the Methodist Episcopal Qiurch, only alluded to in these 
volumes so far as is necessary to the integrity of the 
narrative, will be given in a separate work. 

I have endeavored to do justice to the Lay Preachers of 
Wesley, many of whom, though overshadowed by the lead- 
ers of Methodism, were its noblest heroes. Southey is the 
only writer who has said much respecting them; but he 
refers to them, in almost every instance, for the purpose of 
citing proofs of his charges of fetatieism and insanity, 
though he cannot disguise his admiration of their extraor- 
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dinary charactersj and they afford the chief romance of hia 
volumes. 

The Ecclesiastical Economy, the Doeti-ines, Psalmody, 
Literature, etc., of Methodism are noticed as the narrative 
proceeds, their historical development being distinctly traced ; 
but they wiU be found more fully discussed in the last book 
of the second volume. 

I have authenticated my most important facts by 
mai^nal references ; ia order, however, not to encumber 
the work unnecessarily with notes, I have, in most in- 
stances, given my authority in the beginning of ea«h chap- 
ter, without repeating it .except when some iatervening 
reference has made it necessary. The number of publica- 
tions relating to early Methodism would be incredible to 
ordinary readers. Whether from a curious or a hostile 
motive, a "Catalogue of Works that have been published 
in Eefutation of Methodism irom its Origin in 1729 to 1846, 
compiled by H. C. Decanver," was printed in Philadelphia 
by John Pennington in 1846. It is not complete, but com- 
prises the titles of no less than three hundred and eighty- 
four publica.tions. The compiler was a Protestant Episco- 
paliaii; "Decanver" is his nomme de plume; he has given 
his real name in the original manuscript, which, with the 
printed -catalogue and one hundred and forty-three of the 
most curious of these works, he has deposited in the Library 
of the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York city^ Whatever may have been his 
design, he has done a valuable service to Methodism, and 
enriched the library of the seminary with the best collec- 
tion of such documents in the United States, perhaps the 
best in the world. If we add to these the works in favor 
of Methodism, and others bearing directly or indirectly on 
its history, the list can hardly be short of fifteen hundred. 
Of course I have not examined all these ; but I know of 
none necessary to my purpose which has not been con- 
sulted. 

As I have proposed to write a complete history of Meth- 
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y PREFACE. 

odiam, that is to say, exhaustive of alt facts essential to its 
history, details of its statistics and Conference proceedings 
are given from year to year, except sneh as could he re- 
ferred, for better classification, to the sixth book, which 
contains not so much general remarks or dissertation as 
important historical facts reserved from the course of the 
narrative for more summary treatment. I have labored to 
make the work a standard for reference in respect to all 
important dates, proceedings of Methodist eodeaiastical 
bodies, decisions of theological questions, numerical returns, 
and other similar details, and trust that it will be found, in 
these respects, a convenient library book for Methodist 
dergymen and historical students. 

Noue of the common portraits of Wesley are satistactoiy. 
They lack character— at least the character which we at- 
tribute to him, from his writings and deeds. A painting 
has recently been discovered in England which presents 
him as he really was — 'the strong but amiable man. The 
portrait given in this volume is of like, character. It is 
copied from an old engraving in the above-named library. 

My task will terminate at the centenary celebration of 
Methodism in 183&— a period prior to the disputes which 
have geographically divided American Methodism, and 
which are yet too recent for a satisfactory judgment from 
history. 
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HISTOEY OE METHODISM. 



BOOK I. 
INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER, I. 

STANDPOINT OF METHODISM ITT THE HISTOEY OP 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Chiislaanilj is Spiritnol Life— The Cburoli an Organio Form of this Life 
— TliB Pliilosophicfll Standpoint of tlia History of Mettodiam — Procoes 
of Conuption In the Early Clinrcli — Tlie Eefoimndon. incomplete — 
Condition of tiie English Cliurcli prior to MatiodiBm — Litarary and 
Moral Aspects of England— PopnlarDogradation — ClmiaGtoriatiGa of 
Methodism. 
Had a studious heathen souglit to ascertain the nature of the 
Christian religion, immediately after the completion of its 
canonical records, and solely from those records, he woidd 
have been surprised by its contrast with nearly all prior re- 
ligious systems, in its suggestion rather than prescription of 
ecclesiastical arrangements, ite general abstinence from ritual 
forms, and its total abstinence from dogmatic definitions. He 
would have discovered what modern Protestantism, eiaanci. 
pated from traditional influence, has found, that the purifica- 
tion of the individual man, pursued in his individual freedom, 
an4 OH the responsibility of his individual consraence, is 
the characteristic design of Christi^ty — rites Mid creeds, 
as aids to faith, being left discretionary, however necessary. 
Christianity is spiritual life. " The words that I speiik 
unto you," said its Foundor, " they are spij'it, and they are 
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life;"i and he declared the distinctive character of the new 
dispensalioti, when at the well of Sychar he said : " Believe 
me, the hour, cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. God is a Spirit : and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth." ^ 

A development of Judaism, which was charaeteriaed 
above fdl otiier religions of antiquity by ritual forms and 
penal morals, Christianity, nevertheless, quicltly distinguished 
itself by the simplicity of its ceremonies and the mild purity 
of its ethics, subordinating both to the intenor moral life 
which it taught as " the regeneration," ^ the " life of God " in 
the soul of man.* 

A true Christian Church is a coUeclive or oi^anic form of 
this spiritual life; its atternal institutions, whether in doc- 
trinal symbols, or modes of worship or government, are 
valuable only so far as they can be means to this end. And 
therefore any new praotical measures which may be rendered 
expedient, by the ever-varying conditions of human history, 
for the effectiveness of the C3i«rch in the moral regeneration 
of individual men, are admissible, being in harmony with the 
original purpose and simplicity of the Gospel, however they 
may contravene ecclesiastical precedents or traditions. 

Such is the standpoint which Methodism takes in the his- 
tory of the Church; and such the only standpoint from 
which its own history can be interpreted. Throughout the 
extraordinary series of events which we are about to narrate 
from its annals, we- shall find continually this recurrence to 
the first principles of Christianity. Tliis is the philosophy 
of its history. 

Ecclesiastical history records how Christianity came to 
lose its ordinal spiritual simplicity, and to grow into a gi- 
gantic system, of ecclesiasticism and ritualism, which was 
more symbolic thau Judaism itself, and under the shadow 
' John vi, 63, ' John iv, Bl, 23, '/A. > Matt, six, SS. • Epli. W, IS. 
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of which personal spiritual life, and evaa the popular moi'als, 
withered, aiid seemed really, if not avowedly, superseded by 
Church rites. 

The apostles, while yet ohserving some of the Judaio rites 
for the sake of expediency, wrote agmnat them, nevertheless, 
as Yoid imder the new dispensation.^ 

In planting Christianity they adopted sueh forms as wei ?, 
found most convenient to their hands in the reli^ous cus- 
toms of their countrymen ; but it is remarkable that scarcely 
one feature of then- ecclesiastical system, if such it can bo 
called, was borrowed from the divinely prescribed forms of 
the Levitica! institute. 

Tor geuerations the primitive Christians had no temples, 
but I worshiped, with familiar simplicity, in private houses, 
or in the synagogues of converted Jews which were scattei'ed 
over tlie Eoman empire. The synagogue, uumonlioned, 
not to say unenjoined, in the writings of Moses, afforded 
them also most of those simple rites and oliioes which 
afterward became dignified into essential and even sac- 
ramental importance. When the distribution of the 
charities of the Church became too laborious for the apos- 
tles, they copied from the synagogue the office of Deacon. 
The older se^^■ants of the Chm-ch, having oversight of its 
Deacons and general intereste, were called Elders, (Presby- 
ters,) a title borrowed from the head of the Jewish "tribe" 
and the members of the Sanhedrim. The designation of 
these men to their offices was made by imposition of hands, a 
decency, but not a sacrament, derived 4so from the Jews, who 
used it in the inauguration of their municipal and provincial 
officers, but never in the consecration of their priests. But 
how soon these simple offices became essentia! orders, awful 
with divine authority, and mysterious with divine virtue .' 
How, for more than fifteen hundred years, have oontrover- 
eles respecting their distinctions and pi-erogatives agitated 
Christendom! How has the simple form of the imposition 
of hands become the divine rite of Ordination, i 

' Comrnre Acli sv, 7-31 ; vvj, s ; .\xi, SO-ge ; Col, ii, 20-SI 
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mystery, with its febuloua but disastrous consequence of the 
Apostolio Succession, leading to the exclusion of many of 
the purest bodies of Christian men from the charities of the 
Church, and to the general perversion of Christianity bj 
priestly and prelatioal pretensions ! The offices of Deacon 
mid Elder becanae fundamental and unchangeable ; the Ei- 
der, presiding in the assembly of his peei's as the ruler of 
the synagogue presided in the college of Elders,* became 
Bishop; the Bishop became Archbishop, the Archbishop be- 
came Pope or Patriarch. A series of corruptions as enor- 
mous as multitudinous ensued ; and the increase of the two 
Sacraments to seven; the confessional and penance; the mo- 
nastic life, asceticism, celibacy, and virginity ; the idolatry of 
the host, and the worship of saints ; extreme unction, pulsa- 
tory, infallibility, and dogmatic symbols; the supererogative 
merit of works, jCanonization, persecution, and the inqui- 
sition — these, with the priestly assumption of secular author- 
ity, the loss of andent civilization, and the general degrada,- 
tion of the masses, make up most of the subsequent history 
of the Church down to the period in which the Reformation 
uttered its appeal back to the apostolic age.' 

During all these ages of corruption, however, the spir- 
itual Church existed, represented in the persons of devout 
men, who walked with God amid the night of error, suffer- 
ers from the evils of their times, unable to explain or to 
break away from them, but seeking, in their monastic cells, 
or in the walks of ordinary life, that purification and peace 
which are received only by faith ; and the ecclesiastical his- 
torian finds grateful relief, as he gropes through the Dark 
iges, in being able continually to point to these scattered 
lights which, like the lamps in Roman tombs, gleamed 
fwntly but perennially amid the moral death of the visible 

' ABynmwijtferjNwes.— Vitrioga, De Vot, Syn., lib. iii, cup. 16, 
' On tiie origin und changes of Church govommont, I hava followed 
Ardibisliop Stallingieet, Iremciim ; Lord King, Primitive Chursh ; Nchc- 
dar, History of tha Chriatiaii Eeli^n, etc ; Arohbiehop Whaleiy, King 
dom of Christ, and espedally Vitringa, Da S jnagOKa Vetera. 
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Churot. Obscure communities also, as the Cafcbari of 
the Novatiaiis, the Pauliciaus,' the Albigenses, and the 
Waldenses, maintained the ancient tmtJi in comparative 
purity, from tte beginning of the fourth century down to 
the Eeformation. 

In the year 1510 an Auguistinian monlc walked, witJi des- 
olate heart, the streets of Rome, and turning away from the 
pomp of her churches' and the corruptions of the Vatican, 
sought relief to his awakened soul by ascending, on his 
knees, with peasfflits and beggars, the staircase of Pilate, 
which was supposed to have been trodden by Christ at 
his trial, and is now; inclosed near the Lateran palace. 
While pausing on the successive steps to we«p and pray, 
a voice from heaven seemed to cry within him, " The just 
shall live by f^th." It was the voice of apostolic Chris- 
tianity, and the announcement of the Reformation. He 
fled from the superstitious scene. Seven years later, the 
same monk n^Jed on the gate of the church at Wittenbei^ 
the Theses which introduced Protestantism. They were w 
trumpet blasts echoing from the Hebrides to the Calahrias, 
and summoning Europe to a moral resurrection. 

But though the doctrine of " Justification by F^th " was 
thus the dogmatic germ of the Reformation, that great rev- 
olution took chiefly an ecclesiastical direction, and became 
more an attempt to overthrow the organic system of popery, 
by the reassei'tion of certain apostolic doctrines, than an 
evangelical revival of the spiritual life of the Church ; hence 
its early loss of moral power. All Western Europe felt 
its first motions ; but hardly forty years had passed when 
it reached its fiirthest conquests, and began its retreats. 
During most of the eighteenth century it could have prop, 
agated its doctrines, with but little restraint, in the greater 
part of Europe, but it had not internal enei^y enough to 
do so, Dealing ostensibly with the historical pretensions of 
the Church, it introduced at last the "Historical Criticism" 
which, notwithstanding its inestimable advantages to Biblical 
exegesis, degenerated, under the English deistical writin"a 
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that entered Germany about the epoch of Methodism, into 
Rationalism, and subverted both the spiritual life and the 
doctrinal orthodoxy of the continental Protestant churches, 
and, to a great extent, substituted infidelity for the dis- 
placed popery. Besides this tendency, the Lutheran Ee- 
(brmation retained many papal errors, m its doctrines of 
the sacraments, and of the priestly offices, and erred, above 
all, in leaving the Church subject to the state. It did not 
sufiicieatly restore the spirituality and simplicity of the apos- 
tolic Chui-ch, and our own age witnesses the spectacle of 
a High-Church reaction in Germany, in which some of her 
most distirguished Christian scholars attempt to correct the 
excesses of Rationalism by an appeal, not so much to the 
apostolic Church as to ihe ante-Niceae traditions, A Pnsey- 
ism as thorough as that which flourishes under the papal 
attributes of the Anglican Establishment, prevails in the 
strongholds of the Gennan liefoi-mation.^ 

In like manner was the English Eeformation incomplete. 
Not only did it reUin many papal errors in doctrine, espe- 
cially respeotang the sacraments, the priestly offices, the 
hierarehal constitution of the Church, and its relation to the 
state, but by these very errors it Jailed to restore adequately 
the primitive idea of Christianity, as " the kingdom of God 
witfcdn you." Hence its frequent lapses toward popery. 
Hardly had it been established under Henry VIII., and 
nourished imder the brief reign of Edward VI., than it fell 
away under Mary, and its noblest champions, Cranmer, Lat- 
imer, Hooper, and Ridley, perished at the stake. Elizabeth 
restored it, but Charles L again favored its papal tendencies. 
His queen was a papist. Archbishop Laud placed pic- 
tures in the churches, and embroiled the kingdom with con- 
troversies respecting copes, genuflpxions, and the position 
of the "altar." The Court of High Commission displaced 
devout clergymen for not observing petty ceremonies. 

' The evangelioal world hss been scnndnlUed to find bo Eminent an 
opponent of EalJomdism os Hengstenberg, leatUng the High-Chutch reao- 
tioD, With him nro /asocinted Biieh men us Stahl, Leo, nnil Gerlnck. 
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After the great Rebellion Chirit « II difl what he could to 
tavor t!ie Papists, and died one himself His lirother, 
James 11., devotei his whole icign to the ictoiation oi 
Popfry The Eeiolution, with the icoession of the Prmce 
of Orange to the throne, alone put an end to thi^e 
Pipal efforts of the aokncwl edged "head" of the British 
( hureli, and e^ea then many of its most influential incumb 
ems refused to reuagmze the title ot the now Piotestant 
Lmg, the Archbialiop of Canteibuty, with setertl bishops, 
and fourteen hundred elei^ymen, sacrificed their offices 
rather than take the oath of allegiance to htm. So lar was 
the divuie right of prelacy still kindred with the divine right 
of royalty. 

During all these Papal struggles primitive ideas of Chris- 
tianity and the Church were more or less active among tie 
people. Even before the reign of Elizabeth much popular 
discontent prevaUed with the but partial purification of the 
Church from Papal errors. Her Act of Uniformity threw 
multitudes out of its pale, and Puritanism began its work 
of reformation and honest rebellion. But Puritanism, with 
all its virtues, had profound and inexorable vices, it 
early created a High Churchism of its own, and claimed a 
higher Scriptural authority for Presbyterianism than the 
English Reformers, or its great Episcopal antagonists, 
Sewell, Whitgift, Hooker, and others, asserted for prelacy 
itself.'" The vigor of its Commonwealth has illustrated 
the name of England in the history of the world; but 
its reaction under the Restoration spread over the country 
greater demoralization than had preceded it under the 
Papal reigns. The court became a royal brothel. The 
playrhouse became the temple of England. The drama of 
the day could not now be exhibited, nor even privately 
.I'ead without blushes. Many of the most learned and do- 
voted clergymen, whose writings are imperishable in out- 
j-eligious literature, were either silenced or displaced. The 
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inimstratioiia of the Church grew formal and ineffective. 
The Puritan Churches themselves at last fell into general 
decay, while the masses of the people sunk into incredible 
vice and brutality, A living English writer, himself a 
Churchman, has declared that England had lapsed into 
virtual heathenism, when Wesley appeared.'^ 

The literature of the eighteenth century, particularly of 
its earlier part, is an important index to the moral charac- 
ter of that period. It presents a brilliant catalogue of 
names, among which afe Addison, Steele, Berlteley, Swift, 
Pope, Congreve, Gray, Parnell, Young', Thomson, Eowe, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson, besides a splendid array in the 
more profound departments of knowledge. Wc may 
easily conceive what must ha,ve been the moral aspects of 
English society, when the loose wit of Congreve was the 
attraction of the British theater, and, as Dryden declared, 
"the only prop of the dediuing Stage;" or what the 
respect of tiie people for the Church when, among the 
clei^y, could he' found men like Swift Mid Sterne to 
regale the gross taste of the age with ribald burlesque and 
licentious humor. And what were the popular fictions of 
the day? Richardson gave way before SmoUettandEield- 
ing. The latter obtained a renown which renders them 
still familiar; while Richardson, whom Johnson deemed 
"as superior to them in talents as in virtue," is barely 
remembered. The works of these and similar authors were 
the parlor-table boolts of the ago ; while on the same table 
lay also the' erotic poets of antiquity, translated by the wits 
of the period, with Drydcn at their head, dedicated to the 
first ladies of the court, and teeming with the pruriency 
which pervades the polite writings of that and the preceding 
^e. Dryden died at the beginning of the century, and his 
writings, as full of viceas of genius, were in genera! vogue. 

The infidel works of Hobbes, "Hndal, QoHins, Shaftesbury, 

and Chubb were in full circulation, and%ere re-enforced by 

the appearance of the three greatest giants in the causa of 

" Isiiao Tajloc : WbhIcj and Motliodism. 
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skeptical error which modem times liavc produced — Boiing- 
biSake, Hume, and Gibbon. Tke first was influential by bis 
political, eminence, and by the adornments which the har- 
monious verse of Pope gave to his opinions; the second 
by all the arte of insinuation, and by a atyle which, says 
Sir J. Mackintosh, "was more lively, more easy, more in 
gratiating, and, if the word ma.y bo so Applied, more amus- 
ing than that of any other metaphysical i^Titer ;" and tlie 
last by weaving his infidel sentimente ii^to one of the gri^at- 
est works of the human intellect, a production as corrupt in 
its religious taidency as it is mi^nificent in its execution. 
The intelligent reader need not be reminded that the same 
class of writers had triumphed, and were at this time in full 
prevalence across the diannel. The Encyclopedists had 
attempted the design of eradicating from the circle of the 
sciences every trace of Christian truth ; and the polite 
writers of France, headed by Voltaire and Rousseau, had 
decked the corrupt doctrines of the day with the attractions 
of eloquence and poetry, humor and satire, until they swept 
over the nation like a sirocco, with^ing not only the senti- 
meata of religion, but the instincts of humanity, and sub- 
verting at last, in common ruin, the altar, the throne, and 
the moral protections of domestic life. Notwithstanding 
the inveterate antipathies which existed between the two 
nations, the cont^on of French opinions, both in religion 
and politics, infected England seriously during moat of the 
eighteenth centuiy. The continental infidelity had m fact 
sprung from the English deism, and naturally reacted 
upon it 

It is worthy of remark, that one of the most interesling 
departments of the English literature of the last century 
owes its birth Co the alarm which the better-disposed literary 
men of the age took at the graieral declension of manners 
and mor^, and their attempt to check it. The British 
Esmfiils are technically distinguished in our literature. 
They form a department which has become classicaL ITiey 
have been reprinted more extensively than any other books 
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in our language, except the Scriptures and a few of our most 
popular fictions. Some of the brightest names in the cata- 
logue of English writers owe much of their fame to these 
works; among them may be mentioned Steele, Addison, 
Berkeley, and Johnson. They were conducted as ephemeral 
'■Ueets, and issued twice or thrice a week, with brief articles 
which discuss the follies and vices of the times. Their 
character was generally humorous or sarcastic ; occasion- 
lilly they contain 4 sober rebuke of the irreligio'n of the 
day.. 

The first in the list is the Tattler, projected by Steele, 
and to which Addison was a frequent etmtributor. It is 
almost exdusivoly confined to the superficial defects of 
society, and is the best picture extant of the domestic, 
moral, and literary condition of the early part of that 
century. The Spectator, conducted jointly by Addison 
and Steele, followed the Tattler, and is still one of the 
most popular works of our language. Next appeared the 
Guardian, projected by Steele, and aided by Addison, 
Pope, and Berkeley. A long list of miscellaaeous writers 
of the same class followed, who have not been placed, by 
public opinion, in the raak of the classical essayists. Dr. 
Johnson, in his Rambler, restored the periodical e^ay to 
its first dignity, and gave it a still highei- moral tone. 

Though these writers aimed, at first, more at the cor- 
rection of the follies than the sins of the times, they grew 
serious as they grew important. It is curious to observe 
their increasing severity as they obtained authority by time 
and popularity. Steele, from a long and various study of 
the world, painted, \vith minute accuracy, its absurdities, 
Addison, with a style the most pure, and a humor mild and 
elegant, attempted to correct the literary taste of the diiy, 
and tc shed the radiance of genius on the despised virtues 
of Christianity ; he rescued Milton from the neglect which 
the sublime religions character of his great epic had in- 
curred for him fi-om the degenerate age. Pope satirized, 
in some admirable critiques, the literary follies of the times. 
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Berkeley attacked, with his clear logic and finished style, 
the skeptical opinions which were then preyalent; most of 
his articles are on "Free-tMnldng. " Johnson, "the great 
moralist," stood up a giant to hattle, with both hands, 
against all error and irreligion, whether in high places or 
low places. 

These writings exerted an influence upon the tastes and 
morals of the age ; but it was comparatively superficial. 
Gay, who was contemporary with Addison and Steele, 
says it was inci'edihle what effect they had on the town ; 
how many thousand follies they had either qmt« banished 
or greatly checked; how much countenance they had 
given to virtue and religion. Hannah More has devoted 
a chapter in her Education of a Princess to this in- 
teresting portion of our literature. She speaks in the 
strongest terms of Addison's influence, and confirms our 
statements respecting the moral condition of tiie age : " At 
a period when religion," she says, "was hold in more than 
usud contempt, fl-om its having been recently abused to the 
worst purposes, and when the higher walks of life exhibited 
that dissoluteness which the profligate reign of the second 
Charles made so deplorably fashionable, Addison seems to 
have been raised up by Provideiice for the double purpose 
of improving the public taste and correcting the public 
morals. As the powers of imagination had, in the preced- 
ing ^6, been peculiarly abused to the purposes of vice, it 
was Addison's great object to show that vice and impurity 
have no necessary connection with genius. He not only 
evinced this by his reasonings, but he so exemplified it by 
his own compositions as to become, in. a short time, more 
generally usefiil, by becoming more popular, than any 
writer who had yet appeared. This well-earned celebrity 
he endeavored to turn to the best of all purposes ; and his 
success was such as to prove that genius is never so advanta- 
geously employed as in the service of virtue; no influence 
so well directed as in rendering piety fashionable." 

But while theiic ^Titers are commendable for the ele- 
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vated purpose whicii they proposed, a purpose noble as it 
was novel among what are called polite authors, their in- 
fiuence was comparatively inefFeotive ; it was infinitely short 
of what was necessary ; it was moral, but not religious. It 
was on the side of Christianity, but had nothing to do with 
those great evangelical truths which are the vital- elements 
of Christianity, and in which inheres its renovating energy. 
It is die diffusion of these truths among the popular mass 
that a]one can effect any general moral elevation of men. 
It was reserved for the agency of Methodism to revive and 
spread them, with a transforming efficacy, through the 
British empire and much of the civilized world. Reference 
has heen made to these authors, therefore, only as instances 
of the conviction felt by the better-dispoaed literary leaders 
of the day, that some new cheek was necessary to stop the 
overwhelming progress of corruption. The pictures of 
vice which they painted, and the manner in which they 
attempted the necessary reform, show that society was not 
only deplorably wicked, but that adequate means of its 
recovery were not imderstood by those who lamented its 
evils. 

Natural religion was the favorite study of the clergy, and 
of the learned generally, and included most of their theol- 
ogy. Collins and Tindai had denounced Christianity as 
priestcraft; Whiston pronounced the miracles to be Jewish 
impositions; Woolst«n declared Ihem to be allegories, •md 
the nest year after the recognized date of Methodism, 
Edelmann'* and Eeimarus introduced the English dei^iiu 
into Germany, and thus founded the Rationalism whidi, as 
developed by her "Historical" or "Negative Untuism" 
has nearly extinguished her religious life The decayed 
state of the English Church, m which Methodism was about 
to have its birth, was, in fuie, the cause, direct or indirect, of 
most of the infidelity of the age, both at home and abroad. 

» Edelmejm'B "Moses mit Anfgedeektem Augeffluht," nas publiehed 
in 1140. Art. CWiWsm, Heraog's Encyclopedia tranfllated by Bomber- 
aer. FhUadelphia, 1858. 
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Arianism and Socinianism, taught by such men as Clarke, 
Priestley, . and Whiston, had become fashionable among 
the best English tliinkera. Some of the brightest names of 
the times can be quoted as exceptions to these remarks ; but 
such was the general condition of religion in England. The 
higher classes laughed at piety, and prided themselves on 
being above what they called its fanaticism; the lower 
classes were grossly ignorant, and abandoned to vice, wlule 
the Church, enervated by a universal decline, was imable 
longer to give countenance to the downfallen eause of truth. 

This general decline had reached its extremity when 
Wesley and his coadjutors appeared. " It was," to use hia 
own words, "just at the time when we wanted little of iSlling 
up the measure of our iniijuities, that two or three dergy- 
mai of the Church of England began vehemently to call 
sinners to repentance."" His own testimony to the irreligion 
of the times is emphatic. " Wbat," he asks, " is the present 
characteristic of the English nation? It is imgodliness. 
Ungodliness is our universal, our constant, our peculiar 
character." ; 

From the Restoration down to the origin of Methodism, 
durchmen and Nonconformists hear concurrent, and in 
some instances startling testimony respecting the decayed 
condition of religion and morals. The pathetic lamentatnon 
of Bishop Burnet, on tie state of the Church, has often been 
quoted ; " I am now," he says, " in the seventieth year of 
m.y age ; and as I cannot speak long in the world in any 
sort, so I cannot hope for a m.ore solemn occasion than this 
of speaking with all due freedom, both to the present and to 
the succeeding ages. Therefore I lay hold on it, to give a 
free vent to those sad thoughts that lie on my mind both 
day and night, and are the subject of many secret mourn- 
ings." He proceeds to say : " I cannot look on without the 
deepest concern, when I see the imminent ruin hanging over 
this Church, and, by consequence, over the whole Keforma- 
tion. The outward state of things is black enough, God 

'« Appeal to Men of Eeaeon and Religion, Part III. WortB, vol. y. 
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knows ; but that which heightens my fears rises chiefly from 
the inward state into which we are imhappily fallen." lie- 
ferring to the condition of the dergy, he says : " Our ember- 
weeks are the burden and grief of my life. The much 
greater part of those who eome to be ordwned are ignorant 
to a degree not to be apprehended by those who are not 
obliged to know it. The easiest part of knowledge is that 
to which they are the greatest strangers. Those who have 
read some few hooks, yet never seem to have read the 
Scriptures. Many caimot give a tolerable account even ol 
the Catechism itself, how short and plain soever. This does 
oft-en tear my heart. The case b not much better m many 
who, having got into orders, come for institution, and cannot 
make it appear that they have read the Scriptures, or any 
one good book, since they were ordained ; so that the small 
measure of knowledge upon which they got into holy orders 
not being improved, is in a way to be quite lost; and then 
they think it a great hai^Sship if they are told they must 
know the Scriptures and the body of divinity better before 
they can be tmsted witli the care of souls." •' 

Watts declai'es that tfcere was " a general decay of vital 
religion in the hearts and lives of men ;" that " this declen 
sion of piety and virtue " was common among Dissenters 
and Churchmen ; that it was " a general matter of mournful 
observation among all who lay the cause of God to heart;" 
and he called upon " every one to use all possible efforts tor 
Ihe recovery of dyitig religion in the world." ^^ Another 
writer assei-ta that " the Spirit of God has so far departed 
from the nation, that hereby almost all vital religion is lost 
out of the world." '^ Another says: "The present modish 
turn of religion looks as if we had no need of a Mediator, 
but that all our concerns with God were managed with hira 
lis an absolute God, The religion of nature makes up the 
darling topics of our age ; and the religion of Jesus is valued 
only for the sake of that, and only so far as it carries on the 
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light of nature, and is a bare improvement of that kind of 
light. All that is restpictively Christian, or that is peculiar 
to Christ (everything coBcerning him that has not its appar- 
ent foundation in natural light, or that goeiS teyond its prin- 
ciples) is waived, and banished, and despised." " 

Archbishop Seeker says : " In this we cannot be mistaken, 
iliat an open and professed disregard is become, tirongh a 
variety of unhappy causes, the distinguishing character of the 
present age." "Such," he declares, " are the dissoluteness 
and contempt of principle in the higher part of the world, 
and the profligacy, intemperance, and fearlessness of com- 
mitting crimes, in the lower, as must, if this torrent of im- 
piety stop not, become absolutely fatal." He, further as- 
serts that " Christianity is ridiculed and railed at with very 
little reserve, and the teachers of it without any at all ;" '* 
and this testimony was made but one year before that which 
is commemorated as tlie epodi.of Methodism. About the 
same time Butler published his great work on the Analogy 
between Religion and the Constitution and Course of Na- 
ture, as & checlc to the infidelity of the age. In bis preface 
he gives a deplorable description of the religious world. He 
concurs with the preceding authorities in representing it as 
in the very extremity of decline. " It has eome," he says, 
" to be taken for granted that Christianity is no longer a suh- 
jeet of inquiry; but that it is now at length discovered to 
be fictitious. And accordingly it is treated as if, in the 
present age, this were an agreed point among all persons of 
discernment, and aoiliing remaned but to set it up as a 
principal subject for mirth and ridicule." 

Southey says : " The clergy had lost that authority which 
may always command at least the appearance of respect; 
and they had lost that respect also by which the place of 
authority may sometimes so much more worthily be sup- 
plied. In the great majority of the clergy zeal was wanting. 
The excellent Leighton spoke of the Church as a fair carcass 
without a spirit, Burnet observes that, m his time, our 
" Dr. riiiiBc's SermoriH at Coivnrd's Ijeofiire. '« Eight C'hnrgea, 
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dergy hjul less authoritj, and were under more contempt, 
than those of any other Church in all Europe ; for they 
were much the most remiss in their labors, and the least 
severe in their lives. It was not that tioir lives were scan- 
dalous; he entirely acquitted them of any s«ch imputation; 
but they were not exemplary, as it became them to be ; and 
in the sincerity of a pious and reflecting mind, he pro- 
nounced that they would never regain the influence they iaH 
lost till they lived better and labored more."'* 

A scarcely less prejudiced writer on Methodism admits 
that when Wesley appeared, the Anglican Church was " ais 
ecclesiastical system under which the people of England had 
lapsed into heathenism, or a state hardly to be distinguished 
from it;" and that Methodism "preserved from extmction 
and reanimated the languishing Nonconformity of the last 
century, which, just at the time of the Methodistic revival, 
was rapidly in course to be found nowhere but in books." ^° 

Such was the moral condition of England when MetJi- 
odism came forth from the gates of Oxford, not to revive 
the ecclesiastical questions over which Churchmen and Puri- 
tans had fought and exhausted each other, nor even to appeal 
to the Reformation, with its incomplete corrections of popery, 
but to recan the masses to their Bibles, which say so little 
about those questions, but which declare that "the kingdom 
of God Cometh not with observation ;" that it " is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." Acknowledging the importMice of sound doctrine, 
it nevertheless dealt mostly in the theology which relates to 
the spiritual life — Faith, Jusliiication, Regeneration, Sanoti- 
fication, and the Witness of the Spirit ; these were its groat 
ideas, and never, since the apostolic age, were they brought 
out more dearly. Wesley formed no creed for the English 
Methodists, and though some of hia own writings are recog- 
nized in his chapel deeds, and by the (avil courts, as the 
standard of Methodist doctrine, yet from their number and 
the great variety of subjects treated in them, a rigorous 

" Life of Wesley, cli.9. " Tnylor's "WcbIcj afiA MeUiodism.pp. 56, 5B. 
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interpretation of tiem is impossible. In providing an 
orgaaization for Methodism in the New World, where it 
was destined to have , its chief range, he so abridged the 
Artides of thp Church of England as to exclude tbe Tnm% 
formidable of modem theological controversies, and make it 
possible for Calvinists, alike ■with Arminians, to ratter its 
communion; he prescribed no mode of baptism, but vietxt- 
ally recognized all modes ; and it has been doubted, ineaa. 
tiously perhaps, whether even a H(storationist or Universa- 
iist, if exemplary in life, could be adjudged a heretic by its 
creed. 

Methodism reyersed, in fine, the us\ial policy of relig- 
ious sects, who seek, to sustain their spiritual life by their 
orthodoxy ; it has sust^ned its orthodoxy by devoting its 
chief care to its spiritual life, and for more than a century 
has had no serious outbreaks of heresy, notwithstanding the 
masses of untrained minds, gathered within its pale, smd the 
general lack of preparatory education among its ciscgy. No 
other modem religious body affords a parallel to it in tlus 
respecL 

Admitting the absolute necessity of Church economics, 
it would not admit that they were in any particular form 
iundamentai, but that the kind and degree of moral life pos- 
sessed by any body of men claiming to be a ChurcJi, consti- 
tuted the proof or refutaticsi of that claim. It admitted the 
Scriptural example, but riot the Scriptural obligation of two 
orders in the ministry. It adopted but one in its Englisb 
Conference, while it provided both for America. It 
admitted the Scriptural example of ordination by the im- 
position of hands, but waived it in England for the sake of 
peace with the national Church, and ordained its miniBtry 
simply with prayer and exhortation, until within a few years, 
when it was adopted, not as necessary, but as expedient. 
It pi'etended to no episcopal form of organization in En- 
gland, but provided one for America— a presbyterian epis- 
copacy — Wesley, a presbyter, ordaining*a bishop, and thus 
practically denying High Chiirohism, It founded a lay min- 
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istry of Traveling Preachers, Local Preaoliers, md Exhort- 
ers. It adopted the Band-meeting, the Class-meeting, the 
aucient Agape or Love-feast. It was, in fine, a system of 
vital doctrines and practical expedients — a breakmg awaj 
from the dead-weights which had encumbered the march 
of the Kefoj-mation — a revival Church in its spirit, a mis- 
sionaiy Church in its organization. 

Such is the standpoint of Methodism m the history of 
the Charch ; and, thus considered, its historians do not, per- 
haps, claim too much when, with the suggestive writer who 
has attempted to give us its rationale, fhey insist that " the 
Methodism of the last century, even when considered apart 
irom its consequences, must always be thought worthy of 
the most serious regard ; that, in fact, that great reli^oua 
mjvement has, immediately or remotely, so given an im- 
pulse to Christian feeling and profession, on all sides, that 
it has come to present itself as the starting-point of our 
modem religious history; that the fiold-preaching of "Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, in 1739, was the event wheme the 
religious epoch, now ctm-ent, must date its eommencement ; 
that back to the events of that time must we look, neces- 
sarily, as often as we seek to trace to its source what is 
most characteristic of the present time ; and that yet this is 
not all, for the Methodism of the past age points forward 
to the next-coming development of the powers of the 
Gospel." ^' 

" laaao Taylor' a Weslej nnd Metliodiam, I'refaBe. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE "WESLEY FAMLY. 

Proridential ProparaHons— The Epwortt Eeotocy — SnEanna Wesley, 
The Foundress of Methodisin— Her Fatker, Dr. AnnoaJey— Her Inde- 
pendanea of Opiiuon — Hor Maiiiage— Hor Beauty— Her Intalleetunl 
Cliaraeter— Hoc EellgioiiB Character — Her Hiishajid, Samuel Wesley 
—His Ancestors— Baitholotnew Westley and John Weatiey— Thsic 
Sufferings for Consdentie sake — The Eector of Epworth— His Good- 
humor— Saraaikahle Anecdotas — Life at the Eeotory— ChncacterialaoB 
of the Children — The Household Education — Mrs, Wesley conduda 
Religious WocBhip in the Eeetory— Domestic Sorrows — DestracHon 
of (he Eeotory by Firo — John Wesley's providential Escape. 

MiN'a extremity, Says Augustine, is God's opportunity. 
While Seeker was deploring tlie demoralization of England, 
as iJireatening to "become absolutely fetal," and the aged 
Burnet saw " imminent ruin hanging over the Church," and 
" over the whole Eeformation ;" while Watts was writing 
that "religion was dying in the world," Mid Butler that 
" it had come to be taken for granted that Christianity was 
no longer a subject of inquiry, but at length was discovered 
to be iictitious;" when, in fine, fiie Anglican Churoh had 
become " an ecdesiastical system, under which the people 
of England had lapsed into heathenism," and "Nonconform^ 
ity was rapidly in course to be found nowhere but in books," ' 
and, meanwhile, across the Channel, rationalistic mfidelity 
was invading the strongholds of the Reformation, and the 
French philosophers were spreading moral contagion through 
Europe, God was preparing the means, apparently discon- 
nected, but providentially comeident, which were to resus- 
ratate the " dying " faith, and introduce the era of modern 
evMigelism in the Protestant world. A young man, bred 

' Isaac Taylor's Wesley and Metliodisni. 

Vol. I.— 3 
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ill an inn at Bristol, and struggling for his education, as a 
servitor at Oxford, was seeking, in agony of spirit, for a 
pnrer faith than he could find around him, and, as he tells 
us, "lying prostrate on the ground, for whole days, in 
silent or yoeai prayer." Li a few years his eloquence, 
never, perhaps, surpassed in the- pulpit, was to startle and 
illumimate all England, and the Awieriean Colonies from 
Maine to Geoi^ia.^ From the mountains of Wales a youth 
of fortune entered, later, the same university as a gentleraari 
commoner ;' he was to heeome the foreign administrator 
of Methodism, its first bishop in America, the founder of its 
missions in both Indies, and of that whole missionary 
scheme which, in our day, enrolls a larger number of con- 
verts from heathenism than all other Protestant missions 
combined. T^om the mountains of Switzerland came into 
England, meajiwHle, a young man who was to become the 
champion of the Arminian theology of the new movement, 
and lie intimat* counselor of its leader, and whose saintly 
life was to leave with it a greater blessing than the works 
of his pen.* 

But its chief agents were in obscure preparation in ths 
village of Epworti, a rural community of [Lincolnshire, 
with a population, at the time, of about two thousand 
souls, occupied in the cultivation and manufacture of hemp 
and flax. In the household of the Epworth Rectory can 
he traced its real origin, amid one of those pictures of 
Englirfi rural life which have so often given a charm to our 
literature, and which form, perhaps, the best example of the 
domestic virtues of religion that Christian civilization h.ia 
afforded. An " elect lady " there tramed the founder and 
Ifgislator of Methodism, and to no inconsiderable d^ree, 
l>y impressing on him the traits of her own extraordinary 
character ; and, under the same nurture, grew up by hia 
side its psalmiat, whose lyrics were to be heard, in less 
thwi a century, wherever the English language was sp<jk. 

» GilUas's Ufe of WbU iBeld. ' Drew's Life of Cofec. 

* JeiiHon'a lifo of Fletcher. 
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en, teai to be " more deyoutly committed to mem.ory," 
and "ofteiier repeated upon a death-ted," than any otier 
poems:^ 

Hie mother of the Wesleys was tlie mother of Method- 
ism, says a writer who has given us the philosophy of its 
liistory,^ and she properly belongs to the foreground of our 
narrative. She was " nobly related," being the daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Annesley, who was the son of a brother of 
die Earl of Anglesea,'' She inherited from her &ther those 
enei^elic traits of character which she transmitted to her 
most distii^ished child. 

Dr. Amiesley was one of the leading Nonconformist 
divines of his day. Like his grandson, he was noted at Ox- 
ford for hia piety and diligence. He served the national 
Church as chaplain at sea, and as parish priest at Cliff, in 
Kent, and at St. Johu the Apostle's and St. Giles's, two of the 
lai^est congregations in London. Under the Act of Uniform- 
ity, the inherent enet^y of the iamily showed itself with him, 
as afterward with his daughter and grandson, in a coJm but 
determined independence. He refused to " conform," and 
endured a series of severe persecutions, which were attended 
by many of those "remarkable interpositions" that dis- 
tinguish the later history of the lamily. One of his per- 
secutors fell dead while preparing a warraat for his 
apprehension. He became a leader of the Puritans during 
the troubles of the times, preaching almost daily, providing 
pastors for destitute congregations, and relief for his ejected 
and LmpoverLshed brethren. " O how mtuiy places," ex- 
claims one of his contemporaries, " had sat in darkness, how 
many ministers had been starved, if Dr. Aimcsley had 
died thirty years since." ^ After a ministry of more than 
half a century, wid of sore trials, under which, he never once 

' Soutiier'e Ijfe of Weriey, uhapter ai. 
' Tnjlor: Wesley and Mathodlsm. p. 28. 
' Adam Clarke's Wesley Family, p. 389. 

■ Dr. Daniel Williams, in Annesloy'a Funora. Sermon, published by 
Wesley, in tbu Anniciftn Magazine, vol. xv. 
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faltered, he died in 1696, exdaiming, "I sliall lie satisfied 
witk thy likeness: satisfied, satisfied." De Poe, who sat 
under his preaching, has drawn his character aa perfect, 
in an elegy. The Nonconformists considered him a 
second St Paul,' Richard Baxter pronounced him totally 
devoted to God." He \¥^ endeared to all who knew 
him intimately, and his noble relative, the Countess of 
Angleaea, desired, on her death-bed, to be buried in hi? 
grave." He had a manly countenance and dignified per 
son; a rich estate, which he devoted to charity; robust 
health, which was capable of any fiitigue; and "a large 
sou!," says Clarke, "flaming with zeal," "He was an 
Israelite, indeed," exclaims Calamy, " sanctified from the 
womb,"'^ Cromwell esteemed him, and appointed him to 
an office « St. Paul's. 

He accorded to his daughter the independence of opmiou 
which he claimed for himself, and while yet under his roof, 
and not thirteen years old, she showed her hereditary spirit 
by examining the whole controversy between Churchmen 
and Dissenters, and by renouncmg, in fevor of the Estab- 
listed Church, the opmions to which her father had devoted 
a life of labor and suffering. The fact is characteristie; and. 
judging from the evidence of her later history, she possessed, 
even at this early age, an unusual fitness for such an inves- 
tagalion. Devout, thoughtfid, amiable, and beautiful, she 
was the favorite child of her father, and die change of her 
opinions produced no interruption of the aifecfaonate ties 
which had hound them together. 

She was married to Rev. Samuel Wesley about 1689, 
when nineteen or twenty years of age. She had beeii 
thoroughly educated, and was acquainted with the Greelc 

» DuDbin'a " Life and Errors," p. 95. This noted publisher, vha ronkt 
by the Bida of Dodsley in tliB Englieh typography ot the last eentuiy, 
was AnnBBley'B Bon-ic-law. 

" Adam Clsrke's Wesley FamQy, p. S98. 

" Dunton, p. 280. 

" Nonoonformists' Memorial, vol. i. Anthony il Wood's skctcli of him 
(Athenio Oxonion^a, vol. iv,) is cvidotitly a JncoMtc caricature. 
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Latin, and French languages. SLe showed a diserimit^ 
tive judgment of books and men, and, without any unique 
trait of genius, presents, perhaps, one of the eompletest 
characters, moral and intellectual, to be found in the history 
of her sex. She has left us no proof of poetical talent, and 
the genius of her children in this respect seems to have 
been inherited from tJieir father, whose passionate love of 
the art, and unwearied attempts at rhythm, if not poetiy, 
may also account for the hereditary talent of the family 
in music. 

A portrait of Susanna Wesley, taken at a later date 
than her marriage, but evidently while she was still young, 
aifords us a picture of the refined and even elegant lady of 
the times. The features are slight, but almost classical in 
their regularity. They aro 'horoughly Wesleyan, affording 
proof that John Wesley inherited from his mother not 
only his best moral and intellectual traits, but those aJso 
of his physiognomy. Her dress and coifRire are in the 
simplest style of her day, and the entire picture is marked 
by chaste gracefulness. It lacks not, also, an air of that 
high-bred aristocracy from which she was descended." 
Adam Clai-ke, whoso uxorious fondness shows him to have 
been no inapt judge, says she was not only graceful, but 
beautiful. Sir Peter Lely, the painter of the "beauties" of 
his age, has left a portrait of one of her sisters, who was 
pronounced a woman of rare charms; "One," says Clarke, 
" who well knew them both, said, beautiftil as Miss Aimesley 
appears, she was fkr from being as beautiftd as Mrs. Wes- 
ley." The learned commentator lingers with heartiest ad- 
miration Tsefore her imago. He assures ns that he couhi 
not repress his tears while contemplating her Christian and 
womanly virtues, and her more than manly stru^les with 
advei-sity. " Such a woman," he says, " take her for all in 
all, I have not heard o^ I have not read of, nor with her 

" Claris, (Wesley Fomilj,) with his Dsiisl learned Setaii, traces the 
Anglesen family book beyond tlio ConqueEt. He says; "I iiud thai 
Mrs. WeBley signod some of her lottora with the Annesley amis." 
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equal have I been acquainted. Such a one Solomiin has 
described in the last chapter of his Proverbs ; and to her I 
can apply tie summed up character of his accomplished 
housewife. Many daughters have done Yirtuously, but 
Susanna Wesley has exceDed them all." In his comment 
on Solomon's sketch of the Jewish matron, he again refers to 
the lady of Epworth rectory as the best exemplification ne 
knew of the Scriptural portrait. 

An esaet balance of iaculties was the chief characteristjc 
of her intellect. With this she combined a profound piety. 
Her early interest in the Nonconformist controversy shows 
that from her childhood, religion, even in some of its intri- 
cate questions, had engaged her thoughts. Her healthful 
common sense is mMiifest in all her allusions to the sub- 
ject. Her womanly but practical mind never fell into 
ui.ystioi9m ; and when her soils wore wavering under its 
influence at Oxford, her letters continually recalled them to 
wholesome and Scriptural sentiments. " 1 take Kempis," 
she wrote to John, when he was poring over the pages of 
the "Imitation," "1 take Kempis to have been an honest, 
weak man, who had more zeal than knowledge, by his 
condemning aU mirth or pleasure as sinful or useless, in 
opposition to so many direct and plain texts of Scrip- 
ture." And again she wrote : " Let every one enjoy tlie 
present hour. Age and successive troubles are sufficieut 
to convince any man that it is a much wiser and safer 
way to deprecate great aSIictions than to pray for them, 
and that our Lord knew what was in man when he 
directed us to pray: 'Lead us not into temptation.' 
1 think heretic Clarke,'^ in his exposition on the Lord's 
Prayer, is more in the right thim Castaniza concerning 
temptations," 

With unusnal sobriety on religious subjects, she united a 
dieerful confidence in her own religious hopes. She conse- 
crated an hour every morning and evening to entire se- 
clusion for meditation and prayer ; her relleeciuus at these 
" Dr. Samuel Clalka. 
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times were often recorded, and present the happiest blend- 
ing of good sense and religious fervor. " I^" she exclaims, 
in one of her evening meditations ; " if comparatively to 
despise and undervalue all the world contains, -whidi is 
esteemed great, fair, or good; if earnestly and constantly 
to desire Thee — thy favor, thy aeceptaace, thyself— rathe c 
than any or all things thou hast created, be to love Thee~i 
do love Ttee."^^ 

Her independent habit of thinking led her early to So . 
oinian opinions, but they were abandoned after matured 
invesfagations. Her letters are marked not only by just but 
often by profound thought. She projected several literary 
works, and a fragment which remains, on the " Apostles' 
Creed," would not have been discreditable to the theological 
literature of her day. She had begun a work on Natural 
and Revealed Eeligion, comprising her reasons for renounc- . 
ing Dissent, and a discourse on the Eucharist, but both wei'e 
destroyed by a fire which consumed the rectory." 

Her husband, the Eev. Samuel "Wesley, was born at 
Whitechureh in 1662, and was her senior by seven 
years." His character was contrasted in important re- 
spects with her own ; but he shared ftilly her conscientious 
independence of opinion on religious questions. With him 
as with her, this seems to have been an heroditaiy trait, 
and -was transmitted by them both to their children. The 
characteristics of the founder of Methodism were indeed 
continually revealing themselves in the ancestral history of 
the family. Samuel Wesley's grandfatlier, Bartholomew 

■' Moore'B Lifa of Weeky, L 3. Clarke ia voiy justly Boandnlued at the 
epitaph whioh ChadeaWealey m,f6 for lier tomb, and KhiohrepreBei ts 
her lis in "a legBl night" till her seventieth year— a period at which aho 
attainad, as we ehdl hereafter «ee, a olavrer seofio of her floeoptanee with 
God, while reodyiug tlio Lord's Supper from one of her sons-in-law 

•' Latter to her son, Eev. S. -Wesley. Whitelioad's Life of Wesley, 1, 4. 
Clarke oontradicts himself at pp. 81 and 3S0 of Wealey Family reapeet- 
mg his age. Methodist writers speak -with uncertainly of the yenr of Mrs. 
Wesley's birth. Chirte (p. 319) gives it as 1S69 or 1870. Her epitaph 
in Biiahill Fields, says she whs aged tS, at her death in 17i2, Thie do- 
termicoH Oie year of lior birth as 1669. 
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Westley,'* after serving the Established Church ia several 
parishea, under Charles I., joined tie Puritan party. He 
was ejected at the Restoration, and obstinately refusing to 
conform, lived by the pra«tice of medioiHe, a persecuted 
outcast, not allowed by the Tive Mile Act to approaob 
within live mites of any of his- former parishes, or any 
borough town, but preaching, meanwhile, as he had oppar- 
tunity, till the treatment and premature death of his son., 
occasioned by a like consrientioua independence of opinion, 
"brought his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave."'* We 
know little else of him than these brief characteristic facts 
of his sufferings, CaJamy says he was, when an old 
man, and the vigor of life had gone, " as tender hearted 
iuid aScetLonat« as he had been pious and prudent." 

His son, John Westley, under whose afflictions the veteran 
dissenter sunk into the grave, was true to the independent 
3 character of hia fether. He was educated at 



'8 Sooh WE5 the ori^nol orthogiapliy of the name. Clarke tliiiika 
it may be of Anibio origin, and that the lamilj CHioe ftom Spmn. 
Beal ("Wesley Fathera") giTes ita good Saxon ori^. There nre 
tracea of it in BocBetaliire ca early aa the fonrtseuth centnry, a period 
belbra wMob, Camdea tells db, surnames were not wromon in England, 
families being deagnated by loealitiea. Smitii (History of WoBleyan 
Methodism, book I, ohap, 2) says there were in Doreetsbire certiuii 
portioDB of land formerly Galled Mdei, sila, (fields,) and WKmori, dis- 
dnguiahed by the namoa Wantesleigh, Wynesleigh, Wemsley, and 
Westley, HutoJiinson, the historian of Doraetshira, says ihore ie a Lamlet 
in Broadwindaor called Wanaley, Wantaley, Wantsiejgh, and Wanslew, 
and farther observes that there are twenty acrea of land in Hoot colled 
"Westleaa. " Thia latter atatomont," rcmaris sinith, " probably affords 
B Ifey t« the 'whole case. Zea, in Saxon, signiGea a phee, and in £ngliah 
an oncloaed piece of onlUvated or paatnrod land. Sneh a place, dea^ 
nated by ita hearing, would be caJlad Westlea, and nuglit have ^ven lbs 
ori^nal of IJie family name." John de Wintereslegh, yiear of Framptou, 
in 1360 ; George Weatley, treasurer of Sanim, 1403 ; John Westley, xeotor 
of Langton Maltiavers, 1481 ; Jolui WanneaMgh, rectOT of Esttisoomb, 
1497 1 and John Wcnnesley, oliaplain of Pillesdore, 1608, were all, both 
persons and plaece, in the same connty and same ndghborhood where 
the ereat-gracdfttlier of John Wesley resided ; there ean be little donbt 
that they were aneeators of Samnel Woatley, as the father of tha foimdei 
of Methodism wrote his name at Oxford. 

" Sonthey's W^loy, ehap. 1. 
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Oxford, where he exLtUel in OiicnUl ^tudica He seems 
not to have sought ordm'itim 1 ut was abioad during Crom- 
well's power, pleaching at vancus pWea at one time to 
seamen, at others in ruial churches He was remarkable 
•for his religioiis zeaJ and hi e several otheis ot his family, 
kept strict notes of his mteiior hte by a diaiy At the 
Eestoratioii he ha i suTiples agamst the use of the Common. 
Prayer. He was cited before the Bishop of Bristol for his 
irregularities, and told by the prelate that if he continued to 
preach, it must be according " to order, the order of the 
Church of England, upon ordination." " What," he tt^lied, 
" does your lordship mean by an ordination 1 1f you mean that 
sending spoken of in Romans X, 2, 1 have it." " I mean that," 
rejoinedtiiebishop;" what mission had you? You must have 
it according to law and the orderof the Church of England." 
" 1 am not satisfied in my spirit of that," was the truly Wes- 
leyaii reply of the evangelist; "I am not satisfied in con- 
sdence touching the . ordination you speak of" He pro- 
ceeded to vindicate his preaching by its good results, the 
approval of good men, and his entire devotion to it " I 
am glad I heard this from your own mouth," replied 
the prelate. " Tou will stand to your principles, you 
say ?" " I intend it, through the grace of G!od, and to be 
feithfiil to the king's majesty, however you may deal with 
me," "I will not meddle with you," said the bishop, 
perceiving, doubtless, what kind of man he was dealing 
witii. " Farewell to you, air," was Mr. Westley's only reply, 
" Farewell, good Mr. Westley," responded his lordship,™ 

. Here was the germ of the ministerial system which 
afterw^d flourished under his grandson ; a kind of epitome 
of Metiiodism, says Clarke. He was a " lay preacher, and 
he was an itinerant evangelist." "It cannot," continues 
Clarke, "escape the reflection of the reader, that Method- 
ism, in its grand principles of economy, and the means by 
which they have been brought into action, had its specific 

" Cnlnmy (Konoonfonnists' Mem., vol. ii.) baa preserved the iaterestiiig 
(Balosiie at longfii. Mooie quotes it, Life of Weslej, 1, 1. 
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healthy, though slowly vegeUting seeds, in the original 
members of the Wiesley iamily."*' 

The good impression which he left upon the mind of the 
Bishop of Bristol, could not save him from imprisonment 
shortly after. He was released by as order of the King's 
Council, in 1661, but was seized while leaving his church, ju 
the next year, and again thrust into prison. A leading 
magistrate of tiio county, however, bailed 'him out. Soon 
afterward the Act of Uniformity wait into effect ; Wesley 
would not yield to it ; he stood «p amid his weeping peo- 
ple, and preaching a &rewell discourse, left them, to become 
an outcast and a wanderer. The remainder of his history 
is a series of affecting sufferings ; but they were borne with 
intrepid steadfastness. On leaving his congregation at 
Whitchurch, he took his fomily to Melcombe, but the 
local authorities hunted him there, imposing upon him a 
fine, and upon his landlady the forfeiture of twenty pounds.. 
He took refuge in Ilminster, Bridgewater, and Taunton, 
living on the charity of their dissenting Churches. His 
sufferings at last touched the sympathies of a wealthy 
gentleman, who gave him a house free of rent, m the 
village of Preston, There he found a retreat for almost two 
years, when the Five Mile Act drove him out of his com- 
fortable refuge. He sheltered his family at Poole, preach- 
ing there as he found opportunity, but living in tie country 
to escape the new law. Four times was he imprisoned, 
once for half a year, and in another instance for three 
months. He thought of seeking shelter in America, but 
about the year 1670 found it in heaven. .He suak into the 
grave, under his many trials, at the early age of thirty-four, 
bearing with him the broken heart of his fether, whose 
admiration of his independence and zeal could not sustain 
his own spirit in its painiiil sympathy with his tried and 

31 Clnrks iufera from tlie "esoilop Bhell" ontho fumilj anas, that eoma 
of its ancestors had been in the Cmaadaa ; whether this ia the feet or 
not, tha omsading spirit aeeraed. hereditary attd ineradicable in the Wes- 
[ejan conalitutioii- 
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frnthful son. His sufferings, says Southey, have given hina 
a place among the eonfesisors of the Nonconformists. CW- 
amy has left us evidence that John Westley was alike devout 
and firm, and an able theol(^ian.°* He lies in Uie church- 
yard of Preston ; such was the spirit of the times that the 
vicar would not allow him to be buried in the ohurch.^^ 

Weak character is indicated as often, perhaps, by strong as 
by feeble opinions, for opinions are mostly prejudices ; and 
on theological subjects, and especially on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, where so much must always be doubtfiil, liberality 
must always be more wise as well as more generous tian 
dogmatism. It should be borne in mind, however, that if the 
Wesleys were tenacious of their later sentiments, this very 
fact proves that they were not so of their earlier opinions. 
They conquered, at least, the prejudices of education. Opin- 
ions on the questions for which they suffered were deemed, 
m their day, to be more fuiidamental than they have been 
considered since the epoch of Methodism, They were still 
matters of conscience, and strong souls are always strongest 
m matters of conscience. The opposition of Bartholomew 
and John Westley to the Common Prayer, and other ecclesi- 
astical requisitions of the times, was more a protest agmnst 
bigotry than bigotry itself; and by tlie progress of such 
dissent has the Anglo-Saxon mind reached its later and 
more forbearing liberality. 

Such were the immediate ancestors of Samuel Wesley, 
the rector of Epworth, and father of the founder of Method- 

** Konconformiatfl' Memoriiil, vol. ii. 

" Sovithey's Ufa of Wesley, oMp. 1. One of Waslej'a taronit preachera 
mokfiB an affecting referenceto this good and braTeman'sgrave; "Intlie 
eiiuroh-yard no atone telle whani his ashes lie, nor isttere a monomont lo 
record his worth. The writer would not seem to affect imything ; yet to 
this villBge (which lie visits regularly, as asmallWeBleyan chapel is there) 
he does not go -withont rememberii^ the Ticar of ■WTutohnrch. In ttia 
and that house, lonely dell, and rolared spot, he seems to see the man 
whoso spirit was emshed, the Christian hunted to obscurity, and iha min- 
istoc whose lump, though lighted in tlie skies, was wieiedlj' qnendied by 
the ttiumphant spirit of peraeontiou; and he is no stranger to the hal- 
lowed spot whore his mortal parti is depoMted." — £eal'a Wesley liithsre. 
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iisni. The rector himself had a robust soul, and early 
proved that he inherited the aneestra] spirit of his family. 
Desigaed for the ministry of the Nonconformists, and 
trained by so many domestic examples and sufferings to 
sympathize witli their cause, he was appointed to prepare a 
reply to some severe invectives which had been published 
agaiiiat them. In attempting the task "he conceived that 
he saw reason to change his opinions." ^ Rising one morn- 
ing very early^ and without acqumnting any person with his 
design, he set out on foot for Oxford, and entered himself as 
a "poor scholar" at Exeter College. He had but two 
pounds five shiOings in his pocltet when ho arrived there, 
and received during his collegiate life but one crown as 
assistance from his friends. Strong in the cliaracteristic 
energy and methodical habits of his family, he successfully 
prosecuted his studies, supporting 'him self by his pen and 
by instructing others as a tutor. We have but few 
glimpses of his Oxford life; they show, however, the 
genuine Wesleyan character. He was laborious, devout, 
and not foi^etful of those whom tlie Church of the day 
seemed most inclined to foi^et — prisoners and the wretehed 
poor. He visited the former in the Castle, relieving their 
necessities and ministering to their soiUs ; and when his sons 
afterward became notorious at Oxford for similar labors, he 
was able to writ« to them ; "Go on, in God's name, in the 
path into which your Saviour has directed you, and that 
wherein your father has gone before you." 

Wesleyan in his economy as in bis liberality, he was 
able at last to leave college for London with more than ten 
pomida in his pocket. Dunton, his London publisher, had 
married a daughter of Dr. Annesley, and introduced his 
young friend to the family. The acquaintance ripened 
at last into his marriage with Susanna Annesley. Aflier 
beginning his clerical life as a curate, with twenty-eight 
pounds A year, and receiving a chaplaincy aboard the fieet, 
at seventy pounds, he took charge of a curacy in London at 
H John Wesley : Adara Clarte's Wealoy Family, p. 88. 
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tiiirty pounds, which, however, he doubled by the tireless 
industry of his pen. While in the city he gave a remark- 
rfjlo, instance of his hereditary spirit. Tho "Declaration" 
of James IL was ordered to be read in the churches ; and 
the court party, deeming Wesley a talented partisan, prom- 
ised him preferment, aa a motive for his support of the 
measure. He was poor, and living in lod^ngs with big 
wife and one ohUd ; but he spumed the overture, and be 
lieving the Declaration to be a Papal design, he not only 
refused to read it, but ascended the pulpit and denounced it 
in a sermon from the text: "If it be so, our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, 
and he will deliver us out of tiiy hand, king. But if 
not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve 
thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thpu haat 
set up." 

We next find him in the curaty of South Ormsby, near 
EpwortJi, with fifty pounds a year. Here his family io- 
creased to six children ; but, with true English paternity, he 
welcomed each addition as a gift from God, and stru^led 
manfuDy to provide bread for every new comer. He says, 
in a letter to the Archbishop of York, that he had hut 
fifty pounds a year for six or seven years together, and 
one child at least per annum. The parish had been ob- 
tained for him by the Marqius of Normauby ; a character- 
istic instance of conduct led to its resignation. This noble- 
man, says John Wesley, had a house in the parish, where a 
woman who lived with him usually resided ; she insisted 
on being intimate with Mrs. Wesley, but to such aa inter- 
course the rector would not submit. Coming in oue day, 
and finding the intrusive visitant sitting with his wife, hu 
went up to her, took her by the hand, and unceremoniously 
led her out The nobleman resented the afiront, and made 
it necessary for Wesley to retire from the living. The 
dedication of one of his works to Queen Mary procured 
him the rectory of Epworth, where, on two hundred poui]dn 
a year, and the proceeds of his literary labors, he sustained 
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Mid educated his numerous family, amounting at last to 
nineteen children. 

His poetical mania kept Mm busily at work "beating 
rhyme," as he called it. Poem after poem came forth to 
the public from the rectory study. Besides his elaborate 
works detailing in verse which was, more rhythmical than 
poetic^, " "nie Life of Christ," and " The History of the Old 
and New Testaments," less pretentious, but really better 
productions, were continually emulating from his pen. 
His most valuable publication was a Ijatin dissertation on 
die book of' Job. He had the rare fortune of dedicating 
volumes to three successive queens of England; but as 
popular, not royal sovereignty, wields the sceptre of fate in 
the world of letters, the royal aanction has not been able to 
save them from oblivion. Their few worm-eaten, remnants 
have no other interest than that which arises from the later 
historical importance of the family name. The Latin dis- 
eertatJon on Job evinces profound learning ; and he was 
doubtless competent to have prosecuted successfully, under 
more iavorable circumstances, a grand scheme which he 
had projected for a new edition of the origmal Scriptures, on 
the plan more lately accomplished by Bagster. Pope was 
intimate with the rector, and in a letter to Swift, says : " I 
call him what he is, a learned man, and I engage you will 
approve his prose more than you formerly did his poetry." 
Dunton says he used to write two hundred, couplets a day. 
The current of his verse was so rapid as to carry with it 
all the lighter rubbish of its banks, and to sink whatever of 
weighty value was cast upon it. 

He plied faithfully, meanwhile, bis parish labors. Ha 
knew ail his parishioners, and visited them from house to 
house, keeping a record of his visits, His preaching was 
pointed, and he quailed not when it gave offense. Bad livers 
in the parish resented it, as they did also Ms party politics, 
by woundii^ Ms cattle at night, cutting off the legs of his 
house-dog, breaking his doors, and by twice setting fire to 
Ms house. His conduct toward them was sometimes as 
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prompt, as in tho case which occasioned his resignation, at 
Ormsby, Many of tJiem vexed Mm QOt a little about tho 
tithes, and at one time tihey would pay only in kind. Going 
Into a field where tlie tithe corn was IMd, he discovered a 
.erson cutting the ears with a pair of shears, and filling with 
them a bag brought for the purpose. Without saying a 
word, ho seized the astonished parishioner by the arm, and 
led him Into the marlcet-place of the town, where lie opened 
the bag, turned it inside out before the multitude, and, de- 
olariug what the pilferer had done, walked quietly away, 
leaving him confounded before his neighbors. 

He did not disguise bis High Church and State principles, 
and his imprudent political zeal involved him in serious per- 
secutions. Besides the injuring of his cattle, and the burning 
of his house, the rabble drunamed, shouted, and fired arms 
under his windows at night. Under the pretense of a small 
debt, which he could not at the moment discharge, he was 
arrested while leaving his church, and imprisoned in Lin- 
coln Castle, where he continued about three months. But 
his native spirit never failed him. " Now I am at rest," 
he wrote from the prison to the Archbishop of Yorlt, 
" for I am come to the haven where 1 have long expected to 
be; and," he characteristically adds, "I don't despair of 
doing good here, and, it may be, more in tiis new parish 
than in my old one." Like Gioldsmith's good vicar, he im- 
mediately became. a volunteer chaplain to his fellow prison- 
ers. . He read prayers daily, and preached on Sundays to 
them. He was consoled by the fortitude of his noble wife ; 
"Tls not every one," he wrote again to the archbishop, 
" who could bear these things ; but I bless God, my wife 
is lees concerned with suffering them than I am in writing, 
or thwi I believe your Grace will be in reading them," 
"When I came here," he said in Miother letter, "my stock 
was but little above ten shillings, and my wife's at home 
scarce so much. She soon sent me her rings, because she 
had nothing else to relieve me with, but I returned them." 
When advised to remove from Epwoi-th, on account of his 
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persecutions, I 



r which reminds us of 



his son, when hooted by later mobs in Ms itinerant preach- - 
iiig: '"Tis like a coward to desert my post because the 
enemy fires tiilek upon m^e. They have only wounded me 
yet, and I believe cannot kill me," 

The energy of his character and the tenadty of his 
opinions were, doubtless, fitidty virtues. They led him 
YAto not a few unnecessary sufferings, and bordered som.e- 
times on insanity. A feet is told of him which would be 
incredible if related on less authority than that of John 
Wesley himself He informs us that his father, observing 
one evening, at the close of family prayers, that his wife did 
not respond " Amen" to the prayer for the king, asked her 
the reason. She replied that she did not believe in the 
title of the Prince of Orange to the throne. "If that.be 
the case," rejoined the rector, "we must part, for if we have 
two kin^, we must have two beds." "My mother;" says 
Wesley, " was inflexible." Her husband went to his study, 
and soon after took his departure, and returned not till 
about a year had elapsed, when the death of the king, and 
the accession of Queen Anne, whose title neither questioned, 
allowed him to go back without violating his woi-d. Their 
conjugal harmony was restored, and John Wesley himself 
was the first child born after their reconciliation. This very 
Bii^;ular inddent seems not to have been attended with any 
severe recriminations ; it was as cool as it was determined 
and foolish; it was made a matter of conscience by both 
parties, and both were immovably but calmly resolute iix 
all conscientious prejudices. As an illustration of character, 
it indicates worse for the good sense than the good heart of 
the rector, for through the robust nature of this man of 
sturdy opinions flowed a current of habitual good-humor, 
and humor, more than apparent conscientiousness itselt; 
reveals truthfully the heart, as it is an affection, if not a 
virtue, which has the rare peculiarity of being necessarily 
gomiine, and when even associated with satire, is so, moi-it 
from a genial and instinctive disposition to relieve, than to 
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add to its sting. Soutiicy says, of Samuel Wesley's early 
poenis, tiiat his imagination se«ma to have been playful, 
and bad he written dm-iHg his son's celebrity, some of 
his pieces might perhaps have been condeiniied by the 
godly as profiuie.^^ Clarke assures us that he had a lai^s 
share of vivacity ; that in private conversation he was very 
entertaining and instructive, haviig a rich fund of anecdote, 
and a profusion of witty and wise sayings. He shows that 
the hearty rector relished practical jokes so well as to he 
led sometimes Co trench with them, on sacred ground, where 
even a useful lesson could hardly redeem them.^^ 

=> Southoy'a EnrljEnglieliPoflts. AdaraOlarko domura to tlieJMtor point 
The veteran oommontatDr was, howe7er, himself not very Bqueamish. 

" Tho Epworth parish olort was a well-maaning and honest, bnt an oh- 
tniaivoly vjrin man. Hie mostar, tho rector, lie eetOQmed the greatest char- 
noter ill tliB parish, or even in tha eonntj, and himaolf, bemg seeond to 
hhn ill oliuroh aorvioea, as only second to him, also, m importanoe and 
1Mb to general respcot. " He had the privilege of wearing Mr. Wealey'i 
wwt off clothes and wigs, for tho latter of which hia head was by far 
too small, and the figure he prosBnted was ludicroosly grotosqoe. 
The reotor finding him particularly vain of ona of the canonical substitutes 
I'oi- luur, wMoh he had lately raoidved, formed tho design to.roorlily him 
ill tiifl presence of that congregation before whioh John wished to appear 
iu every reapaot what he thought himself in hia near approach to hia 
master. One morning before church time Mr.W. said: 'John, I sh^Jl 
priiadi on a particular subject to-day, and shaJl elioosa my own psalm, of 
ivliiah I ahoU give ont the first line, and joh ahall proceed as iisual.' 



Tills waa sung; and tlie follomng line, John, peeping out of tlie larga 
"juionical wig in wliich hie head was half lost, gave out with an andibla 
loice, and oppropriuta connecting twang— 

' Thst roefid tblng am I.' 
Tlio whole congregation, struck with John's appearance, saw and felt the 
'imilitude, and could not reftiun &ora laughter. Tha reotor was pleased, 
fW John was mortified and Ms self-conceit lowered,"— CToris's Weal^ 
J^^miiy. This anecdote was questioned in the "Wesleyan Magazine, Ion- 
don, for ISSi. Clarke replies " that he had it from John Wesley himself, 
and, aa near as he can poasibly recollect, in the very words ^ven," Ha 
adds, what may be aa relevant to our pages as to hia own, that it is ohac- 
actecislie of the man, and it is from faota of this nature that the 
author forms a proper estimate of tlio charaeler be deacribea. Tho 
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Adam Clarke, to whom we are indebted for our most 
interesting, if not most important information respecting 
Samuel Wesley, and who evidently fouud in him a kindred 
nature, took pains to inquire on the spot respecting his 
cliaracter and labors, and discovered aged parishioners 'x> 
■.vhoin the memory of the man and pastor was still deiir. 
lliey bore grateful testimony to his pastoral fidelity and 
his devoted piety, as well as his eccentricities. He had the 
zealous energy of his Methodist sons, and had it not ex- 
pended itself in incessant literary labors, it would probably 
have led him into extraordinary evangelical schemes, like 
those which resulted in MetJiodism. He did, indeed, con- 
ceive a plan of gigantic missionary efforts, which, it cannot 
be doubted, he would have heroically prosecuted, had it not 
been defeated by the neglect of the government. It com- 
prehended St, Helena, India, and China, and reached even 
to Abyssinia, taking in the foreign British territories as 
posts from wMch to extend the Gospel to the heathen. The 
\7ritten sketch of the scheme, signed by the Archbishop of 
York, still remains, Wesley offered to attempt it in person, 
if the government would sanction it, and provide a humble 
subastence for his family. Clai'ka contends that it was en- 
tirely practicable to the English government and Church, 
It was an anticipation of the missionary enterprise of 
Methodism; but the time for it had not yet come. His 
wife was unconsciously preparing for it in the nursery at 
Epworth, while her husband was discussing it with prelates 
and statesraKQ. 

A prophetic anticipation of the approaching revival 

ImriiileBa WBBtnesH of tha aged clerk seems to have made him quila a 
"(Jiuraoter" in the Epworth cicolc, and the lininor of the hard-working 
ruetor -was donbtlees often refreshed by his eomioalitieB. Clarke says ; 
"Thia is the same man who, when King 'WillJam returned to London, 
ailer eoma of lis expeditions, gave ont in Epworth. olmroh, 'Let ua Hing, 
to (lie pnusc onil glory of God, a liynm of ray own composing ; 

' King William is wme home, come home, 

CtDg William home le come ; 
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of the Protestant faith seemed to linger in this good man's 
mind down to his last hour. When dying he laid his hand 
repeatedly on the head of his son Charles, saying : " Be steady ; 
the Christian faith will surely revive m this kingdom ; yon 
will see it, though I shall not." And to another of Jiis chil- 
dren be said : " Do not be concerned at my death, God will 
then begin to manifest himself to my family."^ He died 
attesting the doctrine of the Witness of the Spirit, afterward 
so ecQphatioally preached by the founders of Metliodism. 
" He had a dear sense of his acceptance with God," says 
John Wesley. " The inward witness," he said, " the inward 
witness, that is the proof, the strongest proof of Chris- 
tianity."^^ The family gathered around his bed to take the 
Lord's Supper with him for the last time; but he was hardly 
able to receive it. " God chastens me with strong pain," be 
exclaimed before departing; "but I praise him for it, I thank 
him for it, I love him for it." At the moment when one of 
his sons finisLed the Communion prayer he expired. 

His character, sufficiently delineated in oiir narrative, is 
not without marked defects ; but it is admirable for its 
genuine English manhood, its healthful piety, its brave 
independence of opinion, and the endurance of iifc-long strug- 
gles with poverty besides other aa& complicated trials. 

Such were the parents Mid ancestors of the Wesley 
family. 

The glimpses which we get from contemporary records of 
the interior life at tJle rectory of Epworth, give us the im- 
age of an almost perfect Christian household. If some of 
its aspects appear at times too grave, or even severe, they 
are relieved by frequent evidence of those home affections and 
gayeties with whidi the beneficent instincts of human nature 
are sure to resist, in a numerous drcle of ohildren, the re- 
ligions austerities of riper years. The Ep'^vorth rectory pre- 
sents, in fine, tbe pioture of a domestic church, a femily 
school, and a genuine old English household. Before the 
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fii-st firo tJie building was a humble structure of wood and 
plaster, roofed with thatch, and venerable with a hundred 
years. It boasted one parlor, an ample hall, a buttery, threr. 
lai^e upper diambers, besides some smaller apartments, and 
a studj, where the' studious rector spent most of his time ir 
"beating rhymes," and preparing his sermons, leaving the 
rest of the house and almost all in-door affairs, as well as the 
management of the temporalities of the glebe and tithe8,'tc 
bis more capable wife, and fondly comforting himself against 
the pinching embarrassments of poverty with the consola- 
tion, as he expresses it in a letter to the Archbishop of 
York, " that he who is bom a poet, must, I am afraid, live 
and die so, that is, poor." John Wesley expresses ad- 
miration at the serenity with which his mother transacted 
busiuess, wrote letters, and conversed, surrounded by her 
thirteen children. All the children bore "nicknames" in 
the home circle, and the familiar pseudonyms play fondly 
through the abundant family correspondence which rem^s, 
Clarke assures us that " they had the common feme of being 
the most loving family in the county of Lincoln," The 
mother especially was the center of the household (Sections. 
John, alter leaving home, writes to her at a time when her 
health was precarious, with pathetic endearment, and ex- 
presses the hope that he may die before her, in order not to 
have the anguish of witnessing her end. " You did well," 
she afterward writes him, " to correct that fond desire of dy- 
ing before me, since you do not know what work God may 
have for you to do before yon leave the world. It is what 
I have often desired of the children, that they would not 
weep at my parting, and so make death more uncomfort- 
. able than it would otherwise he to me." The home where 
such sentiments prevailed could not have been mi austere one. 
The children all shared this filial tenderness for the 
mother. Martha (afterward Mrs, Hall) clung to her with 
a sort of idolatry. She would never willingly be from 
her side, says Clarke ; and the only feult alleged against 
the parent was her fond partiality for this affectionate 
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ch'ild^^ Several of the nineteen children died young, but, ac- 
cording to the allusion of John Wesley, already quoted, thir- 
teen were living at one time. Some of them were remark- 
able for beauty, others for wit and intelligence. Samuel, the 
eldest son, was poetic from his childhood, and has left some 
of the finest hymns of the Methodist psalmody. '^ Susan 
iia (aftei-ward Mrs. Elliaou) is described as " very fteetious 
and a little romantic ;" Mary, though somewhat deformed, 
as "having an exquisitely beautiftd &ce— a I^ble index to 
a mind almost angelic," and " one of the most exalted of 
human characters, full of humility and goodness;" Me- 
hetabel (Mrs. Wright) as able, in her eighth year, to read 
the Greelc language, and as " gay, sprightly, full of mirth, 
good-humor, and wit, and attracting many suitors," and in 
later.life an elegant woman, "with great reiinement of man- 
ners, and the traces of beauty in her countenance." She had 
also an uncommon poetic talent. The' few letters of Keziah 
that remain show vivacity and vigorous sense. Charles and 
John gave distinct promise, even in the nursery, of their 
coming greatness. The natural temper of the latter, in 
youth, is described as "gay, with a turn for wit and 
humor."" The former was "exceedingly sprightly and 
active, and so remarkable for courage and skill in juvenile 

» Mrs. Hall's benutiful cLnraotar and sad history form tiia most ro- 
iianlio tmd touohiiig stoiy in tlio "WeBley Fnmily." Her affeotioQ for 
John waa stronger than the lovo of womim, and she reBembled him in 
person to a ramarknbie degree. Her domeatio lifa was hhghted by the 
deepest sorrows, whioh were enalmned, liowover, with nnmnrmnring 
padoncB. Clarke gives their affeettng detailB. She dined often with Dr. 
Johnson at Bolt-Conrt ; he ardently ddmirod her, and oven wished her to 
reside in hia own honse with Meadames WilliamB and Dn Monlin. Bos- 
well mentioDB his HnnsHal daferenee toward her, luid her Btriting re- 
samblanoe to John Wesley, "both in figure and manner." See Bos- 
well's Johnson, vol. ii, pp. as, 291, 293, BT4. 

" Among them are those Ijoglnning: "The morning fiowera display 
tJidr swoeto;" "The Lord of Sabbutli lot us prwse;" "Hail, Fntliei' 
whosa erenling call;" "Hdl, 9od tli^ Son, in glory oiTJira'd;'' "Hall' 
Holy Ghost, Jehovah, third," oto. . ' 

" Mooi'e's Life of Wesley, II, I. "He appeared," says the Westminster 
Magazine, "the voiy sansible and aouK oollogian; a yoimg fellow of the 
finest classical laste, of the most lihoraJ and manly Bentiments."— /Mi 
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encounters that he afterward obtained,' at Westminster, tho 
title of 'Captain of the schooL'" Still later, lie laments 
that he lost his first year at Oxford in divorsions.^^ Martha, 
^o lived to be the last survivor of the original Wesley 
family, though habitually sober, if not sad, amid the 
pastimes of flie household circle, had an innate horror of 
OielMicholy subjects. Her memory was remarkable, and 
was abundantly stored with the results of her studies, 
especially in history and poetsy. Her good sense and 
intelligence delighted Johnson in discussions of theology and 
mor^ philosophy. Of wit, she used to say, that she was 
the only one of the femily who did not possess it. 

Though method prevailed throughout the household, its al- 
most mechanical rigor was relaxed at suitable intervals, in 
whiek the nursery, with its large juvaiile community, became 
an arena of hilarious recreations, of " high glee and froiic"33 
Games of skill and of diauce even, were among the family 
pastimes, such as John Wesley afterward prohibited among 
the Methodists. While the rectory was rattluig with tlie 
" mysterious noises," so famous in the family history, we find 
the courageous daughters "playing at the game of cards,"^ 

The educational system at the rectory has been the ad- 
miration of all who have written respecting the Wesley 
family. It had some extraordinary points. It was eon- 
ducted solely by Mrs. Wesley, who thus combined the 
labors of a school with the other and numerous cares of 
her household. She has left a long letter addressed to John 
Wesley, in which it. is fuDy detailed. "The children," she 

" Bmith's HistoiT of Weslejan MctliodiHin, I, 3. 

" Clarke— whose monograph sketehea of the femily are the best, because 
the most "gossiping" hiBtoiy we have of it. My uoreferrod qnotatjoiis 
are bJI from him. Ha seema to take pleoanre in oorreoting ths OTmmon 
irapro9»ioii that Wesley's sarly education was unduly severs. The 
reader will excuse me if he thiuka my pogea sliow an eseasE of 
Bympnthy with this design ; for Epworth, not Oxford, was the orEidlo o! 
Metliodiem. 

M Original lettera of Eev. Jolin Weslay and hia Friends, by Dr. 
Priestiey. Birmingham: 1791. See App. to Southoy's Wesley, 
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^rs, "were always put into a regular metliod of living, in 
audi thinga aa they were capable of, from their birth; as in 
dressing and undressing, dianging their linnn, etc. The 
first quarter commonly passes in sleep ; after that they 
were, if possible, laid in their cradle awake, and rocked to 
sleep ; and so they were kept rocking till it was time foi- 
them t« awake. This was done to bring them to a regular 
course of sleeping, which at first was three hours in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon ; afterward two hours, 
till they needed none at all." When one year old, and in 
some cases earlier, they were taught to "cry softly," by 
which means they escaped abundance of correction, and that 
"most odious noise" of the crying of children was rarely 
heard in the house ; but the family usually lived in as much 
quietiiessasiftherehadnotbeenachild amongthem. Drink- 
ing and eating between meals was never allowed, unless in 
cases of sickness, which "seldom happened." They retired 
at eight in the evening, and were " left in their several rooms 
awake, for there was no such thing allowed in. the house as 
sitting by a child till it fell asleep," To subdue the wOI of 
the child was one of her earliest tasks, " because," she contin- 
ues, " this is the only strong smd rational foundation of a re- 
Jigious education, without which both precept and example 
wiU be ineffectual. But when this is thoroughly done then 
a child is capable of being governed by the reason and 
piety of its parents, till its own understanding comes to 
maturity, and the priadples of religion have taken root in 
the mind." Her children were taught to be quiet at 
fcnily prayer, and to ask a blessing immediately after, by 
signs, before they could kneel or speak. 

The faanily school was opened and closed with singing ; at 
five o'clock in the afternoon all had a season of retirement, 
when the oldest took the yoimgest that could speak, and tiio 
second the next, to whom they read the Psalm for the day, 
and a diapter in the New Testament. She herself also con- 
versed, each evening, with cme of her eliildren, on religious 
subjecte, and on some evenings with two, so as to compre- 
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tend the whole circle every week.^s Cowardice aad fear 
of punishment, she remarks, often lead children to contract a 
habit of lying, from which it is difficult for them to break 
away in later life. To prevent this, a law was made that 
whoever was charged with a fault, of which he was guilty, 
should not be diastised if he would ingenuously confess it, and 
promise to amend. No child was ever punished twice for 
the same fault ; and if he reformed, the offense was never 
afterward upbraided. Promises were to he strictly observed. 
No girl was taught to work till she read correctly ; she was 
then kept to her work with the same application, and for 
the same time that she had spent in reading. " This rule," 
wisely remarks the mother, " is much to be observed ; for 
the putting children to leam sewing before they can read 
perfectly, is the very reason why so few women can read in 
a mMmer lit to be heard." None of them were taught to 
read till they were five years old, except one daughter, 
and she was more years in learning than any ot the rest had 
been months. The day before a child began to study, the 
house was set in order, every one's woik ippomted, aad a 
chaise given that none should come mto the room from 
nine till twelve, or from two till five, vi hich were the school 
hoTirs. One day was allowed the pupil to learn its letters, and 
each of them did in that time know them all, except two, who 
were a day andahalfat the task, "for which," she says, "I 
then thought them very dull." Samuel, who was the first 
child thus taught, learned the alphabet in a few hours, llie 
day after he was five years old he began to study, and as 
soon as he knew the letters he proceeded to spell out the 
first chapter of Gfenesis, The same method was observed 
by them all. As soon as they acquired the knowledge of the 
alphabet they were put to spelling and reading one line, then 
a verse, never leavmg it tOl perfect in the appointed lesson, 
were it shorter or longer. 

=» Thia fact ia m«nUoned in the letter to her husbacd, Tebrosry 6, 1712, 
in wtieli she defends the pnblio -woreliip that ahe conducted at the too- 
torj. Moore's Life of "Wesloj, I, 3. 
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Sueli was the family school at Epworth. Who can doubt 
that the practical Methodism of the rectory, more than any 
otiier human cause, produced the ecclesiastical Methodism 
which to-day is spreading the Wesleyan name around, the 
world 1 It received there, also, much of its thoroughly spir- 
itual tone. Eeli^on impressed the habitual life of the fam 
ily. Susanna Wesley was its priestess, and, more than the 
rector himself, ministered to fie spiritual necessities of the 
household. During his absence she even opened its doors 
for a sort of publio worship, which was conducted by her- 
self. She read sermons, pra,yed, and conversed directly 
with the rustic assembly. Her husband, learning the fact 
by her letters, revolted, as a Churchman, at its novelty. 
Her self-defense is characteristically earnest, but submissive 
to his authority. "I chose," she says, "the best and most 
awakening sermons we had. Last Sunday, 1 believe, we had 
above two hundred hearers, and yet many went away for 
want of room. We banish aU temporal concerns from our 
society ; none is suffered to mingle any discourse about 
them with our readmg and singing. We keep close to the 
business of the day, and as soon as it. is over they all go 
home. And where is the harm of this 1 As for your pro- 
posal of letting some otiier person read, alas ! you do not 
consider what a people these are. I do not think one man 
among them eould read a sermon without spelling a good 
part of it ; and how would that edify the rest ? Nor has 
any of our family a voice strong enough to be heard by 
such a number of people." Her husband equally hesitated 
to approve or disapprove the extraordinary proceeding. 
Very soon she assembled round her a larger audience than 
had usually met at the church itself. Some of the leading 
parishioners, and Wesley's curate, wrote to him against the 
assembly as a "conventicle." Her reply is fiiU of good 
sense and womanly feeling. She states that the measure 
was reclaiming many of the common people from immoral- 
ity; that it was filling up the parish Church; that some who 
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She prays him to relieve her from the responsibility of end- 
ing these useful services by assuming it himself, as her 
husband and pastor. A writer on Methodism justly remarks, 
that when, in this characteristic letter, she swd, "'Do not 
advise, but command me to desist,' she was bringing to its 
place a comer-stone of the future Methodbm. In this em- 
phatic expression of a deep, compound feeling, a powerftd 
consraentious impulse, and a fixed principle of submission to 
rightftd authority, there was condensed the very law of her 
son's course, as the founder and legislator of a sect. This 
equipoise of forces, which, if they a«t apart, and when not 
thus balanced, have brought to nothing so naany hopeful 
movements, gave that consistency to Methodism to which 
it owes ite permanence."^ 

Thus did this truly English and Christian household pur- 
sue its course of successful self-culture. For more than 
forty years it rendered Epworth rectory a sanctuary of 
domestic aad Christian virtues. Ten of the children attained 
adult years.^ AU these became devoted Christians, and 
every one of them "died in the Lord." "How powerful," 
remarks their biographer, in ending his almost romantic 
record, " is a religious education ; and how true the saying, 
' Train up a child in tie way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from itt'" "Suchafemily,"he adds, 
" I have never read ,of, heard of, or known ; nor, smce the 
days of Abraham and Sarah, and Joseph and Mary of Naz- 
areth, has there ever been a family to which the humai 
race has been more indebted."'" 

Let us not suppose, however, that in this rare picture of 
Christian household life then, were no bhidows contrasted 
with its tranquil lights. It would ha\e been less perfect 
without them. Samuel Wesley In ed m continual conflict 
with poverty. He was imprisoned for debt, ind diel iti 
debt. His Epworth living, though nommally valued at 

" Isaii* Taj-lor'aWsilcy and Metliodism, page SS. 
"' Sonthey aays six ; Moore and Clarke bhj ten. 
■"fi Claika'a Wesley Fiimily, p. 609. 
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£200, afforded but about £180, and his small adjacent 
parish of Wroot« scarcely more than met its own expenses. 
The economy by which so large a family was so well sus- 
tained and educated^ is one of ^e most remarkable fects in 
its history. Pressed on every aide by want, suffering some- 
times from severe destitution, as she has recorded in a let- 
ter to the Ai-chbishop of York, the admirable matron of the 
rectory conld nevertheless say, when more than fifty years 
old, that from the best observation she had been able to 
make, she had learned it was much easier to bo contented 
without riches than with them. Keener sorrows were often 
added to their poverty. Deatli followed death untO nine 
children had been borne away from the circle ; the marriages 
of several of the daughters were unfortunate, and the noble 
mother, in a letter to her brother, writes with the anguish 
which only a mother can know, for the saddest sorrow of a 
ohild : " O sir ! brother ! happy, iJuice happy ore you ; 
happy is my sister that buried your ehUdren in infency, se- 
cure from temptation, secure from guilt, secure from want 
or shame, secure from the loss of friends. Believe me, it is 
better to mourn ten children dead thmi one living, and I 
have buned many." 

Twice was the rectory fired at night by the rabble of the 
parish. In the first instMice it was partly consumed, in the 
second it was totally destroyed, together with its furniture, 
and the books and manuscripts of the rector. The family 
barely escaped with their night garments upon them. Mrs. 
Wesley was in feeble health ; unable to climb with the rest 
through the windows, she was thrice beaten back from the 
front door by the flames. Committing herself to God, she 
at last waded through the fire to the street, scorching her 
face and hands. It wss found that one child was missing. 
Tlie &ther attempted several times to pass up the stairs to 
rescue him, but the consuming steps could not bear his 
weight He retm-ned in despair, and kneeling down upon 
the earfli, resigned to God the soul of his child. Mean- 
while, tie latter waking from his sleep, and finding hia 
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chamber and bed on fire, flew to the window, baieath which 
two peasants placed themselvM, one on the shoulders of the 
other, and saved him at the moment that tlie roof fell in and 
crushed the chamber to the ground.'' " Come, neighbors," 
exclaimed the fatter, as he received his son, "let us kneel 
down ; let us give thanks unto God ; he has given me all my 
eight children ; let the house go, 1 am rieh enough," Hun- 
dreds of thousands of devout hearts have since repeated 
that thanksgiving, ,A few minutes more and the founder 
of Methodism would have been lost to the world. In aboul 
a qitarter of a century the rescued boy went forth from the 
doistei-s of Oxford to Moorfields, to call the neglected mass- 
es to repentance, and to begin the great work which has ren- 
dered his family historical, not only in his own country, but 
in all Protestant Christendom. ^ 

" LotWr of Mis. Wasloj, Whitehead's IJfo of "Weslsy, II, 1. 

*> Wesley gratefully rememberod iuB escape, through life, and lind an 
emblom of a house in flames engi'aved on one of his portraita w th the 
motto, "Isnotthiattbriaidplnokadoutoftheflrei" 
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JOHN AKD CHARLES WESLEY. 

Jolin "Wesley — "Mysterious Noises" at the Eectoiy — Wesley at tho 
Cliaitar HouBB — Cliai-lea Weeiej — The Duke ofWelliugton — Jotn 
■Weulej at Oxford — Eollg^ona Inqviirira — His Mother's Gnidanoe — 
Thomas i Kempis— Jeremy Tnylor — Tlio Wtoeas of tha Spirit— 
Eeprobation — William Law — Eeligioua Hnhite— Scholarship — Eb- 
llgiouB AniloliBa of Charles Wesley — Myslioism — The Holy Club — 
TheMetihodistB— George Whitefield—Denth of the Farther of the Wes- 
Isys, and Disporaion of tho Epworth Pitmily — The Wosleys embark 
for Georgia — The Moravians — Fdlnre of thePlscs of the Wcsloys — 
Their Errors —Their EetQm to England. 

John Whsley was bom at Epworth, on the I7th of June, 
1703, old style. The domestic training which has been de- 
scribed, doubtless gave him those habits of method, punc- 
tuality, diligence, and piety, which afterward developed 
into the system of Methodism itself. His providential 
escape at the destruction of the Epworth rectory by fire in 
his sixth year, impressed him early with the sense of a 
special mission in the world ; his mother shared the impres- 
sion, and felt herself caDed by that event to spedally conse- 
crate him to God, Two years after it we find her making 
it the subject of one of her recorded evening meditations. 
" I do intend," she writes, " to be more particularly careful 
of the soul of this child, that Thou hast so mercifully pro- 
vided for, than ever I have been, that I may do my en- 
deavor to instil into his mind the principles of true relig- 
ion and virtue. Lord give me grace to do it sincerely and 
pnidently, and bless my attempts with good success.'" 

Writers on Methodism have been interested in tracing the 
influence of Wesley's domestic education on the habits of his 
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maiihood aiid the ecclesiastical system which he founded. 
Even the extraordinary "noises" for which the rectory be- 
came noted, and which stUI remain unexplained, are supposed 
to have had a providential iniluence upon his character. These 
phenomena were strikingly similar to marvels which, in out 
times, have suddenly spread over most of the civilized world, 
perplexing the learned, deluding the ignorant, prodndng s> 
''spiritualistic" literature of hundreds of volumes Mid peri- 
odicaJs, and resulting in extensive church oi^anizations.^ 
TV learned Priestley obtained the family letters and jour- 
nals relating to .these curious facts, and gave them to the 
world as the best authenticated and best told story of the 
kind tliat was anywhere extant.^ John Wesley himself has 
left us & summary of these mysterious events. They began 
usually with a loud whistling of the wind around the house. 
Before it came into any room the latches were frequently 
lifted up, the windows clattered, mid whatever iron or brass 
was about the chamber rung and jarred exceedingly. When 
it was in any room, let the inmates make what noises they 
could, as they sometimes did on purpose, its dead hollow 
note would be dearly heard above them all. The sound 
very often seemed in the aii-, in the middle of a room; 
nor could they exactly imitate it by any contrivance. 
It seemed to rattle down the pewter, to clap the doors, 
draw the curtains, and throw the man-servant's shoes up 
and down. Once it threw open the nursery door. The mas- 
tiff barked violently at it the first day, yet whenever it came 
afterward, he ran whining, or quite silent, to shelter him- 
self behind some of the company. Scarcely any of the fam- 
ily couid go from one room into another but the latch of the 
door they approadied was lifted up before they touched it. 

' The bflst account and, perhaps, the beat solulaoa of tlieae modern 
wonders, have been (p^en by Count GKaponn, of Geneva : Sdenoe versii* 
Spiritnnliam, 2 vols., transkted from Hie French. New YoA. See, olao, 
Uogere's Pbilosopby of Mysterious Agonte. Boston. 

= Original Letters of tba"EBT. JohnWesloj and bis Frionda, illuatratlva 
of bi3 Enily History, with otbor Curious Papers, etc. By Eav. Joseph 
PriuBtlcy, L.L.D., F. li. S, Birnitiigli:,iii : Mn. 
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It was evidently, says Southey, a Jacobite goblin, ani3 
seldom suffered Mr, Wesley to pray for the king ■without 
disturbing the family. John says it gave " timnderiEg 
kuodcs" at the Amen, and the loyal rector, waxing asgry at 
the insult, sometimes repeated the prayer with defiance. 
He was thrice "pushed liy it" with no little yiolenoe; it 
never disturbed him, however, till after he had rudely de- 
nounced it as a dumb and deaf devil, and challenged it to 
cease annoying his innocent diildren, and meet lum in his 
study if it had anything t« say. It replied with " a knock, 
as if it would shiver the boards in pieces," and tesentec! 
the affront by accepting the challenge. At ooe time the 
trencher daaced upon the table without any body's touching 
either. At another, whesn several of the daughters were 
amusing themselves at a game of cards upon one of the 
beds, the wall seemed to tremble with the noise; they 
leaped from the Ijed, and it was rmsed in the air, as de- 
scribed by Cotton Mather, in the witehcrail of New England. 
Sometimes moans were heard, aa from & person dying; at 
others, it swept through the halls and along tJie stairs, with 
the sound of a person trailmg a loose gown on the floor, an^ 
the chamber wails, meanwhile, shook -with vibrations. 
It would respwid to Mrt Wesley if she stamped on the 
floor and bade it answer , and it was more loud and fierce 
whenever it was attributed to rata or any natural cause. 

These noises continued about two months, and occurred 
tlie latter part of the time every day. The iamiSy soon 
came to consider them amusing freaks, as they were never 
attended with any serious harm; they all, neverthelesi, 
deemed them preternatural. Adam Clarke assures us that 
though Hiey subsided at Epworth, they eontmued to molest 
some members of the family for many years. Clarke be- 
lieved them to be demoniacal; Southey is ambiguous re- 
specting their real oharactev;* Priestley supposed them a 

' Tiioaijh Bonthey avoido nny explicit e^lanMJon of them in Ids Life nf 
Wesloy, is a letter to Waberforco lio avows Ma baliaf in their pretop- 
Batiiral duiraoter. See Wilbcrforco's Correapondence, 2 vols. I ontloii. 
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ti'ick of tJie servants or neighbors, but without any other 
reason than that thoy seemed not to answer any adequate 
purpose of a " miracle," to which Southey justly replies, 
that witi. regard to tke good design which they may he 
supposed to answer, it would be end sufficient if sometimes 
one of those unhappy persons who, looking through t!ie 
dim glass of infidelity, see nothing beyond this life, and 
the narrow sphere of mortal existence, should, from the 
well-established truth of one such story, trifling and object- 
less as it might otherwise appear, bo led to a conclusion that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in their philosophy. Isaac Taylor considers them 
neither " celestial " nor " infernal," but extra-terrestrial, 
intruding upon our sphere occasionally, as the Arabian 
locust is somedmes found in Hyde Park.* Of the influ- 
ence of these facts on Wesley's character, this author 
remarks that they took effect upon him in such a decisive 
manner as to lay open his faculty of belief, Mid create a 
right of way for the supernatural through his mind, so that 
to the end of his life there was nothing so marvelous that 
it could not freely pass where these mysteries had passed 
before it. Whatever may be thought of this very hypo- 
thetical suggestion, and of its incompatibility with the dispo- 
sition of this writer, and, indeed, of most of Wesley's critics, 
to impute to hjm a natural and perilous credulity, it cannot be 
denied that in an age which was characterized by skepticism, 
a strong susceptibility of fiuth was a necessary qualification 
for the work which devolved upon him, and less dangerous 
by fiir than the opposite disposition ; for though the former 
might mar that work, the latter must have been fatal to it. 
When but thirteen years old, John Wesley lefb thp 
paternal home for the Charter-House School, in London. 
There could hardly be a misgiving of his moral safety in 
passing out into the world from the thorough and consecrate 
ing discipline of the rectory.. His scholarship and life .at 
the Qiarter-House showed a character already determinale 

' WoBlar and Methodism, p. SO, 
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and exalted. He suffered the usual tyranny of the elder 
students at tlie CSiartar-House, being deprived by them, most 
of tie time, of his daily portion, of ammal food; but he pro. 
served his health by a wise prescription of his fatber, that he 
should run round the garden three times every day. The 
institutioa became endeared to him, and on his yearly visits 
to Loudon he failed not to walk through its cloisters and 
recal the mcmofies of his studious boyhood,; memories 
which were always sunny to his healthful mind. In 1720 he 
entered Christ Cliurch College, Oxford, at the age of sixteen. 
Meanwhile his brother, and ehief coadjutor in founding 
Methodism, Oiarles Wesley, had also left Epworth, for 
Westminster sdiool. Bom December 18, 1708, he was the 
junior of John by more iiac five years. At Westminster 
he was under tJie tuition of his brother, Samuel Wesley, 
who was usher in the school. While iJiere an incident oc- 
curred which naight have dianged considerably the history 
not only of Methodism, but of the British empire. Garret 
Wesley, of Ireland, who seems not to have lieen related 
to the family, proposed to adopt him and settle upon him 
his estate. The Eecfor of Epworth must have favored the 
offer, for money was forwarded yearly frona Ireland to Lon- 
don for the expenses of the son. The lafier, however, 
finally declined the proposition of his benefiictor, and thus, 
as his brother John remarked, made " a fiiir escape "from 
fortune. Kdohard Colley, afterward known as Richard Colley 
Wesley, was adopted in his stead.' ITiis gentleman passed 
through several public offices, and by the time that the 
Wesleys were abroad founding McfJiodism, had entered 
ParJiament. Under Geoi^e II. he liewme Baron Moniing- 
ton. He was the grandfather of tlie Marquis of Wellesley, 
Governor General of India, and of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the conqueror of Napoleon.* H.'id the wish of 

■ This til It has been questioned bj MaKwall, m Ms Life of tlie Diike of 
Wellington. Jaeiaon, lioweTor, demonstrates its oorractness; Life of 
Charles Wesley, 1, 1. The duke's nimie, in the "Army List" oi 18O0, ia 
the Hon. Arthnr Wesley, IJentanant Colonel of 83d Ee^ment. 
Vor„ 1,-5 
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Garret Wesley teen accomplished, tte name of the Duko 
of Wellington, and the hymns of Charles Wesloy, might not 
to-day be known wherever the English language is spoken, 

WTien about eighteen years old, Charles was elected to 
GhrLst Church Collie, Oxford. John had previously left it 
to become a fellow at Lincoln ; the religious seriousness 
which had grown with his youth, now deepened into a pro- 
found acxiety to solve, by his own experience, the questions 
of personal religion. HealthM in his temperament, and 
not knowing, as he records in later years, " fifteen minutes 
of low spirits " during his life, he nevertheless bore, from 
day to day, the consciousness of a want of harmony with 
God, Such a harmony, "peace with God," was his ideal 
of personal reli^on. Could it not be attuned 1 If attained, 
conld it fail to be a matter of consciousness ? Did not the 
Scriptures teach that " the Spirit itself bear eth witness with 
our spirits that we are the children of God ?" Was there 
not also a " Ch™tlan Perfection" taught in the Scriptures ; 
a " perfect love which casteth out fear ?" Not, of course, a 
perfection according to the absolute moral law of God, but 
according to the accommodated relation to that law in whidi 
our fallen race exists, under the mediatorial economy, and 
in which unavoidable imperfections are provided for by the 
Atonement, as in tije case of unregenerate infancy, without 
the remorseful sense of guilt. ]f these conjectures were 
correct, what a deplorable condition did Christendom pre- 
sent? How few exemplified essential Christianity? How 
generally had dogmatism, ecclesiasljcism, or, at best^ mere 
ethical principles, overshadowed the spiritual life, and free- 
dom, and beauty of genuine religion ? How necesssary was 
it that the Christian worid should be recalled from the "tithe 
of the mint and anise and cummin," to the spiritual life and 
simplicity of the Gospel, and that he, first settling these 
questions for himself, should proclaim them as on the house- 
tops to his generation^ These were the essential questions 
of " Methodism," that is to say, of primitive Christianity ; 
and thus, while meditating in the cloisters of Oxford, w^is 
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Ke bang prepared, by tlie habitua] pressure of such interro- 
gaJtiions upon his own eonsdenee, for the great mission which 
was before him. His Yigilant mother, who seema to have 
be«i providentially guided, not only to form his character 
for the origination of Methodism, but to direct him, during 
her long life, in jnany of its distinct an5 most important 
stages, sb-eagthened, *by her letters, the tendenoiea of 
his mind at this time. "And now," said she, "in good 
earnest, resolve to malte religion the business of your life ; 
for, after all, that is the one thing that, strictly speaJdng, is 
necessary. Ail things besides are comparatively little to 
the purposes of life. I heartily wish you would now enter 
upon a strict examination of yourself, that you may know 
whether you have a reasonable hope of salvation by Jesus 
Christ. If you have, the safisfaction of knowing it will 
abundantly reward your pains; if you have not, you will 
find a more reasonable occasion for tears than can he met 
with in any tragedy." ' 

As usual in the moral discipline of good men, he was 
to reach the solution of the problems which now ab- 
sorbed his attention, by inward struggles, the "fiery trial" 
which purifies. He did not yet apprehend the Scriptural 
simplicity of faith as the condition of justification, and 
also of sanctification. He pored over the pages of that 
marvelous book, De XmitaUone Ckrisii, which has lent the 
fragrance of its sanctity to every language of the civilized 
world, and which, by its peculiar appositeness to almost every 
aspiration, misgiving, or consolation of devout minds, has 
seeined more a production of Divine inspiration than . any 
other work in Christian literature, except the Scriptures. It 
had been a fevorite with his father, his "great and old 
companion." Almost perfect for its design asa monastic 
manual, its very adaptedneas, in this respect, staggered the 
youthful Wesley, but it fmled not to infect him with its ias- 
cinating mysticism. Its impression was deepened by Jer- 
emy Taylor's "Holy Living and Dying." The rare poetio 

' SontlwT'a Wialoj, ohap. 3. Smith's Iliatoiy of Metliodisin, I, K. 
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beauties of this work could not fail to cliarm Hs young 
imaginafimi; but its piety was stUl more grateful to his 
present inquiring temper, Taylor's views of simplidtj 
and purity of motive commended themselves to Its con- 
science. Instantly, he says, he resolved to dedicate all hia 
life to CkxJ, all his thoughts, and words, and actions — ^being 
tfcoroi^ily convinced there is no medium; that not only 
a part,'but the whole must either be a sacrifice to God or 
himself, "that is, in dfect, to the devil ;" a sentiment that 
characterized his entire remaining life. The more genial 
light of the " Holy Living " illuminated, though it did 
not fully explain liie pages of the "Imitation," and both 
books became his daily companions. His letters show their 
effect, and his &ther, percdving it, endeavored to confirm it. 
"God fit you for your great work," he wrote to him ; " fast, 
watch, aud pray, believe, love, endure, and be happy; toward 
which you ^all never want the ardent prayers of your most 
affectionate fiilher." Some of Taylor's opinions provoked 
the dissMit of the devout student, and led him more defi- 
nitively to doctrines which were to be vital in the theology 
of Methodism. He bishop, in common with most theolo- 
gians of his day, denied that the Christian could usually 
know his acceptance with God, Wesley replied : " If we 
dwell m Cairist and Christ in us, which he will not do unless 
we are regeaierate, certainly we must be sensible of it. If 
we can never have any certainty of our being in a state of 
salvation, good reason it is that every moment should be 
spent, not in joy, but ia fcM- and trembling; and then, 
undoubtedly, in this life we are of all men most miserable. 
God deliver us from such a fearful expectation ! Humility 
is, undoubtedly, necessary to salvation ; and if all these 
things are essential to humility, who can be humble, who 
can be saved ? That we can never he so certain of the par 
don of our sins as to be assured they will never rise up 
agiunst us, I firmly believe. We know that Hiey will infal- 
libly do so, if we apostatize; and I am not satisfied what 
evidence there can be of our final perseverance, till we have 
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finished our course. But 1 am persuaded we may know if 
we are raoio in a State of salvation, since that is expressly 
promised in the Holy Scriptures to our sincere endeavors, 
and we are surely able to judge of our own sincerity."* 

Here was not only his later doctrine of the " Witness of 
the Spirit," but a clear disseat from the Calvinistio tenet of 
" final perseverance." His proclivity to Arminianism be* 
came "quite decided about thi? time. " As I understand 
faith," he wrote, " to be an assent to any truth upon rational 
grounds, I do not think it possible, without peijury, to 
swear I believe anything unless I have reasonable grounds 
for my persuasion. Now that which contradicts reason 
cfBinot be said to stand upon reasonable grounds ; and 
such, undoubtedly, is every proposition which is incom- 
patible with the Divine justice or mercy. What, then, 
shall I say of predeatinatioQ 1 If it was inevitably decreed 
from eternity that a determinate part of mankind should 
be saved, and none besides, then a vast majority of the 
world were only bom to eternnl death, without so much as 
a possibility of avoiding it. How is this consistent with 
either the Divine justice or mercy 1 Is it merciful to 
ordain a creature to everlasting misery? Is it just to 
punish a man for crimes which he could not but commit ? 
That God should be the author of sin and injustice, which 
must, I tbinlf, be the consequence of mmntaining this opinion, 
is a contradiction to the clearest ideas we liave of the 
Divine nature and perfections." His mother confirmed 
him ia these views, and expressed her abhorrence of the 
Calvinistie theology. God's presdenco, she argued, is no 
more the effective cause of the loss of the wicked than our 
foreknowledge of the rising of to-morrow's sun is the cause 
of its rising. She prudently ad\ ised, however, abstinence 
from these speculations as " studies which tended more to 
confound than to mluim the undei'itandmg." 

The writings oi the celebrated Williim Law had much 

influence upon hmi ai this stage of his progress. They 

" Moore's Wedej, H, 1, S. 
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deepened his mystieism and confirmed liis asceticism, leading 
him to depend upon his own works as the means of purifi- 
cation and comfort, but failing to give him just ideas of the 
feith "whidi worketh by love." And precisely here was 
the critical period in his history, one which was to determine 
whether he should be the ascetic recluse at Oxford, with the 
" Imitation " ever before him, or the evangelist of his age, on 
Moorfields, and the Gwennap hills, with the Bible in his hand, 
homo unitis libri, a " man of one book," With an eamestuess 
bordering on agouy, he wrote to his mother, deploring the 
repugnance toward holiness, which he felt to be natural to 
him. He sought for humility, but complained that it seemed 
impossible to him. Humility with him, however, meant 
at this time the ascetic seif-abnegation of the "Imitation," 
a temper which, though it infected him transiently after- 
ward, was incompatible with his healthful temperament and 
with the destined work of his life. He implored his 
mother's counsels and prayers, entreating her especially to 
grant him the Thursday evenmg, which, according to her 
method of domestic training, she used to spend in devotional 
retirement with him. 

HLs removal from Christ Church College to tbat of Lin- 
coln, enabled him to change his ordinary society. He re- 
solved to make but few acquaintances in his new residence, 
and none that could not aid his religious progress ; and now 
he began that marvelous diary which so much illustrates his 
character, his literary opinions, and his unparalleled energy. 
He received the communion every week ; he gave alms to 
the poor, and his whole life was consecrated to the attain- 
ment of the personal "holiness without which no man 
shall sea the Lord." Meanwhile he iad been admitted 
to orders, and preached occasionally. He had ali-eady 
att'uned a high reputation at the university, and was 
esteemed an excellent critic in the classic languages; his skill 
in logic was extraordinary ; he was elected Greek leetiu'er 
and moderator of the classes in a few months atW obtain- 
ing his fellowship, and when but little more than twenty- 
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tUroe years old. These successes were a part of his provi- 
dmtial preparation for the career before Mm. Six times a 
week disputations were held at Liiicohi College; "I could 
not," he writes, " avoid acquiring aome degree of expertness 
in arguing, and especiaDy in discerning and pointing out 
well-covered and plausible fellacies. I have since found 
alDundant reason to praise Grod for giving me this honest 
art. By this, when men have hedged me in by what they 
call demonstrations, I have been many times able to dash 
them in pieces ; in spite of all its covers, to touch the veiy 
point where the fallacy lay, and it flew open in a moment." 
He was called away much of the time to assist his father, 
who was sinking under years, at Epworth. On one of his 
occasional visits to Oxford, he found that his brother was 
passing through the same religious crisis as himself: Oiarles 
wrote to him, urging his return to Oxford; he desci-ibes 
himself as mysteriously awakened from the moral lethargy 
in which he had spent his youth ; and attributes the Divine 
illumination which had been given him to the prayers of 
his mother. Both seemed to turn instinctively to her, rather 
than to their father, whenever their hearts were deeply 
moved by any religious anxiety or difficulty. 

John, during his rural retirement at Epworth, had 
yielded still more to his mystical tendencies under the inilu- 
ence of 4 Kempis and Law. The turning point which was 
to fit or unfit him for his great task, had not yet been passed. 
He had desired at one time to try the tranquil life of the 
Catholic recluses ; " it was the decided temper of his soul," 
he swd. Seclusion from the world for at least some months 
might, he hoped, settle his thoughts and habits. A school 
in one of the "Yorkshire d&Jes" was proposed. His wiser 
mother ag^n stepped in to save him for his appointed 
career, prophetically intimating that God had better work 
for hihi to do. He tells us lumself, that before his return to 
the imiversity he traveled some miles to see a " seriotis man." 
Sir, said this person, as if inspired at the right moment, 
with the right word, for the man of Providence standing ht- 
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fore him ; Sir, yon wish to serve God and go to heaveii ; 
remeiaber you cannot serve him alone ; you must therefore 
Jind companions, or make them ; the Bihle knows nothing of 
solitary religion. Wesley never forgot theise words. They, 
perhaps, forecast the history of his life. On reaching Ox- 
ford he found "companions" already prepared for him hy 
Ida brother's agency. The "Hrfy Club" was now known 
there, and the epithet of "Methodist" had already been 
conHnitted to eeclesiaatieal history. He arrived at Oxford 
m November, 1729 ; Cliarles tuid his religious assomtes 
gathered immediately around iiim, reet^nizing at once that 
capacity for gmdauce and authority which all who sp- 
|ffoacbed him afterward, seemed spontaneously to adinowl 
edge. Charl^ .was now twenty-oae years of age, a Bache- 
lor of Arts> and a college tutor. The " Holy Club," of 
which he was considered the founder, at first consisted of but' 
(bur 'members. Their nanies are reverently preserved by 
Methodist writers ■ they were, "Mr, John We^ey, who was 
fellow of Lincoln CoUege ; his brother Charles, student of 
Christ Church ; Mr. Morgan, commoner of Christ Church 
the son of an Irish gentleman ; and Mr. Kirkbam, of Merton 
College." They were closely bound togetl^r not only in 
their religious sympathies, but m their studies, spendhig 
three or four evenings each week in reading t«^ther the 
Greek Testament and the andest classics, and Sanday even- 
ings ia tJie study of divinity. They received the Lord's 
Supper weeldy, and fiisted twice a week. A rigid system of 
self-examination was drawn up for them fcy Wesley, which, it 
baa been observed, might have been appended to tbo spiritual 
oxerd.ses of Loyola, had it not mentioned the laws of ths 
AnglicMi Church. The almost monastic habits of life they 
were forming, in which, as Wesley's bit^^^phers, Coke srad 
Moore, remark, " the darkness of their minds as to Gospel 
truths is evident," was eounteracted by the benevolent 
and active sympathies of Morgan, He had visited the 
prison, and brought hack reports which induced the little 
company systematically to instraet the prisoners once ot 
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twice a week. Morgan also came to them from the bedside 
of a sick person of the town, and they were led to adopt a 
plan for the regular visitation of the siclt. Meanwhile lieir 
numbers increased. In 1730 several pupils of John, and one 
of- Charles, joined them; in 1732 Ingham, of Queen's Col- 
lege, and Broughton, of Exeter, and about the same time 
GaytoB, of Brazennose, with some of his pupils, and Iler- 
vey, the author of "Theron and Aspasio" and "The Medi- 
tations," were received. WMtefield joined them in 1735. 
Before the return of John from Epworth, the term Meth- 
odist had been applied to them in jest, by a fellow student, 
and Charles was the first of the family who received the now 
honored title. It was suggested, doubtless, by their meth- 
odical lives ; but it had been previously used among religious 
parties, A hundred years prior to this date, we hear of "the 
Anabaptists and plain pack-staff Methodists."* A class of 
Nonconformists, in the daya of Annesley, were designated 
by the epithet, for their views respecting the method of 
man's justification before God; and a controversial pamphlet 
of those times discusses the principles of the " New Method- 
ists,"'" A class of high Calvinistic divines in England, 
about the time of the Wesleys, also bore the title. 

Morgan, whose influence on his companions was so salu- 
tary, was of delicate constitution, but tireless beneficence. 
He not only visited the sick and prisoners, but collected 
together the peasant ehildreii of the vicinity for religious in- 
struction, and the distribution of good books. His health 
f^led and he retired to his home in Ireland, where, after a 
period of mental depression, produced by disease, he died In 
" great peace and resignation." 

' Jsoiaon's Charles Wesley, ehap. 3. 

"> The contrOTersj and tho party aeem to have lieen ostensive. Dr. 
Williama, ivho preached Annoalej'H fimeral sermon, was one of tlieii 
writeta. The queatioms in diapute ware referred to tie arbrtratiim of 
Bishop Staiingfloet. The title of the pamphlet alluded to is, " A Wnr 
Among the Angles of the Churohea, wherein is shown the Principles of 
the New Methodists in the great Point of Jnatifieation, slsc a Form of 
Pntyar according to those Prinoiplea," eto.—Ibid. 
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"Whitefieldhasleftus acharacteristicaccountof his eonneo- 
tioti with the " Holy Club." He was born in 1714, at Glou- 
cester. He describes his chUdhood as exceedingly vicious. 
"Ifltracemyseif/'hesays, "frommyeradle to my manhood, 
I can see nothing in me but a fitness to be damned ; and if the 
Almighty had not prevented me, by hia grace, I had now either 
been sitting in darkness, and in the shadow of death, or con- 
demned, as the due reward to my crimes, to be forever lifting 
up my eyes in torments." '^ Yet he alludes to intervals of 
deep religious sensibility in his early life. When about fifteen 
years old he " put on his blue apron and his snuffers," washed 
mops, cleaned rooms, and became a " common drawer " in the 
Bell Inn, which was Iteptby his mother at Bristol. Thomas it 
Kempis, so important with the Wesleys at Oxford, had Mien 
into his hands, and could not fail to impress a heart like his, 
which retained through life the freshness of childtood, and 
attained with advanced piety, the vivid but steady ardor 
of a seraph. He had already given evidence of ijis natural 
powers of eloquence in school dedanaations, and while in the 
Bristol Inn composed two or three sermons. Hearing of 
the possibility of obtaining an education at Oxford, as a servi 
tor or "poor student," he prepared himself and went thither, 
and afterward provided for his expenses, chiefly by serv 
ing his feUow collegians. His mind had taken a deeply re- 
ligious turn while yet at Bristol, but ^ Kempis had not 
helped him to comprehend the doctrine of Justification by 
Taith, He says that when he was sixteen years of age, he 
began to fcst twice a week for thirty-six hours together, 
piayed many times a day, received the sacrament every ten 
days, fasted himself almost to death aU the forty days of 
Lent, during which time he made it a point of duty never to 
go less than tJiree times a day to public worship besides 
seven times a day to his private devotions, yet, 1 e adds I 
knew no more that 1 was to be bom again in Cod, b n a 
new creature in Christ Jesus, than if I was ne 1 n at 
all," He obtwned Law's Serious Call at Oxfo d and hat 
" Eobcrt Philip's Life and Times of Whitefleld, oh p 
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powerful book aiFected him as it had tlie Wesleys. He 
says, that he now began to pray and sing paalma twice every 
day, besides morning and evening, to fast every IMday, 
and to receive the sacrameat at a parish church near his col 
l^e, and at the castle, where the "despised Methodists used 
to receive it once a month." The Methodists were not only 
tlie common butt of Oxford ridicule, but their fame had 
. spread as far as Bristol before Whitefield left his home. He 
had "loved them," he tells us, before he entered the univer- 
sity, and now defended them against the sarcasms of his 
fellow students. For a year he longed to meet them, but 
an opportunity seemed not to oiFer, though he oi\:en gazed 
at them with deep emotions as they passed through a 
satirical crowd to receive the Eucharist at St. Mary's. 

He procured, at last, an introduction to Charles Wesley, 
who received him at once to his heart, for they were conge- 
nial spirits, being both ardent with vivid natural sympathies ; 
the one a natural poet, the other a natural orator. He was 
soon introduced to the Holy Qub. "They built me up 
daily," he says, "in the knowledge and fear of God, and 
taught .me to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ." Like them he now began to live by rule, to econo- 
mize the very moments of his time; and whether he ate or 
drank, or whatsoever he did, to do all to the glory of God. 
Like them, he received the sacrament every Sunday, at 
Chi-ist Church, and he joined them in fasting Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Regular retirement, morning and evening, for 
meditation and prayer, he says he found at first difficult, if 
not irksome; but it grew profitable and delightful. He was 
soon abroad visiting the sick and prisoners, and reading tc 
poor iamilies, for it had become a custom of the Methodist 
band to" spend an hour every day in such acts of usefiilness. 

Ihe morals of the university were low at this time. Infi- 
delity prevailed, and called forth public remonstrances from 
the coll^iate authorities. What regard was paid to religion 
was formal and lifeless, and the little company of earnest 
inquirers looked beyond tlieir circle, in vain, for sympathy 
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and guidanee. It is not a matt«r of woader, then, that 
some of them fell into errors. Whitefieid, for a time, 
became a Quietist, and sought repose for his troubled 
spirif in seclusion from the usual meetings of the dub, in 
walks in the fields, and in praying silently by himself. The 
Wesleys rescued him, and gave him directions as hia 
" various juid pitiable state required." " God gave me," he 
writes, with his chai^cteristic tenderness of feeling, " God 
gave me, blessed be his holy name, a teachable temper, 
and I ivas delivered from those wiles of Satan," 

The scene presented by these young men, thus struggling 
for self-purification at the greatest seat of English learning, 
and unconsciously preparing a new development of Protest- 
antism, at a time of general infidelity Mid demoralization, 
cannot fail to strike any devout mind as a most impress- 
ive spectacle. It is one of those examples of Di- 
vine Providence by which the Church, in some of its dark- 
est and most "hopeless exigences, has been endowed with 
"power from on high," and led forth, as from the wilder- 
ness, for renewed triumphs, by means which none had antic- 
ipated, aud which, notwithstanding their apparent msignifi- 
cance, have surpassed the wisdom of the wise and the 
resources of the mighty. Voltaire predicted, about this time, 
that in the next generation Christianity would be overthro^vn 
throughout the civilized world ; these young men defeated 
the prophecy, and rendered the next generation the most 
effective in Christian history since the days of Martin Luther, 

But their preliminary training was not over. The lead- 
ing agents of the coming revolution were to be cast out 
upon the world, to prepare themselves, in a lai^r arena, 
for the work before them. The father of the WesSeya, 
approaching his end, and exhorting his sons, meanwhile, to 
struggle on, had entreated John to become his succe^oi: at 
Epworth, TmA protect his family from dispersion at hia 
death. The appeal was an affecting one, and the son has 
been reproached for not heeding it; but he was steadfast in 
his coaviction that a diflbrent course of life devolved upiwi 
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him ; sni his thoughtful mother aeems not to have joined 
her husband in the attempt to divert Mm from it. The 
rector died, tie family was seattpred, and the Epworth rec- 
tory fedea from the history of Methodism, to reappear again 
only when, in later years, its founder, hastaiing over tie 
(■ealm to call the neglected multitudes to repentance, md, 
(icMied the pulpit of his father, stood upon his tombstone, 
in the ohurdi-yard, and prod^med his message to the vil- 
lagers. The disinterestedness of his motives, in declining 
the Epworth living, was soon tested, Generd Oglethorpe, 
the friend and correspondent of his father, was aboiit to 
conduct a reinforcement to the colony of Gfeoi^ia, and the 
young divine, who had refused a quiet i-ectory, and tJie com- 
forts of the parental home, consented to go, accompanied by 
his brother Charles, as a missionary to the American aborig 
ines. He was to bo disappointed in bis main design, but. 
was to learn, by the expedition, importimt lessons for the 
future. Tte charm of the mystic writers still hung about 
him; it was to he dispelled ia the remote wUds of America, 
where it could do little harm, but where his failure to find relig- 
ious peace, contrasted witli the practical piety and spiritual 
enjoyment of a few simple Moravians, was to prepare him 
to return better qualified for tlie predestined work of his life. 

It was still a question whether he ought to desert his 
widowed mother, who was now dependent upon her chil- 
drem. " I can be," he replied to flie invitation, " the staff of 
her age, her chief support and comfort," His consent 
depended upon hers; and her reply was what might have 
lieen expected from sudi a woman: "If I had twenty soum, 
( should rejoice that they were all so employed, thougli 
( should never see them agam," 

On the 14th of October, 1785, the party, consisting of 
She two Wesleys, and Messrs, Ingham and Delamotte, left 
Ijondon to embark. They found on board the ship one 
hundred and twenty-four persons, including twenty-sis 
German Moravians, with their bishop, David Nitschman. 
John Wesley seems immediately, though informally, to 
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have been, recognized as the religious head of the floating 
community, and his metiodieai habits prevailed over all 
around him. The ship hecame at once a Bethel Church and 
a seminary. The daily course of life among the MethottiBl 
party was directed hy Wesley : from four till five o'clock in 
the morning each of theai spent in private prayer ; from five 
till aevefo they read the Bible together, carefully comparing 
it with the writings of the earliest Christian ages ; at seven 
they breakfasted ; at eight were the public prayers. Prom 
nine to twelve Wesley usually studied German, aud Deia/- 
motte Greek, while Charles Wesley wrot« sermons, and 
Ingham instructed the children. At twelve they met to 
give an a<«ount of what each had done since their last 
meeting, and of what they designed to do before the next. 
About one they dined ; the time from dinner to four was 
spent in reading to persons on hoard, a number of whom 
each of them had taken in chaise. At four were the even- 
ing prayers, when either the second lesson of the day was 
explained — as the first always was in the morning — or the 
children were catechised and instructed before the congrega- 
tion. Prom five to six they ^wn retired for private prayer. 
From six to seven Wesley read in his state-room to two Or 
three of the passengers, and each of hie brethren to a few 
more in theirs; at seven he joined the Germans in their 
public service, while Ingham was reading between decks to 
as many as desired to hear. At eight they met again to 
exhort and mstruct one another. Between nine and ten 
they went to bed, where, says Wesley, neither the roaring 
of the sea, nor the motion of the ship, could take away thfl 
refreshing sleep which God gave them. " 

Here was practical " Methodism " still struggling in its 
forming process; it was Epworth rectory and Susanna 
Wesley's discipline afloat on the Atlantic. 

The great event of the voyage, as affecting the history of 

Methodism, was the illustration of genuine religion which 

the little band of Moravian passengers gave during a 

""Waa!ey's Jonriial, AmjolTES. 
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perilous storm. Wesley Lad observed with deep interest 
their hiunble piety, in offices of mutuai kindness and serv- 
ice, «nd in patience under occasional maltreatment; but 
when the storm arose there was an opportunity, he says, of 
seeing whether they were delivered from the spirit of fear, 
as well as from that of pride, anger, and revenge. In the 
inidst of the psalm with which tiieir service began, the sea 
brolte over the ship, split the main-sail into pieces, and 
poured in between the decks as if the great deep had 
already swallowed them up. A terrible alarm and outcry 
arose among the English, but the Gei-mans calmly sung on. 
Wesley asked one of tbem : " Were you not afraid f He 
answered : " I thank God, no." " But were not your women 
and children f" "No; our women and children are not 
afraid to die," ' ■ 

Wesley felt that he had not yet so learned Christ, and 
retired to lay the lesson to heart, and to urge it on the 
attention of their "crying, trembling English neighbors," 
On arriving in America it was again to be pressed upon his 
awakened mind by a representative of these devoted people. 
He met Spjuagenbeig, one of their pastors, and consulted 
him respecting the best plans of ministerial labor. 

" My brother," said the Moravian, " I must first ask yoi. 
one or two questions. Have you the witness within your- 
self? Does the Spirit of God bear witness with your spirit 
that you are a child of God V 

Wesley was surprised, and knew not what to answer. 
Spangmherg observed his embarrasBment, and asked : " Do 
you know Jesus Christ V " I know he is the Saviour of the 
world," replied Wesley. " True," rejoined the Moravian ; 
" h-ut do yon know that he has saved you9" " I hope he 
has died to save me." Spangenherg only added: "Do jou 
know yourself ?" "I do," responded Wesley; "but," he 
writes, "I fear they were more words." 

He was impressed by the simple beauty of the religious 
life of these Moravians, Delamotte and he lodged with 
them, and had opportunities, day by day, of observin™ 
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their whole demeanor ; for ttey were present in one room 
with dieni from morning till night, unless for the little time 
spent in. walking for exercise. He describes them as al- 
ways employed, always cheerful, always cordial to one 
another ; " they had put away all anger, and strife, and 
wralh, and hittemees, and clamor, and evil-apeaking ; they 
wjJked worthy of the vocaHoa wherewith they were called, 
and adorned tfae Gkispel of our Lord in all things." His 
Churchly prejudices were rebuked by the apostolic purity 
of their ecclesiastical forms. They met, he says, to con- 
sult concerning the afiairs of their Church; Spangenbei^ 
being about to go to Peamsylvania, and Bishop Nitschman 
to return to Germany. After several hours spent in con- 
ference and prayer, they proceeded to the election and ordi- 
nation of a bishop. The great ^mplicifcy, as well as 
solemnity, of the proceeding almost made him foi^et the 
seventeen hundred years between him aud the apostles, 
and im^ine himself in one of those assemblies where 
form and state were unknown, biit Paul, the tent-maker, 
or Peter, the fisherman, presided, with the demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power." 

It early became manifest that he could not prosecute his 
designs respecting the Indians, and he continued in Savan- 
nah; but his ascetic habits and severe formalism were mt- 
succeasful in reclaiming the demoralized colonists, A 
similar ^lure attended his brother at Frederica. They 
labored indeMgably, but had yet very imperfect ideas of 
the " way of salvation by feith." The forms of the Church 
were enforced with a repetition and rigor which soon tireJ 
out &s people, Mid provoked resentmerits and persecutions. 
Charles performed four public services every day, en- 
larging them by an explanation of the morning and even- 
ing lessons. John, assisted by Delamotte formed what: 
serious peraonj they could find at Sivannih into ■i 
sodety, to meet once or twice a week, m oidei to lepioi 
inatruct, and exhort one another, and f them stlectti a 
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Rmaller number for a more intimate communion. He read 
tJie prayers a<!cording to the primitive order of his Church, 
beginning with tlie morning service at five o'clock, giving a 
sermon and the communion service at eleven, and tlie 
evening service at three. Between eleven and three, when 
the people wei-e compelled by the heat to remain at home, 
he visited them " from house to house. Pollowing the 
primitive but obsolete Eubric, he would baptize children 
only by immersion, and ao person was admitted as a sponsor 
who was not a communicant. He refused to recognize any 
baptism which was performed by a clergyman who had not 
received episcopal ordination, and insisted upon i 
such children as had otherwise received that s 
His rigor extended even so fer as to refiise the Lord's Sup- 
per to one of the most devout men of the settlement, who 
had not been baptized by an episcopally ordained minis- 
ter ; 1* and the burial service itself was denied to such as 
died with what he deemed unorthodox baptism. 

Asceticism is uauaOy associated with formalism, for the 
misled but anxious mind, failing to find comfort in the one, 
would add other expedients for its relief. Both the brotii- 
ers denied themselves not only the luxuries, but many of the 
ordinary eoaveniences of life. They slept on the ground 
rather than on beds ; they refused aJl food but bread and 
water; and John went barefooted, that he might .encourage 
the poor boys of his school — a condescension better in its 
motive thMi in its example. In fine, these Oxford studente, 
misapprehending the simplidty of the Giospel, and the lib- 
erty wherewith CSirist maketh free, were groping their way, 
in the new world, through nearly the same deplorable errors 

" Whan he escapod theae " ortliodox " follies, te roferrad to ttem Willi 
nstonisliment. In his Journal for Septembef SB, 1749, he ^vea a letter 
from John Martic Bobius, and adds r " What a troly ChrieHan pioty and 
rinipliolty broBthe in these lines I And yet this very man, when I was 
at Savannali, did I lefaae to adroit to the Lord's table, becfluao he waiB 
not bapttod ; ttat is, not baplizBd by a roinietcr who had been epis- 
oopnlly ordMoed. Can any one , oany High-Chnreh aea! higher than 
fiuB) And how well have I been Binoe beaten with mine own staff I" 
Vol. I.— S 
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which a dass of earnest men of the same tmiveraity have 
promulgated in our day, with as little success, both as it re- 
specta their own spiritual life and the reformation of the 
{3iurch. They were Puseyites. 

Not only their rigorous practices, but their theological 
opinions defeated them. Faith, not worlts, as the con- 
dition of justification — faith producing works as its neces- 
sary fruits ; ordinances and sacraments as only aids to 
faith ; the conscious forgiveness of sins ; peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost; the sanctification, not the abnegation, of 
the natural affections said appetites, with cheerful thankfiil- 
ness to Hijn "who giveth us richly all things to enjoy;" 
these were conceptions as yet obscure, if not foreign to 
thdr minds. How, with the Holy Scriptures in their 
hands. Hey could thus err might, indeed, be a mystery to us, 
were it, not that the history of the human mind shows somii- 
versally the power of traditional influences, and of even appar- 
ently acddental states of opinion, to distort the interpretation 
of liio plainest truth; so that the declaration of a profound 
and evangelical writer '* of our own age may yet prove true, 
that ideas now admitted by the Christian world to be correct, 
may yet come to be repelled as intolerable and abominable. 

The colonists recoiled from the earnest but erring mis- 
sionaries. Gossip, backbiting, and scandal, the prevalent 
vices of small and isolated settiements, beset them at aU 
points; mi unfortunate "courtship" which Wesley found it 
prudent to abandon, occasioned the disaffection of a large 
family circle; open persecution followed, and an attempt 
was made to assassinate Charles Wesley. In about a year 
he returned by way of Boston, where he preached repeatedly 
in King's Chapel. In some fifteen months more John fol- 
lowed him. They had failed in their designs, but they had 
learned imporfcmt lessons. On the sea Wesley wrote that be 
had bent Ihe bow too far, by making antiquity a co-ordinate 
rather than a subordinate rule with Scripture ; by admit- 
ting several doubtful writing ; by extending antiquity too 
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&r ; by belleTing' more practices to have Leen universal m 
the ancient Chiireh than ever wero so ; by not considoring that 
the decrees of synods or coundls -were of but human autho- 
rity. These considerafJons insensibly stole upon him, he 
says, as he grew acquainted with the Mystic writers, whose 
descriptions of union with God and internal religion made 
everything else appear mean and insipid. " But, in truth," 
he adds, "they made good works appear so too; yea, and 
iaith itself, and what not ? They gave me an entire new 
view of religion, nothing like any I had before. But, alas ! 
it was nothing like that religion which Christ and , his apostles 
taught. I had a plenary dispensation from all the com- 
mands of God ; the form was thus : I-ove is all ; all the 
commands besides are only means of love ; you must choose 
those which you feel are means to you, and use them as 
long as they are so. Thus were all the bands buret at once ; 
and though I could never fully come into this, nor contentedly 
omit what God enjoined, yet, I know not how, I fluctuated be- 
tween obedience and disobedience. I had no heart, no vifor 
no zeal in obeying; continually doubting whether 1 was right 
or wrong, and never out of perplexities and entanglements. 
Nor can I at this hour give a distinct aecount how or when I 
came a little back toward the right way ; only my present 
sense is this— all the other enemies of Christianity are triflers; 
the Mystics are the most dangerous ; they stab it m the vitals, 
and its most serious professors are most likely to fell by them." 
Thus was he brealdng away from the mists which had 
encompassed him ; but he had not yet reached those higher 
acclivities of the religious life, where the problems whioh 
had agonized hisspirit shine out in clear, serene illumina- 
tion to the vision of feith. There is an earnestness which is 
touching in its pathos in an entry of his journal, written as 
tlie ship approached the Land's End of England : " I went 
to America," he says, "to convert the Indians, but O! who 
shall convert me ? Who, what is ho that will deliver me 
from this evil heart of unbelief? I have a fijr summer re- 
lijj;ioii ; 1 can talk well, nay, and believe myseli; whi]e n<i 
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danger is near; but let death look me in'thc face, and my 
spirit is troubled, aor can I say, to die is gain. ] think 
verily, if the Gospel Le true, I tan safe ; for I not only have 
given, and do give all my goods to feed the poor — I not only 
give my body to be burned, drowned, or whatever else God 
shall appoint for me, but I follow after charity — ^though not 
as I ought, yet as I can — ^if haply I may attain it. I now 
believe the Giospel is true. I show my iWth by my works, 
by staking my all upon it. I would do so again and again 
a thousand times, if the choice were still to make. Who- 
ever sees me, sees I would be a Christian. Therefore are 
my ivays not like other men's ways ; therefore I have been, 1 
am, I am content to be, a by-word, a proverb of reproach. 
But in a storm I think, What if the Gospel be not true 1 
Then thou art of all men most foolish. For what hast thou 
given thy goods, thy ease, thy friends, thy reputation, thy 
country, thy life? For what art thou wandering over the 
face of the earth 'i a dream 1 a cunningly-devised fable ? ! 
who will deliver me from this fear of death 1 What shall I 
do ? Where shall I fly from it 1 Should 1 fight against it \>j 
thinking, or by not thinking of it ? A wise man advised me 
some time since, ' Be still, and go on.' . Perhaps this is best; 
to look upon it as my cross ; when it comes to let it humble 
me, and quicken all my good resolutions, especially that of 
praying without ceasing ; and at other times to take no thought 
about it, but quietly to go on in the work of the Ix)rd." 

On the 1st of February, 1738, he was again in England, 
and writing in his diary : " This, then, have I learned in thij 
ends of the earth — -that I 'am fallen short of the glory of 
God;' that my whole heart is 'altogether corrupt aud 
abommable,' and, consequently, my whole life — seeing it 
cannot be that an 'evO tree' should 'bring forth good 
fruit ; ' that, ' alienated ' as I am fi-om ' the life of God,' I am 
a ' child of wrath,' an heir of hell ; that my own works, my 
own sufferings, my own righteousness, aro so far from re- 
conciling me to an offended God, so far from making any 
atonement for the least of those sins which ' are more in 
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number than the hairs of my head,' that the most specious 
of tliewi need an atonement themselves, or they cannot 
abide his righteous judgment ; that ' having the sentence of 
death' in my heart, and having nothing m or of myself to 
plead, I have no hope but that of being justified freely, 
• through the redemption that is in Jesus ;' I have ao hope, 
but that if I seek, I shall find Christ, and ' be found in him, 
nut having my own righteousness, but that which is through 
the faith of Chi-ist, tlie righteousness which is of God by 
faith.'" Astonishing and affecting disclosures of the mys- 
terious heart of man ! Admonitory lesson to all who would 
aucceasfiiUy seek the tfuth, and by it be made free ! Here 
was anuoi of healthful temperament, of rare intelligence, of 
logical astuteness, who had read every line of Holy Scrip- 
ture m the very language in which prophet or apostle had 
penned it, and yet, with the Bible in his hand, and an anguish 
of earnestness m his heart, he stumbles before the most im- 
portaiit and most simple truths of revelation. What is the 
solution of this mystery 1 Can we suppose that had he 
read the Scriptures only, and interpreted them as im earnest, 
unsophisticated peasant would have done, he could so long 
have failed of their sinaple fmth and inexpressible comfort ^ 
These were al! he needed; he had reached all other con- 
ditions of the Christian life; the laith to appropriate to him- 
self the promises and consolations of the Gospel was still 
ladling; but could he have failed to discern this fact if he 
had looked mto the SovipEurea without the sophistications of 
other books and the prejudice of traditional errors? His 
previous references to councils, and Church decrees, and 
mysticism — Kis asceticism and eccleaiastidsm in Georgia — 
these explain the mystery. They complicated and rendered 
nugatory his more direct and simple views of truth. Neither 
the personal history of Wesley nor the history of Method- 
ism itself, can be comprehended without these revelations 
of his inward struggles. But the light was dawning, and 
tJie morning was at hand. The Moravians were again to 
meet him in London. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

aEOBGE WHITEFIELD. 

Wiitefiald's Mectsl Confliuts — His AaoeKo Errors — Hla ConvorBion — 
He begins to preach — He praaohea io the Metropolis — Kemarkabia 
EffeotB of Ms SetmonB — His Powers as an Orator — He embarks for 
Amarioa— His Eetum to England. 

DusiHO the absence of the Wesleys in America, Gfeorge 
Wliitefield was the presiding spirit of the "Holy Club" at, 
Oxford. He preceded the Wesleys in obtaining the peace 
of mind, and "assurance of faith," which they had sought 
together so arduously before they pa3-t«d. But, like tiem, 
he pa^ed through an ordeal of agonizing self-oonilicta, in 
which his sensitive mind became deeply melancholy, and 
was betrayed into ascetic follies. He was overwhelmed 
with morbid horrors, and describes himself as losing at 
times, even the power of thinking. His memory failed ; his 
feelings were cramped, he says, as a man bound in iron 
armor,; he selected Hie poorest food, and the meanest ap- 
parel, and by dirty shoes, patched raiment, and coarse gloves, 
endeavored to mortify his bui-dened spirit He was insulted 
by his fellow students, and those who employed his serv- 
ices discharged him, because of his self-negligence. He 
dwly underwent some contempt at college. Students threw 
dirt at him in the streets. Whenever be' knelt down 
to pray he felt great pressure both in soul and body, and 
often prayed under the weight of it till the sweat dripped 
from his face, "God only knows," he writes, "how many 
nights 1 have lain upon my bed groaning under what t 
felt. Whole days and weelcs have I spent in lying pros- 
trate on the ground in silent or vocal prayer." ' Durin;; 
» Philip's Ufa and ISmas of Whitefteld, chap 1. 
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the forty days of lent he ate notimg hut "coarse bread and 
sage tea," except on. Saturdays and Sundays. He prayed 
under tho trees at night, trembling with the cold, till the 
bell of the college called him to his dormitory, where he 
often spent in tears and suppl eat tl h hi h i ilj 

have bi-ought him the rd f f 1 p H health li 
under these rigors ; but h wr tes tl t n tw th ta d 1 
sicltness contmued six or s k. h t ted 1 1 IJ 

Iiave reason to bless God f t tl ugh tl 1 j 

Tor about the end of the th k, ft h ii ^ mid 

goae inexpressible trials by night and day, under this spirit- 
ual bondage, God was pleased at length to remove the heavy 
load, to enable him to lay hold on the cross by a living 
faith, and by giving him the Spirit of adoption to seal him, 
as he humbly hoped, even to the day of everlasting redemp- 
tion. "But O!" he continued, "with what joy, joy unspeal;- 
able, even joy that was full of glory, was my soul Hied, when 
the weight of sin went off, and an abiding sense of tiie par- 
doning love of God, and a ftdl assunuioe of J^th, broke in 
upon my disconsolate soul ! Surely it was the day of my 
espousals, a day to be had in everlasting remembrance. A t 
first my joys were like a spring tide, and, as it were, over- 
flowed the banks; go where I would I could not avoid itic 
mnging of psalms almost aloud; afterward they became 
more settled, and blessed be God, saving a few casual inter- 
vals, have abode and increased in my soul ever since." 

Healed in sotiI and convalescent in body, he visited 
Bristol for a change of air. He met there the bishop of 
Gloucester, who perceived tis talents and earnest spirit, 
and proffered him ordination. He prepared himself for 
the ceremony by fasting and prayer, and spent two hours 
the previous evening on his knees in the neighboring fields. 
At the ordination he consecrated himself to an apostolic 
life. "I trust," he writes, "I answered to every question 
from the bottom of my heart, and heartily prayed that God 
might say,. Amen, And when the bishop laid his hands 
upon my head, if my vile heart doth not deceive mc, 
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I offered up my whole apii-it, soul, and body to the servica 
of God's sanctuary. Let come what will, life oi death, 
depth or height, I shall henceforward live liite ono who, this 
day, in the presence of meii and angels, toolt the holy sac- 
rament, upon the profession of being inwardly moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon me that ministration in the 
Church. I can call heaven and earth to witness, that when 
the bishop laid his hand upon me, I gave myself up to be a 
martyr for Him who hung upon the cross for me. Known 
uafK> him are all future events and contingencies. I have 
thrown myself blindfold, and, I trust, without reserve, into 
His almighty hands." His remaining life was an exempli- 
fication of these vows. He had a soul of fire, and hence- 
forth it glowed brighter and brighter even unto the perfect 

fitted by every attribute of his large but simple mind to 
be an evangelist, but not an eedesia^cal legislator, he now 
went forth as the Baptist of Methodism, to prepare the 
way in both hemispheres for tie Wesleys and their coadju- 
tors. The good Bishop of Gloucester, who seems to have 
felt a genial sympathy with his ardent soul, gave him five 
guineas, " a great supply," wrote Whitefield, " for one who 
had not a guinea in the world." His first sermon was 
preached in the church where he had been baptized, and had 
received his first communion. He revealed at once his ex- 
traordinary powers. It was reported to the bishop that 
fifteen of his hearers had gone mad. The prelate only 
wished tliat the madness might not pass away before another 
Sabbath. 

Returning to Oxford he forthwith resumed his "Meth- 
odist " labors, comforting his brethren, visiting the sick and 
prisoners, and encouraging several charity schools which tlio 
" Holy Club " had established. He was called to London 
to preach temporarily at the Tower. There was some 
scoffing at his first appearance in the pulpit, but his natural 
eloquence and vivid zeal burst with surprise upon the 
people, and he passed out amid their blessings, while t!ie 
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query flew ii-om one to another, "Who is hef' For two 
months he continued to labor in the metropohs, visiting the 
soldiers in the barracks and hospitals, catechising children, 
reading prayers every evening in one ohapol, preaching in 
others, and delivering one sermon a week at least at Lud- 
gate prison. The people crowded to hear him. 

Returning to Oxford lie had the pleasure to see the Mefih- 
odist baud increasing, but he was soon away again preaching 
at Dummer, in Hampshire, where he spent eight hotirs a 
day in readuig prayers, cateehising children, and visitmg the 
parishioners. He had received several letters from the 
Wesleya, in Georgia, calling him thither. " Do you ask me 
what you shall have?" wrote John Wesley. "Foodtoeat, 
and raiment to put on, a house to lay your head in, such as 
your Lord had not ; and a crown, of glory that fadeth not 
away." His heart, he says, leaped within him, and echoed 
to the call. Hervey, of the Oxford Qub, took his place in 
Hampshire, and he resolved to go ^ain to London to em- 
bark. He went first to Bristol to take leave of his friends. 
While there he preached indefatigably. People of all 
classes, and all denominations, from Quakers to High 
Churchmen, flocked to hear him. "The whole city," he 
wrote, " seemed to be alarmed." The churches were 
crowded, " the word was sharper than a two-edged sword, 
and the doctrine of the new birth made its way like light- 
ning into the hearer's consciences." After a short absence 
■le returned to Bristol, and found the excited people, some 
m foot and some in coaches, coming a mile out of the city 
CO welcome him. They blessed him as he passed along 
the streets. Though preachmg five times a week, he could 
not appease the eager crowds. It was difficult for him to 
make his way through thorn to the pulpit Some climbed 
upon the roof of the church, others hung upon the rails of 
the organ loft, and the mass within made the air so hot 
with their breath, that the steam fell from the pillars like 
drops of rwn. When he preached his ferewell sermon, the 
irrepressible feelings of his hearers broke out into sobs and 
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tears all over the house. They followed him -w 
the street. They kept him busy the nest day, from early 
morning till midnight, in comforting or counseling them, 
and he had to escape from their importunities, secretly, 
durmg the night, for London. While delayed there hy his 
preparations for the voyage, his unexampled eloquence 
produced a general sensation through the metropolita:i 
churches. When he assisted at the Eucharist, the consecra 
tion of the elements had to he twice or thrice repeated. 
Charitable institutions claimed his services, and larger col 
lections were made than had ever been received by them on 
similar oc<;asions. Constables were stationed at the doors to 
restrain the multitude of hearers. Churches were crowded 
on week-days and on the autimmaJ Sunday mornings the 
streets were thronged before dawn with people, lighting 
their way by lanterns to hear him, 

Thia transcendent power arose from a combination of 
qualities, with which he was providentially endowed for 
the crisis that was approaching in the history of English, 
and, it is not too much to say, the history of general Prot- 
estantism. A great movement was at hand, which needed, 
among other agenda, powers like these to usher it in on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and to awaken the popular 
sympafiiies to welcome it^— a movement which, it has 
been said, has immediately, or remotely so given an 
impulse to Christian feeling «aA profession, on all sides, 
that it has come to present itself as the starting point 
of our modern religious history.^ Wesley was approach- 
ing the coast of England while Whitefield was prepar- 
ing for his embarkation; "and now," says an author who 
was not over crednlous respecting the providential facts of 
Methodism, "and now, when Whitefield, having excited this 
powerful sensation in London, had departed for Georgi.a, 
bo the joy of tiiose who dreaded the excesses of his zeal, no 
sooner had he left the metropolis than W^ley arrived there, 
to deepen and widen the impression which Whitefield bid 
s leaaa Taylor's "Wenley and Methodism, Pralucc. 
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made. Had their measures been concerted they could not 
more entirely have accorded." ' In a few days Wesley was 
proclaiming, in the pulpits of London, " If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature," 

It would be ditiicult, if not impossible, to define the elo- 
quence of Whitefield, It was the utterance of the whole 
man — heart, head, and person. It was more ; it was the 
" demonstration of the Spirit and of power," the utterance of 
a living, exulting piety. Just before these scenes in Loadon, 
while in his native county, he says his spirit would make 
such spilies that he thought it would escape from the 
body. At other times he was so overwhelmed with a 
sense of God's infmite majesty, that he was constrained to 
throw himself prostrate on the ground, and oiFer his soul as 
a blank for the Divine hand to write on it what shoidd 
please God. One night he describes as a time never to be 
forgotten. It happened to lighten exceedingly ; he had been 
expounding to many people, and some being afraid to go 
home, he thought it his duty to accompany them, and im- 
prove the occasion to stir them up for the coming of the Son 
of man. He preached to them warnings and consolations 
on lihe highway, while the thunders broke above his head, 
and the lightnings sped along his path. On his return to 
the parsonage, while the neighbors were rising irom their 
beds, and terrified to see the lightning run upon the ground, 
and shine from, one part of the heavens unto the other, he 
and a poor but pious countryman continued in the field, 
praying, praiang, and exulting in God, and longing for 
the tiro,e when Christ shall be revealed from heaven in a 
flame of fire ! " that my soul," he wrote, " may be in a 
like flame whai he shall actually come to call me !" 

How could Such a man be other than eloquent? An 
untutored hearer, returning from one of his sermons, 
significantly said, " He preached like a lion." But with this 
moral power he conibined most, if not all other qualifica- 
tions of a popular orator. He is said to have had a perfect 
■s Southflj's Wealej, ohiip. 4. 
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liatural grace of manner out of the pulpit, smd of gesture 
in it. Marvels are told about the compass and music of 
his voice. He was tall in person ; his features wci'e 
r^ular, and expressive of a generous and buoyant heart ; 
his eyes were blue and luminous, though smail, and a 
slight squint in one of them, caused hy the measles, is said 
not to have "lessened the uncommon sweetness" of hi^ 
countenance. His hunible origin, and occupation in thu 
Bristol Inn, enabled him to understand and address tlie 
common people, who, while admiring that natural grace 
which afterward rendered hira at home in aristocratic circles, 
felt tiat he was one from among themselves. He had 
also an aptitude for illustrations drawn from common 
life, and a tendency to popular humor, which, without 
degenerating into vulgarity, drew irresistibly toward him 
the popular interest ; so that Wesley, who was scrupn 
lously, though simply correct, said: "Even the little im 
proprieties, both of his language and manner, were the 
means of profiting many, who would not have been touched 
by a more correct discourse, or a more calm and regular 
manner of preaching," 

His passage to America was long. The ship's company, 
including, besides the crew, soldiers and emigrants, were 
mostly an immoral class ; but he preached, read prayers, 
catechised the children, and ministered to the sick, with 
such zeal, that before they reached Georgia the whole 
moral aspect of his floating congregation was changed. He 
remained in the colony only about four months, but during 
that time traveled and labored incessantly Mnong its settle- 
ments, A brief residence among the Indians, and an unsuc-. 
cessfiil attempt to frame a grammar of their language, seem 
to have satisfied him that his call was not unto them. He 
found many orphan children among the colonists, and pro 
jeeted an asylum for them, a design whidi led to hi^ early 
return to England. He embarked from Charleston, South 
Carolina, September, 1738, in iime, as we shall see, for 
important events in the incipient history pf Methodism. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

WESLEY AND THE MORAVIANS. 

Wesley's Eetum from Georgia — His Eali^ons DiBquiat— Sketoli of the 
Moraviana — Obligations of Methodisin to the Martyrs of Constsnoe — 
Zlska and Ma Peaaant Heroes — Comnienoement of Hemihut — Count 
Zinzandorf— Tlio Morariana in London— Peter EBhler— Converaion 
of ChsrleB Wesley— Convaraion of Jolin "Wealey— Wesley' a Visit to 
Hermhut— HiB Deacriplion of it— Theological Views — Obligations 
of Methodism to tho Moravians, 

The ship which bore Whitefield from England, passed in 
sight of that which bore Wesley bade, onlj' a few hours 
before his arrival at the Downs ; but neither of them knew 
tlie fact. Whitefield, liberated in spirit, and winged with 
zeal as with pinions of flame, waa flying exiiltingly on his 
mission ; ^ hut Wesley, who was to be last, and yet, in an 
important sense, first in the new career they had been fore- 
castmg, entered the metropolis, which was still stirred by 
the evangelical triumphs of his friend, bowed Mid broken in 
spiriL In placing his foot again on English soil, he repeats, 
with profound contrition, the record of his inward struggles : 
" It is now," he writes, " two years and almost four months 
since I left my native country, in order to teach the Geoi^an 
Indians the nature of Christianity. Bnt what have I learned 
myself, meantime^ Why, what I the least of aU sus- 
pected, that I, who went to America to convert others, was 
!iever myself converted to God. / am not mad, though I 
thus apeak, but I speak the words of truth wnd soberness, if, 
haply, some of those who stiU dream may awake, and see 
thatas I am so are they." Were they read in philosophy ? 
lie contuiuis, witli eloquent eai'nestness, . and in language 

• The device of Whitefield's seal was a winged heart, soaring abova tha 
globe, and the motto, .M-ra pdamm. Soiitliey'« Wesley, note Si. 
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which would cover boastfulness itself with shame ; were 
thsy read in philosophy 1 so was he. In ancient or modem 
tongues 1 he was also. Were they versed in the science of 
divinity 1 he too had studied it many years. Could they 
talk fluently upon spiritual things ^ the very same could he 
do. Were they plenteous in alms ? heboid, he gave all hfe 
goods to feed the poor. Did they giye of their lahor as 
well as their substance 1 he had labored more abundantly. 
Were they willing to suffer for their brethren ? he had 
thrown away his friends, reputation, ease, country ; he had 
put his life in his hands, wandering into strange lands ; ha 
had given his body to he devoured bj the deep, parched up 
with heat, consumed by toil and weai-iness, or whatsoever 
God sljould please to bring upon him. But, he continues, 
does all this, be it more or less, it matters not, make him 
acceptable to God t Does all Ije ever did, or can, ktiaw, 
soy, ffive, do, or mfer, justify him in His sight ' If the 
orades of God are true^ if we are stUl to abide bj the law 
and testimony, all these things, though, whpn ennobled by 
feith in Christ, they are holy, and just, and good, yet 
without it are dang and dross. He refuses to he com- 
forted by ambiguous hopes, "If," he idds "it he said 
that I have feith, for many such things have 1 heard 
from many miserable comforters, I answer, so have the 
devils a sort of feith ; but still they are strangers to the 
covenant of promise. The feith I want is a sure trust and 
confidence in God, that, through the merits of Christ, my 
&VD3 are forgiven, and I reconciled to the iavor of God." ^ 

But the time of his deliverance was at hand. He had 
learned in anguish its preparatory lessons ; his good works, 
his ascetism, his ritualism had failed him. It had been 
necessary, perhaps, that he should try them, in order to he 
a competent guide for the millions who were yet to bo 
affected by his influence. Susanna Wesley had educated him 
for his great work, and in this respect was the real founder 
of Methodism, for with a different character lie would have 

> Jonrnal, Anno 1TS3. 
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had a different listory ; the germinal principle of Methodism 
had sprung up at Oxford ; but the vital element which was 
to give it growth and enable it to branch out over the world, 
was stUI wanting. It was to be supplied in a manner which 
forms one of the most extraordinary illustrations of Divine 
Providence afforded by the annals of the Church, 

More than three hundred years had passed ^ce the 
Council of Constance had sacrificed, at the stake, the two 
noblest men of Bohemian history, Jerome and Huss. With 
Wicklif, they had initiated Protestantism a century before 
Luther. Though Wicklif died without the ionore of 
martyrdom, his work was apparently yet not really 
defeated; and his bones, dug up from the grare and 
reduced to ashes, were cast on the Severn, and borne by 
the ocean to the wide world, an emblem, says a Church 
historian, of the future fate of his opinions. The Papal 
persecutors representing Europe at Constance, deemed that 
iu destroying Jerome and Huas they had extinguished the new 
movement on the continent at least; but " God's thoughts 
are not as man's thoughts." A spark from the stake of Con- 
stance lit up at last the flame of Methodism in England, and 
is extcaiding over the world in our day like fire in stabble. 
, The princes and prelates had hardly retired from Con- 
Jtance when the people, always truer tban the great of the 
earti in their instinctive appreciation of great truths, rose 
throughout Bohemia to defend the opinions and avenge the 
death of tieir martyred teachers. Armed with flails, they 
marched victoriously against trained armies, for they were 
fighting for the right of themselves and of their children to 
the word of God and its sacraments, A nobleman of tiio 
court, Count Ziska, placed himself at their head, and orga- 
nizing them into a formidable army, fought against the 
Emperor Sigismund for the independence of Bohemia. He 
had lost one eye ; the remaining one was destroyed by an 
arrow in battle about a yeao" after the war b^an; but, 
when no longer able to see, he still led his triumphanl, 
peasants from victory to victory. Mounting a cask in tlie 
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camp, the sightless hei-o prepared them for battle by his 
eloquent appeals. The emperor invaded Bohemia, but 
Ziska totally defeated him. The blind commander in- 
vaded Austria and Hungary. His viotory at Arssig placed 
the Austrian dominions at his mercy. He founded among 
his rustic heroes the modem sdence of fortification; he 
held at bay the arms of all Germany ; he restored the in- 
dependence of Bohemia, extinguished factions, and achieved 
eleven rictories in pitched battles. Apparently immortal 
in war, he fell at last by the pls^ue ; but ordered, it is said, 
that his skin should be converted into drum-heads, to be 
beat in the marches of his soldiers. Eleven yeai« after his 
death did they mmntwn the desperate struggle. After 
memorable scenes of fenaticism and terror on both sides, 
it ^TOs concluded at last by the treaty of Prague, nearly 
twenty years subsequent to the martyrdom of Jerome anil 
Huss. That treaty conceded the most importMit religious 
demiuids of the Bohemians ; but the Papal party afterward 
denied them. ITie Hussites were depressed, persecuted, 
and exUed ; and it seemed at times that the movement had 
been defeated, and that " the blood of the martyrs " could 
not, in this instance at leasts be said to be " the seed of the 
Church." It is not necessairy, in order to vindicate a maxim 
which has so often been the hoast of Christian virtue Mid 
suffering, to trace the influence of the Wickliiite and Hussite 
agitations on the " Great Reformation " a century later. 
The BohemiMi Reformation, though repressed, was not 
extinguished. It had its own peculiar effect on the world, 
and has it to-day. Many families lingered in Bohemia and 
Moravia from generation to generation, retaining, in humble, 
obscurity, the truth for which the Constance martyrs had 
burned. A half century after their martyrdom the prisona 
of Bohemia groaned with the sufferings of their faithful fol- 
lowers. Five years later they were agmn ruthlessly hunted 
down by persecutions. They were dedared outlaws ; were 
expatriated and despoiled of their property. The sick and 
aged were driven out of their homes, and many perished of 
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t»U and hunger. Some expired in dungeons, others were 
tortured and burned, and the remnant took refuge in the 
diickest forests, where, fearing discovery during the day, 
tihey kindled their fires only by night, ajid ai-oimd them 
spent -the hours in watdiings, in reading Hie Scriptures, in 



mutual esiortationa, a 



tt prayer. 3 



It is an.otewor% feet Chat these persecuted Bohemians gava 
the first printed edition of the Bible to the world, and the old- 
est version in my modem laiguage. They established presses 
at three different places for the purpose of printing it, and had 
issued lliree editions before Luther appeared. They hailed 
the Reformation under Lut5ier; the terrible " Thirty Years' 
War " ensued, but failed to secure Uiem liberty of con- 
science ; and they wandered away to other lands to find it. 
One of them— Oirtstian David, an eaniest-miaded carpenter 
—led ten persons of like mind from Schlen, Moravia, to 
Berfholsdorf, in Lusaka, a domain, of whidi Count Zinzen- 
dorf, a devout young nobleman, wns then lord. He was 
absent, but welcomed them hy Heitz, his major-domo- 
Ileitz led the little band to a piece of land, near a mound, 
the Hutberg or Watch-hiU, where Christian David, lifting 
his ax, cleaved a tree, exclaiming : " Here hath the sparrow 
found a house, and the swallow a nest for herself, even 
thine altars, O Lord of hosts." On th^l7th of June, 
1722, the first tree was cut down; on the'17th of October 
the exiles entered their new home. The count was still 
absent, but his pious major-domo wrote him a report of 
their progress. A phrase in his letter has since given name 
to the locality, and become a household word, if not a 
watchword throughout the Protestant world. "May God 
bless the work according to his loving-kindness," wrote 
Heitz, "and grant that your excellency may build a city 
on the Watch-hill, which may not only stand under the 
Lord's guardianship, but where all the inhabitants may 

■"MBmorialDarfloffiieAnoieDtBrelJiren'BCbiireh." ThecMefBonrcB 
of my data reepeoting the Bohemian EeformaUon ia Bonneohosa'e Ho- 
BirraBTH before dia RafbnnaUon. See also Southey'B Wesky, etap 5 
Vol. L— 7 
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Btand upon the Watch of the Lord!" Hermlmt. At 
the dedication of the huilding the good major-4omo dis- 
ooTirsed to the little company on the words of Isaiah ; " I will 
set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem ! which shall 
aBver hold their peac« day nor night : ye that make mention 
of the Lord keep not silence, and give him no r^ till ho 
estahlish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth." 

Thus arose Mermhut — Wateh of the Lord— and the 
Moravian Brotlierhood, a religious community whose name 
is as " ointment poured forth," whose misisions have been 
the admiration of all good men, and who, in our day, have 
the extraordinary distinction of enrolling the majority of 
their communicants on their lists of reclaimed pagans. 

Zinzendort^ accompanied hy his young wife, visited the 
domain some few months later, and seeing from the high- 
way the new home of the exiles in the forest, descended 
from his carriage, and hastily entering it, fell upon his 
knees amid the group of grateful imnates, and " blessed the 
place with a warm heart." He had secured Eoth, a dili- 
gent pastor, for his tenants at Bertholdsdorf, and his friend, 
the pastor Schaefer, had said at the introduction of Koth : 
" God will place a light upon these hills which will illunii 
nate the whole country ; of this I ajn assured by a living 
faith." The count shared this imth, and sacrificing the 
honors and prospects of his ranlt, devoted himself thence- 
forth to C3irisfian labors. His friend, the Baron de Watte- 
viUe, joined him ; the lady Goanna de Zetzsdiwitz subse- 
quently took thither a number of young women for education, 
and founded the famous Economy of Girls at Hermhut, and 
the forest sanctuary now became the home of hundreds, 
not only of the remnants of the old Bohemian Protestants, 
but of devout men from many parts of Europe. 

The government grew jealous of the nttw establishment : 
the count was exiled, and saved his estates only by securing 
them to his wife. Disguised by the name of De Freydeck, 
one of his real but least known titles, he traveled in 
Germany, and became a private tutor in the family of a 
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ijiercliant till he could prepare himself for an examination 
for oi-dinatJon. He succeeded, and began to preach, and 
journeyed as an evangelist in Sweden, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and England. Meanwhile, under his patronage, mis- 
sionaries were passing out from Hermhut to various parts 
of the world. He visited in their behalf the West Indies, 
New- York, and Pennsylvania. Returning to revisit his 
Ilerrnhut people, he was imprisoned, was re-bauished, Mid 
resumed his religious travels in various parts of Europe. 
Finally he found shelter again among his devoted Herm- 
huters, and died at the age of sixty, amid the tears and 
prayers of "nearly a hundred brethren and sisters who 
were assembled in the room where he lay and the adjom- 
ing apartments."* A few hours before his departure he 
said to those around him: "We are. together like angels; 
and as if we were in heaven," "Did you suppose in the 
beginning," he asked, "that the Saviour would do as 
much as we now really see, iu tic various Moravian settle- 
ments, among the children of God of other denominations, 
and among the heathen t I only entreated of him a few first- 
fruits of the latter, but there are now thousands of them." 

The "Reformers before the Reformation" had not then 
Jabored in vain. The Bohemian sufferers at Constance had 
verified the maxim so often consecrated by the tears and 
thank^vings of the iaithful, that " the blood of the martyrs 
is tlie seed of the Chm-ch," There gleam to-day on the 
darkest skies of the Pagan world reflections of light from 
the martyr fires of Constance; and Hermhut, "the watch 
of the Lord," has become a wateh-light to the world. 
From this people — so remarkable and fruitful in their his- 
tory — was Methodism not only to copy much of its interna! 
discipline, but to receive the impulse which was yet neces- 
sary to start it on its appointed route. Wesley had already 
learned much from them. In their resignation amid the 
storms of the Atlantic, he had seen a piety which he pos- 

t«il hy Saiiuicl Jackson. 
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sessed not himself. On his landing in Georgia, the doctrine 
of the "Witness of tke Spirit," which had dawned upon his 
mind from the Scriptures, while reading Jeremy Taylor at 
Oxford, was brought home to his conscience hy the appeal 
of Spangenbei^, His unavailing asceticism had been re- 
buked there by their more cheerful practical piety; Mb 
unsucw^sful, because defective, preaching, by their more 
evangelical and more useful labors; and his rigid ecde- 
siastieism by the apostolic simplicity of their Cliiireh coun- 
cils. And now, hardly had he landed in England from 
Geoi^a when witnesses for the truth, from Hermhut, met 
him again with the appeal ; " This is the way, wait ye in it" 
They had established or revived several small assemblies 
in London and elsewhere. One of tbeir preachers, Peter 
Biihler, a name which will ever be memorable to Meth- 
odists, bad just arrived in the city. Wesley first met 
him on February T, 1738, about a week after his own 
arrival — "a day mudi to be remembered," he writes. 
" From this time," he adds, " I did not willii^ly lose an 
opportunity of wnversing with him." * He again records 
that " by BoUer, in the hand of the great God, I was con- 
vinced of unbeliel^of the want of that faith whereby alone 
we are saved." At a later date he says Uiat he was amazed 
more and more by the accounts which Biihler gave of the 
fruits of living faith — the holiness and happiness whidi he 
affirmed to attend it. Wesley began the Greek Testament 
anew, resolving to abide by the law and the testimony, and 
being confident that it would show him whether this doctrine 
was of God. On tie first day of Uie following April we 
read in his journal : " Being at Mr. Fox's society my heart 
was so full that 1 could not confine myself to the forms of 
prayer which we were accustomed to use there, Neither 
do I propose to be confined to them any more, bnt to pray 
indiiferently, with a form or without, as may be suitable to 
particular occasions." Ho began to see " the promise," he 
Bays, "but it was afar off'." Again he records that he met 
' Weelej-'e Joorna!, Aiiuo, 1738. 
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Peter Biihler onee more, and had now no objection to iThat 
the Moravian said on tlie nature of faith ; namely, that it is — 
to use the words of the Anglican Church— "a sure trust and 
confidence which a man hath in God, that through the merits 
of Christ his sins are forgiven, and he reconciled to the faror 
of God." Neither could he deny the happiness nor holiness 
which BSMer described as fruits of this living iaith, "The 
Spirit itself heareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God," and, " He that believeth hath the witness in 
himselfi" were texts which Mly convinced him of the former, 
as " Whosoever «s horn of God doth not commit sin," and, 
" Whosoever believeth is bom of God," did of the latter. He 
was sta^ered, however, for a time, at the Moravian doctrme 
of an instantaneous change of heart. Desponding under a 
sense of guilt, he subsequently adds : " Yet I hear a voice — 
and is it not the voice of God 1 — saying, ' Believe, and thou 
shaJt be saved. ■ He that believeth is passed from death 
unto life. God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
b^otten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.' 0, let no one deceive ua 
by vain words as if we had already attained this faith — that 
is, the proper Christian faith. By its fruits we shall know. 
Do we already feel 'peace with God,' and 'joy in the Holy 
Ghost V Does ' hia Spirit bear witness with our spirit that 
■we are the diiidren of God?' Alas, with mine he does not ! 
O thrai. Saviour of men, save us from trusting in anything 
but thee ! Draw us after thee ! Lee us be emptied of our- 
selves, and then fill us with peace and joy in believing, 
and let nothing separate us from thy love, in time or in 
eternity." 

The indefatigable Bohler and his humble associates had 
already been guiding Charles Wesley into "the way of sal- 
vation by f^th ;" and as Charles was the first of the brothers 
who received the name of Methodist, so was he the first to 
learn by experience the saving truth which Methodism was 
destined to witness to the world. He had conversed with 
Zinzendorf and had been in one of the small Moravian a&- 
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aemblies, where, he says, "I thought myself in a choir of 
angels."^ He was entertained during a period of sicknesa 
at the house of a pious mechanic, by the name of Bray, 
Tfho was an attendant of the London " Societies," and who, 
he says, " is now to supply Pet«r Bohler's place," as the 
latter had left England. Thb devoted artisan read the 
Scriptures to him, and was able, from his own experiment^ 
knowledge of them, to direct his troubled mind, " God 
sent," he says, " Mr, Bray, a poor, ignorant naeohanie, who 
knows nothing but Christ; yet, by knowing him, knows 
and discerns idl things." A Christian woman of the fiimily 
conversed with him on the nature of faith, " Has God 
bestowed fiutii on you t" he asked. " Yes, he has," " Why, 
have you peace with God V " Yes, perfect peace." " And 
do you love Christ above all things 9" "I do, above all 
things incomparably," "Then, are you willing to die?" 
" I am, and would be glad to die this moment ; for I know 
all my sins are blotted out; the handwriting that was 
agwnst me is taken out of die way, and nailed to the cross. 
He has saved me by his death. He has washed me by his 
blood. He has hid me in his wounds. I have peace in him, 
and rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory." Her an- 
swers to the most searching questions he could ask were so 
full, that he had no doubt of her having received the atone- 
ment, and waited for it himself with a more assured hope. 

On May 21, 1738, he inserts a remarkable passage in his 
journal : " I waked in hope and expectation of His coming. 
At night my brother and sortie friends came and sang a 
hyma to the Holy Ghost. My comfort and hope were 
hereby mcreased. In about half an hour they went. 1 be- 
took myself to prayer, the substance as follows : ' 0, Jesus, 
thou hast said, Iieill come unfoyim. Thou hsBt SMd, I will 
send the Gomforter unto you. Thou hast said. My Father 

' Jnckaoii's Life of Charlea Wesley, diaptar iv. I cannot too etTOnRlj 
ooniHiend Cliin work. It hns been our bast hiitory of McUiodiain. It it 
to be rogmtMd tlittt the Aniericun edition omits many of ita Iwst Bpeeiuioua 
of Charles Wesley's poatry. The Englisli edition is a mosuo ss» ■miti 
the iceiDs of bia genius. 
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amd I will come imlo you and make our abode with you. Thou 
ai't (Jod, who canst not lie. I wholly rely upon thy most 
true promise. Accomplish it in thy time and manner." 
Having thus prayed he was composing himself to sleep in 
quietness and peace, when ho heard some one say, " In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, arise, and believe, and thou 
elialt be healed of all thy infirmities." The woi-ds.were 
so appropriate to his state of mind that they " struck liim to 
the heart" He said within himself, " O that Christ would hut 
speak thus to me !" and lay " musing and ti-embling for some 
time." Then ringing the bell for an attendant he sent to 
ascertain who had uttered the words, feeling in the mean 
time " a strange palpitation of heart," and saying, yet fear- 
ing to say, I believe, I believe. The devout woman who 
had before given him so positive a testimony respecting the 
knowledge of the forgiveness of sins, came to him and said : 
" It was I, a weak, sinful creature, fbat spoke ; but the words 
were Christ's. He commanded me to say them, and so 
constrained me that i could not forbear.'' He sent 
for his pious host, and asked him whether it would be 
right for him to dare to presume that he now had faith '\ 
Bray answered, that he ought not to doubt of it; and 
proposed that they should pray together, "But first," 
said he, " I will read what I have casually opened 
upon : ' Blessed is the man whose transgression is 
foi^iven, whose sia is covered. Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose . spii-rt 
there is no guile.' " " Still," says Wesley, " 1 felt a vio- 
lent opposition and reluctance to believe ; yet the Spirit of 
God strove with my own and the evil spirit, till, ty degrees, 
he idiased away the darkness of my unbelief. I found myself 
convinced, I knew not bow nor when, and immediately fell 
to intercession. I now found myself at peace with God, and 
rejoiced in hope of loving Clrist, My temper was for the 
[■est of the day mistrust of my own great but unknown 
weakness. I saw that by faith I stood, and the continual 
support of faith kept mefromfdling, though of myself I am 
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ever inking into sin, I went to bed still sensible of my 
own weakness ; I humbly hope to be more and more so, yet 
confident of CSuist's protection." 

Three days after Charles had thus attained "rest to his 
soul," John also found it. He records that he contianed 
to seek it, though with strange indifference, dullness, and 
coldness, and unusually freqaent relapses into sin, till Wed- 
nesday, May 24. About five o'clock oa the morning of that 
day he opened his Testament oa these words: "There are 
given unto us exceeding great and precious jffomisea, even 
that ye should be partakers of the divine nature." 3 Peter i, 4. 
Just as be went out ho opened it again oa the passage, "Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God." In the evening he 
went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate-street, where 
a layman was reading Luther's preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans; about a quarter before nine, while listening to 
Luther's description of the change which tke Spirit works 
in the heart through faith in Christ, "I felt," he writes, 
" my heart strangely warmed. I felt f did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone for salvatic*!, and an assurance was given me 
that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
from the law of sin and death. But it was Hot long before 
the enemy suggested, ' This cannot be faith, for where is tiy 
joy V Then was I taught that peace and victory over sin 
are essential to faith in the Captain of our salvation ; but 
tiiat, as to the transports of joy which usually attend the be- 
ginning of it, espedally in those who have mourned deeply, 
God sometimes giveth, sometimes withholdeth them, aecord- 
ing to the counsels of his own will. After my retuni home 
I was much buffeted with temptations, but cried out and 
they fled away. They returned again and again ; I as often 
iifted up my eyes, and He sent me help from his holy places 
And herein I found the difference between this and my 
former state chiefly consisted. I was striving, yea fig&ting 
with all my might under the law as well as under grace. 
But then I was sometimes, if not often, conquered ; mow I 
was always conqueror." Thus had the feet of both the 
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brothers been directed into the paik of life by the instru- 
mentality of the London Moravians. 

Weslej'a mothei, ivho was residing in London, was still 
his guide and counselor He read to her a paper recording 
his late religious eipenence. She strongly approved it, 
and said " she heai tily blpssed Giod who had brought him to 
so just a way of thinkiDg "^ Thus, in the thirty-fifii year 
of hia age, after twenty-five years, as he elsewhere informs us,* 
of religious solicitude and struggles, did he, by a clearer ap- 
prehension of the doctrine of justification by faith, find rest 
to his soul, and feel himself at last authorized to preach that 
blessing to all contrite men, from his own experimental 
proof of its reality. Buthad he not faith before ? Doubtless 
he had ; at anotlier time he declared that he had, but that it 
was "the faith of a servant" rather than "of a child." The 
animadversions of Southey and Coleridge on his present ex- 
perience are conclusively met by the direct question whether 
that experience was in accordance with the Scriptures or 
not Was his previous state of inward struggle and deso- 
lation, or his present one of settled trust and peace, most 
in. harmony with the Scriptural description of a regenerated 
soul, which haa "peace witli God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ," having "not received the spirit of bondage unto 
fear, but the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Patherf Any further question than this on the subject, is 
not one of Christian experience, but of Christianity itself. 

The interest which these and previous events had given 
him for the Moravians, induced him to visit Herrnhut, In 
about a fortnight he set out on the journey accompanied by 
his friend, Inghana, and six others. At Marienbom they 
saw KnzendoT^ who had organized there a brotherhood of 
about filiy disciples trom various coimtnes "I continu- 
ally met," says Wesley with whit I sought for, living 
proofe of the power of &ith , persons saved fi om inward as 

' Compaie his Journal, June 8, 1788, with June IS, 17B9. Tlieee nsf- 
BTenoea effieetoall/ eotteot Sonthey's miBrBpreaantations of her ophiina 
OU the subject. a Smith's Hiatorj of MethoiliHin, II, 1, 
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■well as outwai'd sin, by the love of God shed abroad in 
their liearts ; and from all doubt and fear, by the abiding 
■witness of the Holy Ghost given unto tlieni." He sums up 
the views 'which Zinzendorf gave him concerning juistifica- 
tion, as follows : 1. Justifieation is the for^veness of sins, 
2. The moment a maa flies to Christ he is justified. 3. And 
has peace 'with God, but not always joy. 4. Nor, perhaps, 
may he know he is justified till long after. 5. For the as- 
surance of it is distinct from, jiratificatioii. 6. But others 
may know he is justified by his power over sin, by his 
seriousness, by his love of tlie brethren, and his "hunger 
and thirst after righteousness," whieh alone prove the spirit- 
ual life to be begun. 7, To be justified is the same thing 
as to be born of God. {"Not so," interpolates Wesley.) 
8. When a man is awakened he is begotten of God, and his 
fear and sorrow, and sense of the wrath of Grod, are the 
pangs of the new birth. 

He passed to Hermhut, which he reached August 1, 1738. 
He describes it as lying in Upper Lusatia, on the border of 
Bohemia, and containing about a hundred houses, built on a 
rising ground, with evergreen woods on two sides, gardens 
fflid cornfields on the others, and high hiUs in the back 
groimd. It had one long street, through which the great 
road from Zittau to Lobau extended. 1^'ronting the middle 
of this street was the orpnan house, in the lower part of 
which was the apothecaries' shop ; in the upper the chapel, 
capable of containing six or seven hundred people. Another 
row of houses ran, at a small distance, from the orphan 
house, which accordingly divided the rest of the town, be- 
sides the long street, into two squares. At the east end of 
it was the Count's house, a small, plain building like the 
rest, having a large garden behind it, which was well laid 
out, not for show but for the use of the community. Wes- 
ley spent there about a fortnight. He found at Hermhut 
defects, doubtless, but his best expectations were surpassed. 
. '■ God," he says, " has given me at length the desire of my 
heart. I am with a Church whose conversation is m 
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heaven, in wiiom is tlie mind that was in Clirist, and who 
walk as he walked. As they have all one Lord and one 
faith, so they are all partakers of one spirit, the spirit of 
meekness and love, which uniformly and continually ani- 
mates all tlieir conversation, how high and holy a thing 
Ghi tstianity is, and how widely distant from that which is 
so called, though it neither purifies the heart nor renews the 
life, after the image of our blessed Redeemer." He heard 
there, with admiration, Christian David, who had cleaved 
with his ax the first tree for the mansion of the colony. Of 
justification this Chrigtian mechanic said : " The right found- 
ation is not your contrition — though that is not your own, 
not your righteousness, nothing of your own, nothing that 
is wrought m you hy the Holy Ghost; but it is something 
without you, the righteousness and the hlood of Christ, Jor 
this is the word: 'To him that believeth on God, that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.' 
This, then, do if you would lay a right foundation : go 
straight to Christ with all your ungodliness ; tell him, ' Thou 
whose eyes are as a flame of fire, searching my heart, seest 
that I am ungodly.; I plead nothing else. I do not say I 
am humble or contrite, but I am ungodly ; therefore bring 
me to him that justiiieth the ungodly, Let thy Wood be the 
propitiation for me.' Here is a mystery, here the wise 
men of the world are lost; it is foolishness unto them." 

He was struck by the peculiarity of almost everything 
about this Christian community. Some of its customs were 
questionable, but most of them appeared to him peculiar 
only as being thoroughly Christian. Even what might be 
called their recreations were religious. He saw, with agree- 
able surprise, all tlie young men march around the town in 
the evening, " as is their custom," smging praise with instru- 
ments of music, and gathering into a circle on a neighboring 
lull to join in prayer. Returning with resounding songs, 
they concluded the evening, and made their mutual adieus 
by commending one another to God in the great squai-e. 
He was affected by their simple burial rites. Their grav&- 
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yard was "God's Acre." They 'bore thitter the dead 
■with hymns. Little cMldren led the procession, and carried 
the bier of a deceased diild. He saw a bereiiTed fether, 
a humble mechanic, looking upon the grave of his infant, 
and wishing to console him, found it unnecessary, for he 
had a higher comforter. Wesley inquired respecting his 
affliction. "Praised he the Lord," was the parent's reply; 
" prmsed be the Lord, he has taken the soul of my child U> 
himself; I know that when his body is raised again both he 
and I shall be ever with the Lord." 

" I would gladly," says Wesley, " have spent my life here, 
but, my Master calling me to labor in other parts of his 
vineyard, I was constrained to take my leave of this happy 
place," He rejiumed as he came, on foot, bearing with him 
lessons which were to be available in all his subsequent career. 

Methodism owes to Moravianism special obligations. 
Pirst it introduced Wesley into that regenerated spiritual 
life, the supremacy of which over alS eeolesiasticism and 
dogmatism it was the appointed mission of Methodism 
to reassert and promote in the Protestant world. Second, 
He derived from it some of his cleai'est conceptions of 
the theological ideas which he was to propagate as essen- 
tially related to tins spiritual life; and he now returned 
from Hermhut not only confirmed in his new religious 
experience, hut in these most important doctrinal views. 
Third, Zinzeadorf s communities were based upon Spener's 
plan of reforming the Established Churches, by forming 
"little Churches within them,"^ in despair of maintaining 
spiritual life among them otherwise; Wesley thus oi^an- 
ized Methodism within the Anglican Church. And, fom-th, 
not only in this general analogy, but in many details of his 
cdsoiplino can we trace the influence of Moravianism. 

He reached' England in Septemhor, 1738, After these 
providential preparations, he was ready to he^ his greai 
career, though as yot without a distinct anticipation of its 
historical importance. 

» Spangenberg's Llfa of Ziazcndorf. 
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ORIGIN AND PROGEISS OF METHODISM. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WE8LEYS AND -wnirEFIELD ITINEEATIHG. 

ff eeley ratnms from Gemmny— CiiarleB Weeloy — Religious " SodelJeB " 
in London— Waaler l^e' Seftige in tliem when expelled ftom tlia 
Churches— He proaohOB to the Priaoners at Newgata— HiE Teiutoitr 
for Church Order— WMtefiflldarrivea — Ha is denied the City Pulpits 

— Ho goes toBrietoI- Is exoludad from the PnlpitB there— Preadiea 
in tlie open Air at Kingswood— Wesley at Bristol— He begins to 
proacii. in the open Air— Vast CongregaBoiis- Wlutefleld's Departure 

— Scenes at Kingawood — Methodism in Wales- Giifltth Jonee — 
HowellHarria— WMtefieldinMoorfielde- EstraordinaiyEffactsofhiB 
Proaohlng- Wealay'a Labors — Ho oneonnters Beaa Nnsd at Bath — 
The Kret Methodist Chapel- Wesley in Moorfields — MarvelouB Effects 
on his Heareta—Esamplee- Charles Wesley throataned witli EKcom- 
mnnioafion — Ho preaohes in Mootflolda^The Foimdry opened for 
Worship —Saparadoo IVoiu Iha Morasians — Epoch of Methodism, 

While "Wesley was returning to England on the German 
Ocean, WMtefield was also returning on tte Atlantic. They 
were about to meet, to lay permanently, though micoii- 
sciously, tie foundationa of Methodism. 

Chaj-les Wesley had been preaching with increased zeal 
during his brother's absence. Several clergymen had em 
braced his improved views, and converts were multiplied 
daily by his labotB. When he preached the houses wej-o 
generally crowded with eager hearers, but church after 
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church was closed agwnat him. He had taken chaise of 
the curacy of Islington, but was ejected from it, not so much 
because of his doctrine, as for the earnestness with which 
he uttered it. He frequented Newgate, and ministered to 
the convicts; and his fervid spirit rejoiced in the simple 
but lirely devotions of the small assemblies which ■ the 
Mtravians had revive'd in London. These societies were 
:\)rmed in 1667, under the labors of two London clei^y- 
■.nen, Horneck and SmitMes, and the auspices of Bishop 
Hopkins, during a period of extraordinary religious inter- 
est. More than thirty years later Dr. Woodward published 
an account of them. He reports that there were, in his day, 
forty in London and its neighborhood, besides several in 
the country and nine in Ireland. ' They seem to have had no 
other mutual relation than a common purpose and the ties of 
a more intimate religious sympathy than the formal means 
of grace in the Established Oiurch afforded. They became 
active in Christian philanthropy, and originated, it is said, 
no less than twenty associations for the suppression of vice 
and the relief of suffering, some of which grew into suffi- 
cient importance to command the interest of several bishops 
and of the queen of William III.' They had latterly much 
declined, but the visits of the Moravians to London renewed 
a few of them. They seemed a providential preparation for 
the approaching development of Methodism; for when tlie 
Wesleys were expelled from the pulpits of the Establish- 
ment, they foimd refuge Mid audiences m these humble as- 
semblies, and they afforded at last the nucleus and form of 
the more thoroughly organized Methodist "Societies" in 
several parte of the kingdom. 

When Wesley reached the metropolis, on returning frojh 
iiermany, he fSew to them as to an asylum. He arrived oi; 
Saturday night. The next day " I began," he says, " to de- 
clare in my own country the glad tidings of salvation, 
preaching three times, said aftervpard expounding to a lai-go 

1 Mary, m>t Anne as Smith Buys, History of Methodism, II, 2. riiilip'a 
life of Whitofield, <ihap. i. 
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company in tlie Minories. On Monday I rejoiced to meet 
«av little society, which now consisted of thirty-two persons. 
The next day I went to the condetnned felons in Newgate, 
aiid offered them a free salvation. In the evening 1 went to 
a sodety in Bear Yard, and preached repentance and remis- 
rlan of sins. The next evening I spoke tke truth in love at 
a society in Aldersgate-street ; some contradicted at firsl^ 
but not long ; so ^t nothing but love appeared at our part- 
ing, Thursday, 21st, 1 weat to a society in Gutter-lane, 
but I could not declare the mighty worlcs of Gfod there, as 1 
did afterward at the Savoy, with all simplicity, and the 
word did not return empty. On Saturday, 23d, I was 
enabled to apeak strong words both at Newgate and at Mr. 
E.'s society, and the nest day at St. Anne's, and twice at St, 
John's, Clerkenwell, so that 1 fear they will bear with me 
there no longer."' 

Thus he entered upon the great career of his life, for these 
incessant labors were no consequence of a febrile or temporary 
zeal ; they are an example of what was thereafter to be al- 
most his daily habit till he fell, in his eighty-eighth year, at 
the head of more than a hundred and fifty tliousand followers, 
and five hundred and fifty itinerant preachers, who were 
stimulated by his unabated zeal to similar labors in both 
hemispheres. And nowthoseremarkable"Journals" which 
have afforded ao much inspiration to the devout, so much 
matter of criticism to the learned, and of astonishment and 
scorn to the skeptical, open before us as a new book of won- 
ders, calm themselves, but hurrying us along, year afUr 
year, with an almost feverish excitement. He began by 
" expounding," nearly every day, in tbe London " Societies." 
On Sundays he preached. in the churches, bnt at tlie end of 
almost every sermon he records it to be the last time ; not 
that his manner was clamorous, or in any way eccentric ; nor 
that Mg doctrine was heretical, for it was clearly that of the 
Homilies and other standards of the Churdi; but it waa 
brought out too forcibly and presented too vividly for the 
' Journal, Sopt. 17, 1738. 
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state of religious life around him. He went from the closed 
pulpits not only to the " Societies," but to tJie prisons and the 
hospitals, where his messS^c was received with gratitude and 
tears, and was attended with the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, "Friday, November 3, 1738," he writes, "I 
preached at St, Anliiolin'a ; Sunday, five in the morning, at 
St Botolph's, Bishopsgat* ; in the ailemoon at Isluigton ; 
and in the evMiing to such a congregation as I never saw 
before, at St, Clement's in tlie Strand. As Uus was the first 
time of m.y prea^diing here, I suppose it is t« be the last. 
On Wednesday my brother and I went, at their earnest de- 
sire, to do the last good office to the condemned malefectors." 
He describes the scene at their execution as the m.ost 
affecting instance he ever saw of faitli triumphii^ over sin 
and deatk Observing the tears runnii^ down the cheeks 
of one of the criminals, while his eyes were steadily fixed 
upward, a few moments before he died, Wesley asked, " How 
do you feel now f He calmly replied :" I feel a peace which 
I could not have believed to be possible; and I know it is 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding," His 
brother made use of the occasion to declare the Gospel of 
peace to a large assembly of publicans and sinners. " Lord 
God of my fathers," esdmmed Wesley, "accept even me 
among them, and east me not out from among thy children." 
In the evening he was preachu^ at Basirgshaw church, and 
tie next morning at St Anthotin's. 

The Wesleys were still tenadons of " Church order ;" 
they had done nothing, nor did they yet intend to 
do anything contrary to that order. They had consult- 
ations with the Bishop of London and the Archbishop pf 
Canterbury, and were found by these prelates to be even too 
rigid in some of their ecdesiaatical opinions. The former ap- 
proved their doctrine of Assurance as explained in his pree- 
enee, but had to reprove them for -their readiness to rebap- 
tiie Dissenters. The latter gave them sensible advice. 
" Keep," he sMd, " to the doctrines of the Churoh ; avoid all 
exceptionable phrases ; preach and expound only the csscn- 
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tials of religion; other things, time and the providence of 
God only can cure," 

Denied the city pulpils, the brothei-s went not only to 
the " Societies " and prisons, but to and fro in the country , 
preaphing almost daily. Whitefield was needed to leiwl 
them into more fiorough and more necessary " irregular- 
idee." He arrived in London December 8, 1738. Wealey 
hastened to greet him, and cm the 12th " God gave us," he 
writes, " once more to talte sweet counsel together," The 
mighty preacher who had stirred the whole metropolis a 
year before, now met the same treatment as his Oxford 
friends. In three days five churches were denied him. Good, 
however, was to come out of this evil. He also had recourse 
now to the "Societies," and his ardent soul caught new zeal 
from their simple devotions as from his new trials. W^Iey 
describes a scene at one of these assemblies, which reminds 
us of the preparatory Pentecostal baptism of fire, by which 
tbe apostles were " endued with power from on high," for 
their mission. He says, January 1, 1739, that Messrs. 
Hall, Kinchin, Ingham, tWhitefield, and his brother Charles 
were present with him at a love-feast ia Fetter-lane, with 
about sixty of their brethren. About three in the morii- 
ing, as they were continuing instant in prayer, the power 
of God came mightily upon them, insomuch that many 
cfied out for exceeding joy, and many fell to the ground. 
Aa soon as they had recovered a littie from the awe wid 
amaaement which the presence of the Divine Majesty hiul 
inspired, they broice out with one voice, "We praise thee, 
God ; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord," Whitefield ex- 
claims: "It was a Pentecostal season, indeed," And he adds, 
respecting these "Society meetings," that "sometimes whole 
nights were spent in prayer. Often have we been filled as 
w ith new wine, and often have I seen them overwhelmed with 
the Divine Presence, and cry out, ' Will God, indeed, dwelt 
with men upon earth 'i How dreadful is this place ! Tliis 
is no other than the liouse of God, and the gate of heaven !' "^ 
' Gimus's I,iru i>{ Wliiiuflukl. dm}', t, th>i<!, 

Voj„ 1.— 8 
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Ill tJiis maimer did the three evangelists begin together the 
meitiorable year which was afterward to be recognized as the 
epoch of Methodism. On the 5th Whitefield records an oc- 
casion which foreshadowed the future. A "conference" was 
r.eld at Islington with seven ministers, "despised Methodists," 
eoDcemuig many tilings of importance. They coctumed in 
fasting and prayer till three o'clock, and then parted " wift o 
fvll conviction that Qod was cAout to ^ great things among «s."* 

Whitefield wished to take collections for his projected 
Orphan House, but the churches were soon generally closed 
against him ; only two or three still remained at his com- 
mand for a few days. Preaching in one of them with 
" great freedom of heart and deamess of voice," while nearly 
a thousand people stood outside the edifice, and hundreds 
had gone away for want of room, he was stiiick with the 
thought of proclaiming the word, as Christ did, iu the open 
Mr. He mentioned it to some friends, who looked upon it 
as a fanatical notion, "However," he writes, "we knelt 
down and prayed that nothing may be done rashly. Hear 
and answer, O Lord, for thy name's sake." 

He went to Bristol, his native dty, which liad fonnerly 
received him with enthusiasm. The churches were open to 
him at his arrival, hut in a fortnight every door was shut, 
except that of Newgate prison ; ' and this, also, was soon 
after closed agiunst him, by the authority of tiie mayor. 
Not fer from Bristol lies Kingswood, a place which has 
since become noted in the history of Methodism. It was 
formerly a royal chase, but its forests had mostly fallen, 
and it was now a r^ion of coal mines, inhabited by a 
population which is described as lawless and brutal, woi-so 
than heathens, and differing as much from tie people of tJio 
surrounding country in dialect as m appearajicc* There 
was no church among tliem, and none neat'er than tlie 
suburbs of Bristol, three or four miles distant. White- 
field found here an unquestionable justification of field 
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preaching, and on Saturday, February 17, 1739, he crossed 
the Rubicon, and virtually led the incipient Methodism 
across it, by the extiamdinary iiiegulanty of preaching 
in the open an Standing upon a mouBt, ho pioclaimel 
the truth to about two hundred degiaded and astonished 
colliers He took eonrage from the reflection that ho wa-> 
mitating the example of Christ, who had a mountam for his 
pulpit, and the heavens for a sounding-board ; and who, 
when his Gospel was reftised by the Jews, sent his servants 
mto the highways and hedges. " Blessed be God," he writes, 
" that the ice is now broken, and I have now talten the field. 
Some may censure me, but is there not a cause? Pulpits 
are denied, and the poor colliers are ready to perish for lack 
of knowledge." 

He repeated his labors at Kingswood with continually in- 
creasing hearers ; two thousand were present at his second 
sermon ; from foiu- to five thousMid at his third ; and they 
rapidly grew to ten, fourteen, and twenty thousand, Hia 
marvelous powers fomid their full play in this new arena, 
Mid his poetic spirit felt the grandeur of the scene and its 
surroundings. He speaks of the sun shming very brightly, 
and the people standing in such " an awful manner aroimd the 
mount," and in such profound silence, as to fill liiin with a 
-'holy admiration," The trees and hedges were full.. All 
was hushed when he began ; and he preached for an hour 
with great power, and so distinctly that all could hear him. 

" Blessed be God," he writes, " Mr, spoke rightly ; 

the fire-b kindled in the iSDuntry," To behold such crowds 
standing together ia solemn silence, and to hear the echo of 
their singing resounding over the mighty mass, suggested 
to him the scene of the general assembly of the spirits of 
just men made perfect, when they shall join in singing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb in heaven ! The moral effect 
of these occasions stiU more deeply impressed him. Having 
no righteousness of their own to renounce, the poor colliers 
were glad to hear that Christ was a friend to publicans, and 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Ho 
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could see the effect of his words by the white gutters made 
by the tears which trickled down their blackened cheeks, 
for they came unwashed out of the coal pits to hear him. 
Hundreds after hundreds of them were brought under deep 
religious impressions, which, aa the event proved, happily 
ended in sound and thorough conversions. The ehimge was 
soon -risible to all observers. As the scene was quit« new, 
and Whitefield had just begun to preact extempore, it often, 
he says, occasioned him inward conflicts. Sometinaes, when 
ttt'enty thousand people were before him, he had not, in his 
own apprehension, a word to say either to Uod or to tiem. 
"But," he continues, "I was never totally deserted, and 
frequently (for to deny it would he lying against God) so 
assisted that I knew by happy experience what our Lord 
meant by saying, 'Out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.'" The open firmament above him, the pros- 
pect of the adjacent fields, with the sight of thousands be- 
yond thousands, some in coaches, some on horseback, and 
some in the trees, and at times " all affected and drenched 
in tears together," presented a scene which was sublime and 
overpowering to his vivid im^ination, especially when the 
grand picture was impressed with the solemnity of the ap- 
proaching evening. "It was then," he writes, "almost too 
much for, and quite overcame me,"^ 

He soon ventured to preach on a large howling-green in 
Bristol, and as thousands flocked to the novel scene, he 
wrote to Wesley to come to his aid. Wesley arrived on 
Saturday evening, April 31, 1739. He could hardly rec- 
oncile himself at flrst, he saya, " to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields, of which he set me aii example on 
Sunday, having been all my life, till very lately, so tenacious 
of every point relating to decency and order, that I should 
have thought the saving of .souls almost a sin, if it had not 
been done in a churcL" The next evening, Whitefield being 
gone, he began expounding to a small " Society " the Sermon 
on the Mount ; " one pretty remarkable precedent," he writes, 
■ Sillies'a Whitefield, obnp. 4. 
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"of field-prea«hing, though I suppose there were churches 
at that time also." . Monday, 2d of May, at four in the after- 
Eooii, he "suhmitted to he more vile," he says, and pro- 
claimed in the open air the glad tidings of salvation, from 
a little eminence in a gromid adjoining the city, to ahout 
three thousand people. His text befitted the occasion ; " The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor. He hath sent me to heal 
the broken-heaJted ; to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that 
are bruised ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." 
In a few days more he was standing on ttie top of Hainain 
Mount, in Kingswood, prodaimmg, "Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters : . . yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money imd without price ;" and in the after- 
noon he agam stood up amid five thousand, and cried, " If 
any man thirst let him come unto me and drint." He too 
had now crossed the Eubicon, and all who knew hira knew 
that with him there could be no retreat 

Driven out of the churches, the new evangelists had evi- 
dently taken possession of iJie people. Whitefield com- 
mitted his outdoor congregations to Wesley, and left for 
other fields. The multitude sobbed aloud at his farewells ; 
crowds gathered at his door when he departed, and twenty 
accompanied him out of the city on horseback. His exit 
was hardly less triumphant than at his former visit, notwith- 
standing his different treatment from the clergy and author- 
ities. As he passed through Kingswood the grateful colliers 
stopped him; they had prepared an "entertainment" for 
bun, and offered subbcriptions for a charity school to be 
established among them. He was surprised at their lavish 
liberality ; and laying, at their urgent request, a comer-stone 
for the building, knelt down on the ground among them, 
and prayed that the gates of hell might not prevail against 
it, to which their rough voices responded a hearty " Amen." 
Breaking away from them at last, he passed into Wales. 
Eeligion and morals had sunk as low in the Priiid- 
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pality, during this century, as in other parts of tlie country. 
A ctffitemporM-y witness" represents tiat spiritual darkness 
hung over the land. The morals of both high and low were 
genwally corrupt, drunkenness, gluttony, and lieentiouaness 
being everywhere prevGilent. Saturday night was spent, 
usually to liie dawn of the Sabbath, in the Nosweithmn 
Cann, or song sin^g to the harp, accompanied with danc 
iBg; and Sunday afternoon at the Achtearen^Gamp, ath- 
letic sports and rustic dances, which drew together the 
population of towns and villages; while the £obl gerdded, 
or walldng people, a vagabond class, infested the coimtry, 
living by beggary. The Church, meanwhile, \s represented 
as almost totally inert, and "nothing would appear more 
improbable than that Methodism could find proselytes" 
among a people so thoughtless, reckless, and profligate. 
Many papaJ superstitions stJll lingered among the peasantry, 
and Wesley, at his first visit, said "they were as little 
versed in the prindples of CSiristianity as a Creek or 
Cherokee Indian," a condition which Methodism was destined 
totally to revolutionize. 

The moral desolation of the country induced Griffith Jones, 
who, thou^ he lived and died a clergyman of the Establish- 
ment, became noted as a Methodist, to attempt some extra 
ordinary meaus for its improvement. He established the 
Wdsh "circulating schools," an itinerant system of religious 
education, conducted by an organized corps of instructors, who 
were distributed over the country to teach the common people 
to read the Scriptures in Welsh, and to instruct them in the 
eatediism and in psabnody. They passed from one district 
to another, pauang sufiidently in each to teach such persons 
as they found willing to receive tiiem, and revisiting them 
for the same purpose at mtervals. This novel scheme was 
soon extended over the whole country. Jones was meanwhile 

' Sec "An Aeconnt of Efili^oii in "Wales nbout tlie fcOtldla of tha 
Pjghteeiitli Century." Philip's WhiWfleJd, dm]). 6. It wdb Ukm from 
tha mouth of B vary old "Welah MeOiodiBt, luid published in 17^9, iu tlio 
Tryeorva, editod hy llov. Thomos Charleb, of Bahi. 
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the most ijidefatigable preadier in Wales; aiid whOe tho 
Wesleys and Whiteftdd were beginning their extraordinary 
lahors in England, he was malting preaching tours, and ex- 
tending his itinerant schools, through a lai^e portion of tho 
Principality. He sometimes preached from tombstones, 
and on the green sward, for the churches couM not accom- 
modate the people. About the lime of Whit«field's visit, 
one hundred and twenty-eight of his schools were in opera- 
tion ; and they had been established in almost every parish 
when their venerable founder died, in 1761. Though a 
faithfiil Churchman, the impulse which he gave to religion 
in Wales resuscitated and greatly promoted evangelical 
Dissent. His teachers became the earliest native Methodist 
preachers ; and their travels as instructors, as also his own 
preaching tours, opened the way for the Methodist itinerancy. 
He coHsperated with Wesley and Whitefield, met in their 
Conferaices in London, and is entitled to be considered one 
of iJie Metbodist founders. 

The name of Howell Harris is as dear to evangelical 
Welshmen as that of Griffith Jones. He was born at Ti^e- 
vecca in 1714. In 17S5 he went to Oxford to study for the 
Churdi, but di^ust at the intidelity and immorality which 
prevmled there drove him away, Ueturning to Wales, he 
began to exhort the neglected poor in their cottages, and was 
so successM that in a few months he formed several societies 
among them, thus afibrding another of thos p d n 1 
coincidences which mark the religious history f h mi 
Thirty of these organizations were sustained by h m t th 
time of Whitefield's awival, and in three yea m h 
numbered three himdred. He lived Mid died Ch 1 m 
but received little sympathy from the establish d 1 
and, until tho visits of Whitefield and the We 1 p 1 

his evangelical labors almost alone, appar ly 1 
anticipating that they would result in a w J p d I 
sent. In 1715 there were only thirty Dissentmg chapels ni 
the Prindpality, and in 1736 only six in all Nortli Wales;* 

> PMlip's Life and Timos of WhLtofield, ohsp. 6, 
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111 1810 tliey numbered nearly a thousand; they hnve 
jnereaaed to more than- two thousand. ^ 

Harris was a lay preacher; he applied repeatedly fur ordi- 
nation, but was denied it by the bishops on account of his ir 
regular modes of- labor. TVhitefield passed from Kingswood 
to Cardiff, and there saw him for the first time. Their soula 
met and blended like two flames, and "set the whole Princi 
pality in a blaze." '" For three years had the laborious lay 
man traveled, and preached twice nearly every day. Seven 
counties had he gone over, calling the people to repentance, 
addressing them in fields, from tables, walls, or hillocks. 
" He is full of the Holy Ghost," wrote Whitefield ; " blessed 
be God, there seems a noble spirit gone out into Wales." 
Andheexpresseshimself as not doubting that Satan envied 
the happiness of their first meeting, and as believing that they 
should make his kingdom shake throughout the Principality. 
Tliey held public meetings immediately in Cardifi| preaching 
amid weeping crowds within aad a scoffing rabble witJiout. 

The r^ext day they wore at Newport, where Whitefield 
addressed a large assembly. He found, he said, Wales 
well prepared for the Gospel; new schools were opening 
every day, on the plan of Griffith Jones, and the people 
i-eadUy came twenty miles to hear a sermon. Husk, Ponty- 
pool, Abergavenny, Carlean, and Treleck were rapidly 
visited. In some instances the churches were opened to 
him, fuid when they could not accommodate the crowd he 
preached a second sermon in tihe open air. All the way, ho 
says, he could think of nothing so much as of Joshua, going 
from city to city and subduing the devoted nations. Mobs 
threatened him, but he hesitated not. At Treleck, being 

" Aajording to the offidal statisticfl of tho Biitieh Government for IBST 
thay woro about 3,300. Over ona million, or neatly tlia whole Walah 
population, now attend pnblic worship Bome part of the day evory Sab- 
bath. Thore is now a drarch, National or BisBenfoig, bJ nearly eveiy 
throo square mileB of Walee. (Article by 'Rev. J. G. Evims in New-York 
Observer, May 1, 1S58.) ■■ Methodism, which, as we shall hereafter see, 
made hat slight impreasion on Scotland, has elevated the popular religioua 
londition of "Wales above titnt of Scotland. 
» Philip's Whitefield, chap. 6. 
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denied the church, he stood upou a horschlock before the 
inn and delivered his message. At Carlean Harris had been 
asstuled by the rabble, who beat a drum and huzza«d around 
him, Whitefield considered it to bf a challenge which he 
himself ought to accept. He stood up amid "many thou- 
sands," but " God suffered them not to move a tongue." 
He preached ■with unusual power, and "was carried out 
beyond himself." Harris followed the English discourses 
of "Wlutefield with exhortetiotB in Welsh, They we^e con- 
genial spirits, and their co-operation gave an impulse to the 
religious spirit of Wales which has not only been fait do^ra 
to our day, but premises to be perpetual. 

Returning to England, Whitefield traversed a large por- 
tion of the country, preaching in bowling-greens, at marltet- 
croaaes, and on the highways. After thus preparing the 
way for the Wesleys, by arousing the popular attention of 
the rural districts, he went to London, where, while opening 
the services at Islington church, he was silenced by a church- 
warden, but stood upon a tomb in the church-yard, and pro- 
claimed the truth to the willing people. 

Excluded from all the churches, he resolved to preach at 
Moorfields on the next Sunday, His friends admonished 
him of danger from the rabble which frequented that noted 
resort; two of them, however, had courage enough to ac- 
company him. Arm in arm, they pushed their way through 
the multitude; but he was separated from his companions 
by the pressure, and borne along through a lane which the 
mob formed for him to the center of the fields. A table 
placed there for his pulpit was brolten to pieces; he was 
then pressed to a wall, m.ounting which he preached to the 
awarniing thousands with such effect that they were soon 
tamed down to the quiet and decorum of a church. " The 
word of the Lord," he writes, " runs and is glorified ; peo- 
ple's heart* seem quite broken ; God strengthens me es- 
ceedingly; I preach till I sweat through and through." 
He went the same evening to Kennington Common, and 
, vast multitude. These labors he continued 
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■with increasing interest. Scores of carriagea, hundreds of 
horsemen, and thirty or forty thousand on foot, thronged 
around him." Their singing could be heard two miles oiT, 
and bis own voice a *mile. Wagons and scaffolds were 
hired to the throng that they might the better hear anil 
see the -wonderful preacher, who, consecrated and gowned 
as a clergyman of the national hierarchy, had broken 
away from its rigid decorum, and, like his divine Master, 
had conae out into tlie highways and hedges to save their 
neglected souls. The genuine popular heart recognized him 
as a true apostle ; and in the collections, made after these 
field sermons, for his Orphan Asylum, the poor people gave 
their half-pence so liberally that he was wearied down in 
receiving them, and a single man could not carry the amount 
home for him. He records a contribution, of which nearly 
one half consisted of but little short of ten thousand pieces 
of copper. After the collection had been taken, the crowd 
gathered around his carriage throwing their mites into the 
windows. Sudi are the people at heart, whatever their 
voices and fists may dedare in the mob. 

Wesley, meantime, was greatly successful at Bristol, 
where he had formed " Bands ;" and at Kingswood, where 
the school, begun by Whitefield, was rising imder his care. 
He made excursions, also, to other towns, and his journals 
afibrd, on almost every page, examples of incredible labors. 
Astonishing effects began to attend his word. While preach- 
ing at Newgate, Bristol, on the words, " He that believeth 
hath everlasting life," he was led, without any previous design, 
fo declare strongly and explicitly that God willeth " all men 
to be thus saved," and to pray that if this were the truth of 
CJod, he would "bear witness to His word," Immediately 
one, and another, and another, sank to the earth ; " they 
dropped on every side as thunderstrudc." And the next 
clay he records "that ail Newgate r^ig with the cries of 
tJiose whom the word of God cut to the heart" '^ His own 

" Ho g^yea one estimate of tiearlj Eixtj thonRsnd in MoorEclds, 
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Bpint grew mighty in the conseiousness of the moral power 
liG was now wicldiEg by the word of God. On one occasion, 
he says, his eoul was so enlai^ed that he thought he could 
have cried out, ui another sense than Archimedes, " Giyo 
me where to stand and I will shake the earth." ITie same 
day he stood amid hundreds of people on Rose Greeii, 
and (aMng for his text, "The God of glory thundereth," 
et«,, preached to them m a storm of lightning and rain, 
which could not disperse them from his magical presence. 

In one of his escursions to Bath, about this time, he 
encoimtcred the noted Beau Nash, the presiding genius of its 
gayeties. The incident is interesting, as being the fiist of those 
public mterruptions of his ministry which were soon to de- 
generate into mobs, aai agitate most of England and Ireland. 
The fashionable .pretender hoped to confound the preacher 
and amuse the town, but was confounded hnnself. Wesley 
says there was great public expectation of what was to be 
done, and he was entreated not to preach, for serious conse- 
quences might happen. The report gained him a large 
audience, among whom were many of the rich and fashion- 
able. He addressed himself pomtedly to high and low, 
rich and poor. Many of them seemed to be surprised, and 
wore smking fast into seriousnees, when their champion ap- 
peared, and, coming close to the preadier, asked by what 
authority he did these things 1 By the authority of Jesus 
Christ, conveyed to me by the now Ajchbishop of Canter- 
bury, when he laid hands upon me and said, Take thou 
authority to preach the Gospel, was the reply. This w 
contrary to act of parliament ; this is a conventicle, rejoined 
Nash. Sir, s^d Wesley, the conventicles mentioned in that 
act, as the preamble shows, are seditious meetmgs ; but this 
is not such ; here is no shadow of sedition ; therefore it is 
not contrary to that act, I say it is, replied Nash ; and, 
besides, your preaching frightens people out of their wits. 
Sir, asked Wesley, did you ever hear me preach? No, 
How, then, can you judge of what you never heard? Sir, 
ay common report. Common report is not enough ; give 
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me leave, air, to ask, is not your name Nash? - My name ia 
Nash. Sir, contiimed Wesley, I dare not judge of you by 
common report. The irony was too pertinent to fail of 
effect. Nash paused awhile, but, having recovered himself, 
said, I desire to know what these people come here for'? 
One of " the people" replied. Sir, leave him to me ; let ar. 
old woman answer lum : you, Mr. Nash, take care of your 
body ; we take care of our souls, and for the food of our 
souls we come here. His courage quailed before the sense 
and spirit ofthe common people, and, without another woi'd, 
he retreated in haste. As Wesley returned the street 
was full of people hurrying to and fro, and speaking 
emphatic words. But when any of them asked, Which is 
he? and he replied, I am he, they wei-e awed into silent 
respect. 

He had already undesignedly become an " Itinerant;" his 
ordinary employment in public, he says, was now as follows : 
every morning he read prayers and preached at Newgate ; 
every evening expounded a portion of Scripture to one or 
more of the sodeties. On Monday, in the afternoon, he 
preached abroad, near Bristol ; on Tuesday at Bath and 
Two-mile HiU, alternateIy;on Wednesday, at Baptist Mills; 
every other Thursday, near Peneford ; every other Friday, 
in another part of Kingswood; on Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday morning, in the Bowling Green, (which lies near 
the middle of Bristol;) on Sunday, at eleven, near Haimam 
Mount ; at two, at Qiiton ; and at five, on Rose Green j and 
" hitherto," he adds, " as my days, so my strength hath 
been." 

His societies in Bristol grew so rapidly that he was com- 
pelled to erect a place of worship for their accommodation ; 
and thus was another step taken forward in the independent 
career upon which he was being unconsciously led by the 
providence of God. On the 12th of May, 1739, the comer- 
stone " was laid with, the voice of praise and thanksgiving." 
This was the first Methodist, chapel in the world. He bad 
not the least design of being personally engaged either in the 
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expense or the direction of the work, havuig appointed 
" eleven feoffees," on whom he supposed the burden woinld 
fall ; but, becoming iuYolved in its entire financial responsi- 
bility, he was constr^ned to change this arrangement.' And 
ns to the direction of tlie undertaking, he says he presently 
received letters from his friends in London, Whitefield in 
paJtieular, {backed with a message by a person just from the 
metropolis,) that neither he nor they would have anything to 
do with the building, nor contribute anything toward it, un- 
less he would instantly discharge all feoffees and do every- 
thing in his own name. Many reasons they gave for tiiis 
course; but one was decisive with him, namely, that the feof- 
fees always would have it in their power to control him, 
and, if he preached not as they liked, to turn him out of the 
house he had buiH. He accordingly yielded to his advisers, 
and, calling all the feoffees together, canceled, without oppo- 
sition, the instrument made before, and took the whole man- 
agement into his own hands. Money, he says, it was true, 
he had not, nor any human prospect of procuring it ; but he 
knew "the earth is the Lord's, and the fuUness thereof," and 
in his name set out, nothing doubting. In this manner was 
it that the property of all his chapels became vested solely 
in himself during the early part of his career, a responsi- 
bility which was necessary in his peculiar circumstances, 
which he never abused, and which he transferred, in prospect 
of his death, by a " deed of declaration," to his Legal Con- 
ference. Decisions in the Court of Chancery, made under 
this document, have given security to the property, and stjv- 
bility to the whole economy of Wesleyan Methodism down 
to our day. 

Charles Wesley was laboring, m^ntime, incessantly iu 
many parts of London, and Ingham in Yorkshire. White- 
field lingered in London, as if detamed to thi-ust out Wesley 
before the multitudes thera Wesley arrived from Bristol, 
and the next day accompanied him to Blackheath, to hear 
him preach. Between twelve luid fourteen thousand pecplo 
were pi'esent. Whit«field iirged him to address them; he 
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recoiled, but at last consented, and thus became known as a 
field-preacher in the metropolis. Whitefield felt that he 
hiniself had done a good work that day. He says : " I w-eni 
to bed rejoicing that another fresh inroad was made into 
Satan's territories, by Mr, Wesley following me in fielt!- 
preadiii;g in London as well as in Bristol." 

After accompanying Wesley to Bristol, Kingswood, anij 
Gloucester, and visiting other places as a field-preacher, 
Whitefield embarked agam for America August 14, 1739. 
He had a work of preparation to do there also, for, in a few- 
years, Wesley's itinerants were to follow on his track. 

Most English religious writers of our day, who have 
treated of fiese events, have come f« acknowledge the utility, 
if not the necessity, of the irregular labors of Whitefield and 
the Wesleys in the condition of the Church and of the de- 
graded masses of their time, for the beneficial results are 
inscribed on all the land and on much of the world; but 
they have not been equally liberal in eseusing the mar^'el- 
ous phenomena whidi attended the zealous evangelists, and 
which surprised them as much as their enemies. It was im- 
possible tJiat such extraordinary exertions should not be 
accompanied by exti-aordinary excitement, and it was, per- 
liaps, equally impossible that the extraordinary excitement 
should not occasion correspondent physical effects. Some 
of these effects have already been mentioned. The most 
singul^ fact about them is, that for a considerable time the 
superior ardor Mid eloquence of Whitefield did n<Jt produce 
them, while, under the calmer and more logical preaching 
of Wesley, people dropped on every side as if thunderstruck. 
It is also noteworthy, tliat from the date of his return from 
Germany down to this time, not one of hia tests, as recorded 
in his Journals, was of a severe or terrific character, but they 
were, as in most of his life, selected from the " great and 
precious promises," or related to the nature w.i means of 
personal religion. Yet under such preadiing did hardened, 
as well as sensitive hearers, Ml aioimd him like men shot in 
battle. While preaching on the Common, at Bristol, from 
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the woi-ds, " When they had nothing to pay, he frankly for- 
gave them both," a young woman sank down in vjolect 
agony, aa did fiye or six persons at another meeting in the 
evening. Many were greatly offended by their cries. The 
same oifense was given during the day by one at " Theaner'a 
Hall," and by eight or nine others at " Gloiicester-lane." 
One of these was a young lady, whose mother was irritated 
at the scandal, as she called it, of her daughter's conduct ; 
out " the mother was the next who dropped down and lost, 
her senses in a moment, yet went home with her daughter 
full of joy, as did most of those who had beai in pain." 
Such "phenomena" increased continually. Bold blasphem- 
ers were instantly seized with agony, and cried aloud for the 
divine mercy, and scores were sometimes strewed on the 
ground at once, insensible as dead men. A ti'aveler at one 
time was passing, but on pausing a moment to hear the 
preacher was directly smitten to the earth, and lay there ap- 
parently without life. A Quaker, who was admonishing the 
bystanders against these strange scenes as affectation and 
hypocrisy, was himself strack down, as by an nnseeai hand, 
while the words of reproach were yet upon his lips. A 
weaver, a great disliker of Dissenters, fearing that the new 
excitement would alienate his neighbors from the Church, 
went about zealously among them to prove that it was the 
work of Satcm, and would endanger their souls. A new 
convert lent him one of Wesley's sermons ; while reading it 
at home he suddraily tmned pala, fell to the floor, and roared 
so mightily that the people ran into the house from the 
streets, and found him sweating, weeping, and screaming in 
anguish. He recovered his self-possesaon, and arose re- 
joiciiig in God. On one occasion great numbers fell around 
the preacher, wM!e he was inviting them to "enter into 
the Holiest by a new and living way." A woman opposed 
Ihem as giving way to an agitation whi(h they might contrcl, 
«nd endeavored to escape from the assembly. Scarcely had 
she got three or four yards when she fell down in as vioieni. 
f^ony as the rest. 
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Not until July, 1739, whan Whit«field was ^aiu with 
Wesley, did any such phenomena auend his own preaching, 
" Saturday, 9tli," says Wesley, " I had an opportunity to talk 
with him of tliose outward signs which had so often accom- 
panied the inward work of God. I found his objections were 
chiefly grounded on gross misrepresentations of matter of 
fact. But the next day he had an opportunity of informing 
himself better, for no sooner had he begfui to invite all sin- 
ners to believe in Christ than four persons sank down close 
to him, almiwt in the same momeat. One of them lay with- 
out either sense or motion. The third had strong convulsions 
all over his body, but made no noise unless by groans. The 
fourth, equally convulsed, called upon God with strong cries 
and tears. From this time I trust we shall all suffer God 
to carry on his own work in the way tliat pleaseth him." 

These marvels were not peculiar to Methodism ; they had 
oceuired in "Religious Revivals" from the Reformation 
down to this time. Edwards recorded them as common 
under his ministry in New England." Gillies shows them 
to. have been frequent in Scotland and other sections of the 
Church.'* They have occurred in our day, with even an epi- 
demic prevalence, in many parts of America. Charles Wes- 
ley discountenanced them. John considered them at first 
with fifcvor, as proois of the power of the truth, but afterward 
discouraged them. Most Methodists agree with '' 
" that in no such " cases does the occasional < 
noise and disorder prove that an extraordinary work in the 
liearts of men was not then carrying on by the Spirit of God ; 
that by the exercise of a firm discipline, then most of all to 
bo exerted, they are to be as far as possible repressed, for 
the power of the work does not lie in them ; and that yet 
discipline, though firm, ought to be discriminating, for the 

1= See his,Ti'«atJse on the Eeli^oue AffectioDS, luid his Narrative of the 
Kow England Eevival. 

» Gilliee's Hstoiieal CoUectiong ; aoe oIbo Watson's Otservationa on 
SoDthey'a Life of Wesley. Isaac Taylor's solution of these mysteties U 
qnite npologetio, but perhaps equally fautnstic ; Wosley and Methodiian, 
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E&tc of the reaJ blessing with which, at such seasons, God ia 
(irowaing the administration of his truth." They will come 
UKiier our consideration more fully hereafter. 

Tie new movement had now advanced too far for a ve- 
treat, and had acquired too much energy to stand still ; it 
must go forward with increasing "irregularities" and isola- 
tion from the Chui-cli. Charles Wesley was cited to Lambeth, 
Mid threatened by the Ardibishop with excommunication ; 
for while his brother was preaching in the open air at 
Bristot, and Whitefield in Moorfields, he had followed 
■ their example in Essex, Tiiaxted, and other places. Ho 
was somewhat intimidated by the menace; but Whitefield, 
whose agency seems to have be^ always opportune' through- 
out this stage of Methodism, was at hand for his rescue, and 
exhorted him to take his stand openly in Moorfields the 
following Sunday. He did so, pi-eaching there to ten thou- 
sand hearers. He preached dsewhere in the alWnoon, and 
still later on the same day, to " multitudes upon multitudes," 
at Kenningfon Common. At night he sought consolation at 
the Moravian society, ia Fetter-l^ie, He, loo, was now fully 
committed to the " irr^ularities" of the new movement. 

Apparently adverse events hastened its development. 
Peter Bdhler had formed the constitution of the Fetter-lane 
Society. Wesley, though virtually recognized as its guide, 
bad not interfered with its reguiations. But dangerous errors 
were creeping into it : some of its members denounced the 
institution of the Christian ministry, and some all religious 
ordinances; others became Antinomians, and quietism pre- 
vailed among them Some of tiie customs and hymns intro- 
duced by the Moravians were exceptimable Molther, a 
Moravnn leeentiy from German j promoted these errors 
witli imwetned enthusasm and inculcated "True Still- 
ness as a s ibstitutL for extem'il means of grace. Wes- 
ley hastened to London ind found he lays every day the 
dreadful effeeti of cur brethren s leaso ing and disputing 
with each other &(,aicely one in ten retained his first love, 
and most of the rest were m tiie utmost confusion, biting 

Vol. I.— 9 
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iuid devourmg oae another." He entreated them to stand 
in the old paths, and no longer to subvert one another hy idle 
controversiea and strife of words. He left ihem apparently' 
i-euonciled, and Molther acceded to his cotinaels ; but scarcely 
had he returned to Bristol before information reached him of 
new troubles. Again be visited and admonished them, hut was 
not successful. On Sunday, July 20, 1740, he read to tlie 
eodety his objections, and being resisted, took final leave of 
it He was followed by about a score of its members, to 
whom nearly fifty were soon after added, comprising raost 
of the female " Bands." " We gathered up," says Charles 
Wesley, " our wreck rari nantes in gurgite vasto, floating 
here and there on the vast abyss, for nine out of fen were 
swallowed up in the i^ead sea of stillness. O why was 
not this done six jjiontbs ago ! How fatal was our delay 
and folse moderation !" 

Attempts were made by the Moravians for a reunion. 
Peter BShler arrived soon after the separation ; Wesley re- 
vered him more, perhaps, than he did any other man then 
living, tut, as his objections applied not so much to the 
Moravians in general as to local evils among them in En- 
gland, and these could not be remedied, he could not follow 
the counsels of hia old IKend. " I marvel," he says, " how 
I refrain from joining these men ; I scarce ever see any of 
them but my heart bums within me; I long tofce witli them, 
and yet I am kept from them." Spangenberg," his friend 
in Georgia, and finally Zinzeodorf himself came to London 
to repair the division ; but it was irreparable, and it is well, 
perhaps, that it was so. Time allayed the irritations ot 
both parties. Each had its peculiar mission ia the world; 
each has since cordially recognized the other; but hud it not 

i» Latrobe, in a note to Spangenberg'a Lifa of Ziniendoj'f, esumines 
llie Moravian difllcaltiea in LondocveiyoHudidl^^iinreplytoWlutcliold's 
diBi^BB. They seem to have been temporary eiroia, and not ohargoable 
to the Chorcli elsewhere. Wesley however believed, with"Wbitefleld, tlius 
they were mherant in thd Moravian sjatem, and he aMaoked them of, en 
(tfterwnrd. Ziuzondorf was certainly indined to defend them, I wLU- 
ingly take, hoivever, Latrobe's explacalaoas. 
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been for this temporary disturbance, Wesley and his associ- 
ates nught have been merged in the Moravian body,'^ and 
assuiiedly not with the a<lvantages wliich have resulted to 
%ke world from the distinct organizalaon of Methodism. 

Wesley had previously secured the foundry in Moorfields, 
» buUding -frfiidi the government had used for the casting of 
cannon, but which was deserted and dilapidated. At the 
invitation of two strangers he preached in it, and at their in- 
stance, and by their assistance, opened it for regular public 
worship on the 11th day of November, 1739, some eight 
months before his separation from the Fetter-lane Society. 
This date has been considered the epoch of Methodism, Ibr 
thenceforward the Foundry was its head-quarters in London. 
In his " Church History," Wesley assigns it other dat«B, as 
the formation of " the Holy Qub," at Oxford, in 1729 ; and 
the meeting of himself and others, by the advice of Peter 
Behler, in Fetter-lane, May 1, 1738; but in his introduction to 
the " Grenfcral Rules of the Society," he says : " In &.e latter 
end of the year 1739 eight or ten persons came to me in 
London and desired tliat I would spend some time with them 
in prayer, aad advise them how to flee from the wrath to 
come ; this was the rise of the Ukitbd Societt." " This," 
he teUs us, " was soon after the consecration of the Foundry." 
Twelve came the first night, forty the next^ and soon after a 
hundred." Though he continued in fraternal relations with 
the Moravians till the separation of July 20, 1740, the society 
formed the preceding year was organized and controlled by 
hinaeif, and has continued in unbroken succession down to 
our day.'' The date of its origin was celebrated with 

" At a later pBriod CliM'leB WiHiley was deterred from joining the 
HoravianB, and adopting their English Qnietiem, only by the atrennoua 
remoQatrauces of Ma hrother and Lad; HunUngdon. Jaokaou attenjpta 
io disprove the foot, bnt Smith suooeasftilly oorreets him. Jaolison'a 
Charles Wesley, chap. 8 : Smith'a Hiat. of Methodism, U, 3. 

" Jaeksoo's Life of Charlee Wesley, chap. 7. 

" Dr. Smith (Histety of Wesleyan Methodism, 11. S,) argiies in favor 
of the date of the sepoialjon from the Moraviana in 17iO. His reasons do 
not, hoirever, justify such a devintJon Jloiii the acknowledged opinion of 
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centeaiary solemnities by all tlie Methodist communities 
of the world in 1839. It was signalized not only by 
t^e organization of the Society, and by the opening of the 
roun«fry for worship, but by the erection at Bristol of the 
first Methodist chapel, by the organization of "Bands" in 
that city, and by the publication by the Wesleys of their 
" Hymns and Sacred Poems," the beginning of that Method 
istic psalmody which has since been of iaestimahle service 
to tiie denomination wherever it has extended.'* 

The purely accidental, or, rather, providential manner in 
which Methodism had reached this stage of its progress, is 
too obvious to need much remark. Excluded from tlie 
churches, and with "Bands" of converted men in London, 
Bristol, and Kir^swood under his care, "Wesley was com- 
pelled to provide places for thdr assemblies and r^ulations 
for their government. He did so only as the necessity was 
thrust upon him, not Itnowing what result would follow. 
Neither at tiiis period, uor indeed at any suhseqlient time, 
did he think of deviating from the national Church. It was 
the pi-aetioal and summary philosophy of his life to do the duty 
nearest to blm, assured that all others would come in tieir 
due order. His least pMlial biographer has justly said, that 
whither his plans at this time were to lead he knew not, nor 
what consistence the sodeties he was collecting would take, 
nor where he was to find laborers as he enlarged his opcr- 

all Mctliodist bodies tiiroughout the world. Thera can hardly be a dia- 
[into rtiBpeoting the real epooh of Methodiam. The same efiinnation can- 
not ho made, however, respeotiag tha loMJity of its orifin. "Bands" 
wore formed, by Wesley, and the " New Eoom," or oJiapel, woa commenoeii 
ut EriBtol, Bome montha hatbre Uie opening of tiia Foundry and the form- 
- Minn of the " Sodety " in London. Mylee (Chronolo^col lEstory of tho 
M ethodiatB, oliap. 1) aays : " The flrat preaoMng-iouee was i«iU in Bristol ; 
ihe first wbieh waa <^med was in London." The iSalipa are Ms own, 

» At their return ftom Georpa tiey published a fimilar work, but it 
was \eea adapted to pnblio use. The two volomeB issued in 1739 epreiid 
rapidly among the new " Societies." Two editions were iseaed during 
the first year; thej introdnoed that popular ohureb. musio which has 
ever ainoo Iwmi ehataoteristio of Methodism, and one of tho moat potent 
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•^tioIl^, nor how the scheme was to derive its financial support. 
But these coiiaiderations trouhied him not, God, he believed, 
had appointed it, and God would always provide means for 
His own Eaids.'" English Methodist writers have deemed it 
desirable to defend him against imputations of disregard for 
the authority and " order" of the national Church. The task 
is not difficult, aswiO be seen in the course of our narrative; 
but it may hereafter be a more difficult one to defend him, 
before the rest of the Chiistian world, for liaving been so 
deferential to a hiei-archy whose moral condition at the time 
he so much denoimced, and whose studied policy throughout 
the rest of his life was to disown, if not to defeat him, 

» Southey'a Life of "Woalcj, chap. 8, 
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TBE WBBLBTS ITIKEBATING IN ENQLAKD ; WUITB 
-FIELD irnoatATING IN AMERICA. 

SnaaraiB Wesley — Her Ctransels and Enoouragementa to her Ron — 
Bc^nning of the Laj MiniBtiy— Dftvid Tajlor~Mobs — Ciiarlos 
Wesley itiniiratiDg—ls mohbed in Wales— Wliitoflolii itinemtiiig in 
America — EffijotB of Ms Preaohing in PhUadelphJa — Princeton Col- 
lege— His Eeoeption in BoBk>n~His triumpliimt Passage through the 
Coioniea. 

DuRiNO these important events Susanna Wesley "was provi- 
dentially still at hand, though in extreme age, to counsel 
and encourage her son. She had approved his field-preach- 
ing, and accompanied him to Kennington Common, where 
she stood by his side amid twenty thousaid people. "■ Her 
son Samuel Wesley, with whom she had resided at West- 
minster since the dispersiovi of the family from Epworth, 
remonstrated against her sanction of the irregular labors of 
his brothers ; but she saw the overruling hand of God in 
the inevitable circumstances which compelled tJiem to their 
extraordinary course. A consultation was held in her pres- 
ence respecting their separation from the Tetter-lane So- 
ciety, and she approved that necessary measure. She had 
been led, about this time, by a clearer faith, to sympathize 
more fully than ever with tlieir new views of the spiritual 
life. John Wesley records a conversation with her on the 
subject, in which she remarked that till lately she had 
rarely heard of the present conscious forgiveness of sins, oi 
the Witness of the Spirit, much less that it was the com- 
mon. privilege of tnie believers. "Therefore," she said, "I 

I Wesley's Joumnl, Anno 1739. 
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never durst ask for it myself. But two or three weeks ago, 
while my son Hall, in delivering the cup to me, was pro- 
nouncing these words : ' The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
whicji was given for thee,' they struck througli my heart, aud 
I knew that God, for Christ's sake, had forgiven me all my 
sins," Wesley aslted whether her father (Dr. Annesley) 
had not the same faith, and if sho liad not heard him preach 
it to others. She answered, he had it himseli^ and declared, 
a little hefore his death, that for more titan forty years he 
had no darkness, no fear, no doubt at all of his heing "ac- 
cepted in the Beloved;" but tiat, nevertheless, she did 
not remember to have heard him preach even once ex- 
plicitly upon it; whence she supposed he also looked upon 
it as the peculiar blessing of a few, and not as promised to 
all the people of God,^ 

Doubtless she had enjoyed hefore this time a genuine 
Christian experience ; her writings ineontestably prove this ; 
her misgivings related to the degree of confidence which 
attends a true faith. The doctrine of Assm-ance, or the 
Witness of the Spirit, as Wesley called it, had always 
been admitted by the Puritan divines of both Old and 
New England; but, as she remarked, it had not been 
considered the privilege of all true believers. It was 
a logical consequence of the Calvinistio theology, that it 
should he assurance of eternal as well as of present salva- 
tion, and the perilous Hahilities of such an inference ren- 
dered it ■ a rai-6 and almost esoteric opinion in Calvinistie 
Cliurches. Arminianism alone could therefore safely re- 
store this predoas truth as a common privilege to the Churclj. 
And herein is seen the providential necessity of Arminianism 
as the theological basis of the Methodistic movement ; fur 
what would Methodism have been without its most familiar 
doctrine, the " Witness of the Spirit " as the common right 
and test of Christian experience t 

Under the stirring events of these times the aged mother 
of Wesley was, after a long and fiiithful pilgrimage, enabled, 

" Joumsl, Sept. 3, ITSil. 
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" with humble boldness," to claim the consolation of that 
" assurance" which she hac! so long hesitated to accept. Such 
is the only possible explanation of the case. 

In changing the foundry into a chapel, he ha^ prepared 
an adjacent house as a residraree for himself and his asisist 
ants in London, Hither bm mother now removed, and 
here she spent her remaining days, snstained by his filial 
care, and eoimseling him in his new re^onsibHitJes. 

After his separation from the Moravians, Wesley re- 
sumed his itinerant ministrations with imaha1«d zeal. He 
had appointed John Cenniok, 3 layman, to take rfia^e of 
the Kingswood society, and to pc&j, smd expound the 
Scriptures, thongh not to prea<^ during his ahsence. 
Thomas Maxfield, one of his converts at Bristol, was ap- 
pointed to the same duties at the Foundry in London, and 
about the same time John Nelson (a memorable name in 
the annals of Methodism) began to exhort in public, work- 
ing as a mason for his bread by day, and holding meetings 
at nig^t; and thus, as will hweaftea' be seen, originated, 
without des^i on the part of Wesley, that "lay ministry" 
which has spread and perpetuated Methodism in both 
hemispheresi 

During the years 1740 and 1741 Wesley traversed 
many parts of the fcmgdom, preaching almost daily, and 
sometimes four sermons on the Sabbath. Ingham, his com- 
panion in America, was abroad also, itinerating in Tort- 
shire, where he foi-med many societies, Howell Harris 
pursued his labors successfully in Wales, and John Bennet 
prearficd extensively in Derbyshire and its survwrnding 
counties. David Taylor, a man of si^al usefulness, also 
began to ti-avel and preach about this time. He was a 
servant to Lord Huntingdon. Converted through the in- 
strumentality of the Methodists, with whom Lady Hunting- 
(Ion was now openly identified, he was encouraged by her 
to pursue his labors in the hamlets around her residence 
at Donnington Park. He had sonae education, sounii 
waise, and good ability as a preacher. He went, undier 
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the direction of the countess, to Gleniield artd Ratby, in 
Leicestershire, where his discourses in the open air excited 
extraordinary interest, and attracted great assemhlies of the 
matio population. Samuel Deacon threw down his scythe 
m the field, and wended his way with the multitude to the 
preaching place ; he returned to his home deeply impressed 
wit]» the truth, and eventually became a distinguished 
preacher at Barton-fahis, in Leicestershire ; his labors and 
church extended out into Hugglesoote, Melbourne, Lough- 
borough, Derby, Leicester, (where a decayed Church was 
resuscitated,) Nottingham, and other places. All the neigh- 
boring regions, in fine, wore pervaded by the Methodistic 
influence thus introduced, and the salutary results con- 
tinue to our day.^ 

' The Chnrohas thua formed, together with othare in Camliiidga and 
Yorkshire, were united, in ITTO, into a " oonnectdon," with Baptist 
priniMplea. In 18i0 it oompiieed one hundred and tliirteen ohurohes, 
olefen tiouaand ttroe hundred and fifty-eight memberB, five dis- 
tiiot home ' misHioDary aooietias, fl for^gn miesLonaiy sodety, and two 
ai!fidemies. The anthor of the "Life and Tiraea of Lady Haiiyngdon" 
(toL i, p. 4i) says : " The prindpd- strength of the Hew Conneclion of 
General Bapliats ia in the Midland Conntiea, and Barton-fabia ia oon- 
iddered the 'mother of tbem all.' In 1802, the Midland Conferenea 
induded twenty-one ohurches. In 1816, the WarwiotHhire oiiurehea, 
^ in nnmljer, fonnad thenwelTes into a separate eonfarenoe ; as also in 
1825, ftinr or five dinrchoa in Iha north of WotSnghameliire wore formed 
into whafwBB oallsd the North Midland ConfeiBnoe, The Midland Con- 
ferenco, in 1B82, included forty-two churches. Theae/on^doo diarahes 
ia the Midland Conntiea probably oontain seven thonaand members; 
matiy of the chapels are large imd well attended ; the Sunday hcIiooIb 
attached have many hmidred chadren in tlem. As the JitOe one bna 
become a thousand, may the smalt ona at home laid abroad become ' n 
strong naKon 1 These detiuls, when viewed in conneclion with the 
Itinerant Jahora of a aarrant bdoi^g to the Countess of HnntJi^don, 
sent fortli nnder her patronage, are peculiarly interesting. But for tlioae 
labora, and the benediction of Ite Spirit reaBng upon tJiem, fiTing 
maturity aad reproduction to the seed aown, what "wonld have 'Eieea the 
state of thouaands in thofle viHagea and towns ! Covantry is ■ Iotu© 
raisaionaty station of this diatriot, aa are also Northampton, Man^eH, 
Aahbourne, Macdeaileld, Manohealar, sto." Such, ia an asample of tLat 
evangclicsl influence of Methodism, beyond its denomiouticnal limits, 
which has been a^aertxid in our narrative as a part of its providential 
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Mobs began to assail the traveling ovangelists, birt tliey 
often " melted away like wat a d w men that lia^ 

no strength," before Wesley s app al The rabble met 
him in throngs as he descend 1 h m liie oa h at the door 
of the Poundry, preventing hi tianoe but on talcing 
his stand in the street and pr ach g h n f " righteous- 
ness and judgment to com , 1 y b an a quiet and 
attentive congregation, and dismissed him with many bless- 
ings. Many more, he says, who came into the foundry as 
lions in a short time became as lambs, the tears trickling 
apace down the checks of those who at first most loudly 
contradicted and blasphemed. A few days later a liotous 
multitude entered the building, and attempted to drown 
his voice by their outcries. But soon " the hammer of the 
word brake the rooks in pieces ; all quietly heard the glad 
tidings of salvation." On tiie following Sunday when he 
came home he found an innumerable mob aground t]ie door, 
who rwsed a simultaneous shout the moment they saw him. 
He sent his friends into the house, and then walking into the 
inidat of the crowd, proclaimed " the name of the Lord, 
gracious and merciful, and repenting him of the evil." 
They stood staring one at anotter. "I told them," he 
says, " they could not flee from the fece of this great God, 
and therefore besought them that we might all join together 
in crying to him for mercy." To this they readily agreed. 
His peculiar power was Irresistible; he prayed amid the 
awe-struck midtitude, and then went undisturbed to the 
little company within. 

While he was passing and repassing between London and 
Bristol, with continual deviations to Windsor, Southamp- 
ton, Leicester, Ogbrook, Nottingham, Bath, and Wales, 
.Charles Wesley was scarcely less active. He also was as 
sMled by persecutors. In March, 1740, he was beset by a 
moh at Bengeworth ; he says " their tongues were set on 
fire of hell." One in the crowd proposed to take him away 
and duck him. He broke out into singing with Thonaaa 
Maxfield, and allowed them to carry hira whither they 
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would. At the bridge end of the street they relented and 
left him. But instead of retreatmg, he took his stand thert> 
and singing, 

"Aiigol of God, wlmto'or betlflo, 
Thyai - - - 



preached to some hundreds who gathered respectfully ai'ound 
him, fi-om the text, " If God be for us, who ean be against us ?" 
Tie had fairly won the field. " Never," he says, " did I feel 
ao much what I spoke, ., The word did not return empty, 
aa the teara on all sides testified." 

lie passed to Evesham, Wentcot, Oxford, and other places, 
preaching, and withstanding the clamors of the people, till 
he arrived again in London, where the Foundry, Moorfields, 
and Kennmgton Common were his arenas. While in the city 
he -was tireless also in pastoral labors, devoting three hours 
daily to " conferences " and to the "bands.'" In June, 1740, 
he was again abroad among the rural towns, accompanied by 
nis faithful assistant, Thomas Maxfieid. He preached in 
Bexley, Blendon, Bristol, and Kingswood, At the latter place 
he was especially refreshed by the good results oi' the Meth- 
odist labors. Methodism had already commenced those de- 
monstrations of its efficacy anaong the demoralized masses 
which have commanded for it the admiration of men who 
have questioned its merits in all other respects. " O what 
simplicity," he exclaims, " is in this chiidlike people! A 
spirit of contrition and love ran through them. Here the 
seed has fallen upon good ground." And again, on the next 
Sabbath, he writes : " I went to learn Clnlst among our col- 
iiei-s, and drank into their spirit. O that our London breth- 
ren would come to school to Kingswocd! God knows their 
poverty; but they are rich, aad daily entering into rest, 
without first being brought into confusion. Their souls tntly 
wait stil! upon God, in the way of his ordinances. Ye many 
masters, come, , learn (Christ of these oatcasts, for know, 'ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as little children, ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.' " He questions whether 
Hcrrnhut could afford a better example of Christian simpli- 
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city and purity ; and yet these reclaimed colliers were re- 
pelled from the Lord's Supper by most of the regular clergy 
of the churches of Bristol, because their reformation had 
been effected by the "irregular" labors of the Methodists. 

From Eingswood he made a preaching excursion intt 
Wales, where lie spent three weeks, co-operatbg with How- 
ell Harris, who, though differing from him on the "Pive 
Points" of the Caivinistic controversy, welcomed him cor 
dially. His last night in the Principality was one of stormy 
riot. He was at Cardiff, expecting to depart by water the 
next day ; Howell Harris and a company of devout people 
had assembled with him there for some days, and the inter 
eat of their meetings had diverted the public attention from 
the players of. the theater. The latter, joined by tiie popu- 
lace, and led on by ft physician who had taken offense at 
one of Wesley's sermons, assailed the assembly. Many, it 
is said, had bound themselves by an oath to prevent his 
further preaching. At night the mob attacked the house ; 
the physiciaa struck Wesley with his cane, but was tripped 
down in the confusion, and after injuring several persons, 
and raving like a demoniac, was carried out; but the 
liouse was quickly again broken open by two m^iistratea, 
who, however, found it desirable to retire after some in 
quiries. The, playera then besieged it. " We sang on uncon- 
cerned," he writes, " though they were armed, and threat- 
ened to hum the house. The ground of their quarrel is, tliat 
the Gfospel has starved them," After midnight one of the 
actors got into the house, sword in band : the weapon was 
wrested from him, and he thrust out. " When the sword 
was brought in," says Wesley, " the spirit of faith was 
kindled at the sight of the danger. Great was our rejoicing 
within, and the uproar of the players without, who strove to 
force their way after their companion." The hour had 
arrived for him to go on board the vessel ; against the r^ 
monstrances of many of his friends, he resolutely walked 
out through the midst of the rabble ; he was unmolested, and 
passed calmly to the water side, where many of his frienda 
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standuig on the shore, joined him in hearty thanksgiving. 
The vessel being delayed, he returned on shore after somo 
hours, and found Howell Harris and others still assembled. 
He preadied to them again whOe some of his fiercest op- 
poser-s stood weeping around him. He afterward waited 
on » magistrate, and presented to him, as a trophy, tha 
swojvi taken from the player the precedmg night. Such 
Je an illustnitioD of the trials and the spirit of the founders 
of Methodism, 

Returning to Bristol and Kiiigswood, he resumed his 
labors there, and ■visited the neighboring towns, preaching in- 
defatigably. He records even five sermons a day. During 
the summer of 1741 he made Itoee more excursions into 
Wales, His travels were rapid, his discourses incessant and 
powerful, his trials from persecutors not a few, but his suc- 
cess was immediate. He formed many societies, and opened 
broadly the way for the later progress of Methodism. 

While the Weslcys were thus definitively founding Meth- 
odism in England, Whitefield was traversing the colonies of 
Nori^h America, promoting that more general but salutary 
influence among existing Churches which was so important 
a part of its mission on both sides of the Atlantic, and which 
forms an essential feature in its early history,* 

He left England, as we have seen, on his second voyage to 
America, in August, 1739, and landed at Philadelphia in the 
beguming of November. His eloquence set the city astir 
immediately; its effects are described as " tmly astonishing," 
People of all denominations, Quakers, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, as well as Churchmen, thronged the churches, and after 
he had departed public service was held twice every day, 
and three and four times on Sundays, for about a year, and 
the city, though tiien comparatively small, kept up tweatj- 
six societies for so<aal prayer.^ ITiough the churches were 
at hia command, he preached often in the opea air, for the 

* See Isaac Taylor's MetliotliBm. Mnoh of this able but unsatisfactoiy 
work i^cusflos "Methodism" as diaHngnished from " Wesleyanism." 
' Memoirs of Mrs. Hminah Hodgo. Pliiladclphifl, 1806. 
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ej^er multitudes could not find room in any building. The 
fiivorite place for his outrdoor preaching was the balcony of 
the old court-house (since Market-house) in Market-street. 
His powerful voice was heard on the opposite shore of New 
J ersey, and the crews of vessels on the Delaware could dia- 
linguish his words.^ 

He passed to New- York, and on his route through New- 
Jersey proclaimed his message in the princip^ towns to 
thousands, who gathered from ail the surrounding regions, 
A general religious interest had been previously excited 
among them by the labors of Freiinghuyseu, the Ten- 
nenis, Blmr, and Rowland.' He records that Tennent and 
his brethren had begun an institution for the education of 
pastors. The building in which the yoimg men were then, 
studying was a log-house, about twenty feet long and nearly 
as many broad. From this " despised place" seven or eight 
worthy ministers of Christ haA been sent forth, and a founda- 
tion was bdng laid for the instruction of many others. The 
work, he was persuaded, was of God, and " therefore would 
not come to naught." Thus arose the theological feme of 
Piinceton. Nassau Hall received a Methodiatic baptism at 
its birth. Whitefield inspirited its founders, and was 
ored by it with the title of A.M. ; the Methodists in En- 
gland gave it funds ; and one of its noblest presidents 
a correspondent of Wesley, and honored him as a ' 
storer" of the true faith.* 
' Note to American edition of Gillies'a Life of Whitefield. Philadal- 

' Physical e^ctj like those which hsd attended the Methodist p 
■ng in England had already occurred in New-Jerasj under the minialra- 
tjon of Eowlond ; the hearers "fainted awaj," snd numbera were carried 
oHt of the chnrdi in a state of ineeUBibilitj. Gilliea'a Whitefield, ohap. 5. 

* When Davies and Gilbert Tennent were in England Bolidlang ad for 
the college, fifteen jeara later, Tonnent called on Wralej in Londoi 
The Utter alludes to the viait with on e:tpresBiou of Ma oharacterisda 
cathoKwty. " Ha infonnod mB," he wrllea, " of his deaif n, now ready Co 
be executed, of founding an American college for Protostanta of evoiy 
denomination ; art admin^U (UeigJt ^ U will bi-mg ProtetlanU qf ever-g 
d^omittatio^ to bio/f with one anolhtr." — Joiti-nal^ Anno T7o4. 
t'riDceton has Yorified Weslej'a doubt rather than ias hope— and Ihim 
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He spent a week in New- York, preaeliing thriee a day in 
diurdies and in the open air.* Returning on land to 
Georgia, he preached throughont his route sometimes to 
ten thousand people. Many enthusiastic Philadelphians 
accompanied him as a ca,valeade sixty miles from the city. 
About the middle of January he was with his family at the 
Orphan House, where forty children were soon gathered 
under his protection. In a short time he found it necessary 
to resume his travels, in order to collect funds for their 
support. Taking passage for Newcastle, Delaware, he 
was before Jong again addressing thousands in Phila- 
delphia, "Societies for praying and singing" were multi- 
plied "in every part of the town;" and a hundred and 
forty of his converts were organized into a Church on one 
Jay hy Gilbert Tcnnent, His route through New-Jersey 
was attended, as before, by vast congregations. Since his 
previous visit a general outward reformation had become 
, I'isible. Many ministers had been quickened in their zeal 

lo^BsslQ' as mnch, perhaps, bs from ohoico. American sects have da- 
ived fanl qneslJoaablo advantages from such combinations. Preoklent 
Davies oorreapondeil with Wesley, and addressed him in langiuige whicli 
Metliodiata have not nanollj had the pleasure to receive from their Cal- 
Tinietic brethren. "Thcugh jou and I," bo said, " mny differ in same 
httle things, 1 hava long loved you and.jonr brother, and wished and 
prayed for your success, as zealous revivcra of experimental Chriatlanity. 
If I di^r from you ill temper and design, or in the essentials of religion, 
1 am aure flia error must be on mj side. Blessed fee God for hearts to 
love one another ! How great is the honor God bas conferred upon you 
in making you a restorer of declining reh^onl" See his letter in Wes- 
ley's Journal, Anno 1T67, 

' The English Church waa danied him. He preached usually in Dr, 
Pemherton's Presbyterian meeting-house on Wall-Btreet, the only one nf 
that denominatJoninNew-Yor6:,ajidinftv)ntofthe old Eiohnnge on Brood, 
near 'Waler-stceet ; and aiall later at the "Brick Meeting," whioh was then 
"iji the fields;" the effect of his laboia was auoh that Fembetton's olmreli 
had to be repeatedly enlai^ed. In this idty oeonrred the well-known 
llhistralion of his drainatao power, when, preaching to a large number of 
Bailors, he introduced a description of a storm and shipwreck, eorrying 
away l^hoir imaginations so irredstibly that In the climax of the lalas- 
trophe they sprang to their feet, exclaiming : " Take to the long boat !" 
Conant'a Kartatives of Remarkable Consersioria and Revival Imailents, 
etc New-York, 1S55. 
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to proacli the word in season and out of season, and their 
congregations were greatly enlai^ed. Several preachers, 
prompted by his example, went forth traveling and labor- 
ing among the towns. After visiting New-York with un- 
aba,ted success, be again returned to Savannah, But hia 
fame bad spread to New-England, and Eev. Drs. Colman 
aad Coopw, of Boston, sent letters to Georgia, urging him 
to viat them. Again he took passage for the north, and 
arrived at Newport, Rhode Island, Sepferaber 14, 1740. 
He begaji immediately his usuid course of incessant preach- 
ing. His sermons on his way to Boston spread bis repu- 
tation, and when within tea miles' distsuic* he was met by 
die governor's son and a tr^u of the clergy and chief citi- 
zens, who escorted lum iato the city. Belcher, the governoi-, 
received him heartily, and became bis warm friend. Tie 
was denied "King's Chapel," Uie English Church; but 
Webb, Foxcroft, Prince, Sewfdl, and all the olher Puritan 
divines, welcomed hira. His preaclung had its usual effect. 
"It was Ppritanism revived," said old Mr. Walter, the 
successor of Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, " It was the 
happiest day I ever saw in my life," excMmed Colman, 
after his first sermon. He "itinerated" northward from 
Boston, travelmg one hundred and seventy miles, and 
preaching sixteen times in about a week. On his return 
the whole city seemed moved. High and Io%v, clei^ymeti 
and mimicipal ofBeers, professors and students from the 
neighboring college of Cambridge,' and people from the 
country towns, thronged to bear him, and appeared refidy tc 
"pluck out their eyes for him." TwKity thousand hearers 
crowded aroimd him when he delivered hia farewell dis- 
course under the trees of the Common, where Lee, the 
founder of Methodism in New-England, was afterward tc 
preach his first sermon in Boston. "Such a power and 
presence of Giod with a preacher," wrote one who heard him, 
" I never saw before. Our governor has curried him from 
place to place in his coach, and could not help following, 
him fifty miles out of town." 
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He directed his course westwai'd to Northampton, whei-e 
he met a omigenial spiiit in Jonathan Edwards. Pulpits 
were opeu to him on all the route, and a " divine unction " 
attwided his preaching. From Northampton he passed 
down to New Haven, addressing as he journeyed vast and 
deeply affected congregations. He arrived there October 
23, when, the Colonial L^isiature was in session, and on 
the Sabbafh preached before them and an immense throng, 
some of whom had come twenty miles to hear him. The 
aged governor was so deeply aifeeted that he could speak 
but few words ; with tears trickling down Ms dieeks like 
drops of rain, he exclaimed ; " Thanks be to God for such 
rofreahings on our way to heaven !" 

By November 8 he was again in Philadelphia, preaching 
in a house whidi had been erected for him during hie 
absence, and which afterward became the Union Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Ob the 14th of December he reached 
the Oi^han House, near Savannah, In seventy-five days 
he had preached a hundred and seventy-five sermons, and 
received upward of seven hundred pounds sterling for 
his orphans. "Never," he writes, "did I see such a con- 
tinuance of the Divine presence in the congr^ations to 
which I have preached," Never had preacher or any other 
orator led the masses more triumphantly. He had stirred 
the consciences of fens of thousands from Mmne to Georgia, 
and doubtless, by these and his subsequent travels, did 
much to prepM* the soil for that harvest of Methodism 
which in our day has "shaken like Lebanon" along all his 
course. 

On the 16tfa of January, 1741, he again embarked at 
Cliarleston for England. 

Vot. I.— 10 
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England — His Sepatation Ikflii Wesley — DnBiiccessful AtMmpta nt 



WfliLB Hieae good and great men were thus abroad, laboring 
exclusively for tbe moral recoyery of souls, and confining 
themselves to those vital truths which alone were essential 
to thia end, a serious occasion of discord occurred between 
themi but the painful record of their partial alienation, 
which the fidelity of history requires, is relieved by. the lact, 
acknowledged by both Wesley Mid Whitefield, that the Jm- 
portent movement in which they were engaged took a wider 
sway from their differences of opinion. These differences 
related to the problem of Predestination — the insoluble difR- 
eulties which for so many ages have been fruitful causes of 
contention and bigotry among good men, and must continue 
to be so till they are transferred from Dogmatjo Theology 
to their more legitimate place in the sphere of Metaphysics. 
Wesley, as we have seen, early and definitively took the 
AiTQinian view of these questions, and was confirmed in that 
view of them by tiie correspondence of bis mother while ho 
was yet at Oxford. If, as some of his critics say, his intel- 
lect was more logical than philosophical, this was, perhaps, 
one of his chief qualifications for his appointed work. Wlial 
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was needed in the tlioological deTelopment of Mettodism 
was clear, pointed definitions, rather than philosophic gcaie- 
ralizations, of those elementary evangelical trutlis which are 
most essential to the peirsojial salvation of men ; for, in its 
pofative Ijearing, Methodism was to be a spiritual, rather 
than a dogmatic or ecdcsiastieal reform, its effects on the 
dogmatic and eedesiastieal errors of the times being 
chiefly negative, and the more effective for being such. No 
thinker in the modem Church has excelled Wesley in the 
direct logic, the preciaiort, the transparent deamess, and 
popular suitableness with which he presented the experi- 
mental truths of Christianity, Paitli, Justification, Eegener- 
Rtion, Sanoti&cation, the Witness of the Spirit, these were his 
(homes, and never were they better defined jmd discriminated 
by an English tlieologian ; and the keen faculty and practical 
directness with which he thus treated theological ideas was, 
perhaps, equally important in guiding him to those effective 
expedients of church goverrnnent which have won for him, 
from the greatest historian of his country, the eulogy of hay- 
ing had " a genius for government not inferior to that of 
Richelieu." ' 

It was impossible that a mind thus addicted to precise 
conceptions Mid direct conclusions, rather than generaliza- 
tions, should hesitate which side to take in the Calvinistie 
controveray.* Even the modem qualifications of Calvinism, 
stated in the pious, compromising spirit of Baxter, could not 
satisfy him. It were vaia to say to such a thinkei' that in 
predestinating the elect to be saved, God had only passed 
by the reprobates, leaving them to their own natural wicked- 
ness and fete, Hb prompt reply would be that, a<!Cording 
to his opponents, the foreknowing God created the repro 
bate in his wickedness, and under his mevitable doom, and 
he would devolve upon them the formidable task of showing 
how then the unassisted otfcast coidd be held responsible for 
his fate. He would require them, also, to reconcile with 
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Buch a condition of, perhaps, nine-tentlis of the human race, 
the Divine beneficence ; the Scriptural -warnings and invita- 
tions addressed to them ; the universal redemption made for 
them, or, if that were denied, the explidt Scriptural offers 
of it; -their responsbility for their moral conduct, which, if 
alleged to be voluntary, is so, nevertheless, because their 
voIilioniS are bound by an eternal decree, or, at least, by 
the absence of that Divine grace by which alone the will 
can be corrected. The inevitable salvation of the elect, 
according to the d<^ma of Unal Perseverance, he would 
also insist to be l<^ciJly dangerous to good morals. The 
philosc^iical predeslinarian would not admit the logical 
pertJiiency of these difficulties ; it is not the province of the 
historiau to dtecnss them polemically; it is sufficient to say 
diat such was the character of Wesley's mind, and such the 
consw^ucMces which he drew from the Calvinistio theolt^. 
And yet, as we shall presently see, he was already too coa- 
soious of the peculiar mission of Methodism, as a spiritual 
development of the Reformation, to attach fundamCTital im- 
portance to thfe question, or make it a condition of member 
ship in his societies. 

Ik avowing Arminian opinions, and in giving that title to 
the magaaine which he subsequently establi^ed,^ he did not 
adopt the perversions which many of the disciples of Ar- 
minius have taught in Europe, and which have too often 
since be«i confounded with Arminiaiiism by its opponents. 
He found in the writings of that great zM devout theol<^iaa an 
evangelical system of opinions, as he thoitght, and Arminian- 
ism, as stated by the Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort, 
he did' hearWly receive, namely : 1, That God did decree 
to confer salvation on. those who, he foresaw, would maintain 
their faith in Christ Jesus mvioSate until death; and, on the 
either hand, to consign over to eternal punishment the an- 
believii^ who resist his invitatioia to the end of their lives. 
2, That Jesus Christ, by his death, made espjation for the 
sins of all and every one of mankind ; yet that none but 
« He eommenoed lia Arminiau Mugaiiiie in Vn&. 
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believers can become partakers of its divine benefit. 
3. That no one can of himself, or ty the powers of his free 
will, produce or generate iaith m Ms own mind ; l>\it that 
man being by nature evU, and incompetent {inepius) both to 
think and to do good, it is necessary he should be bom ag^n 
and renewed by God, for Christ's sake, through the Holy 
Spirit. 4. That lihis divine grace or energy, which heaJs the 
soul of man, perfects all that can be called truly good in 
him, yettha,t this grace compels no man against his -will, 
though it may bo repelled by his will. 5, That those who 
are united to Christ hy faith are furnished with sufficient 
strength to overcome sin ; but that it is possible for a man 
to lose his f^th and fell from a state of grace.^ 

While Wesley's mind was severely dialectic, and in 
some cases, doubtless, too much so, Whitefield's was quite 
the reverse. He seldom or never attempts a logical state- 
meat of his opinions ; his logic was in his heart rather than 
in his head ; and Ms feelings, happily of tho purest temper, 
and guided by the conscience rather than the reason, usually 
determined his opinions. But the logic of the feelings, 
though the most important in ordinary life, that upon which 
tie most responsible relations and duties are devolved by 
nature herself^ is baffled in the presence of these speculative 
mysteries. An accidental bias may make a man like White- 
field a bigot through life, for or against them. Had White- 
field thought of the controversy, for the first time, while 
preaching with tears before twenty thousand neglected and 
depraved hearers in Moorfields ; had the question whether 
the Atonement comprehended them all, and whether all couid 
" turn and live," come up thai for an answer, he would have 
shouted the afiirmative to the wretched multitude, and been 
an unwavering Arminiaa ever after.^ But he saw the contro- 

= Tho last propoBidon was left nndcddod at the time of the Synod, 
bnt adopted by the ArauuianB afterward. See Murdook's Moshdre, 
Soventeenlh Century. 

• He BSema, indeed, not to have lited the puhllo preaching of Predeeti- 
nation down to the dme of his broach with Wesley. Before the eniwB of 
the disputs he proposed silence ta Wesley, and assured Mm that nhat- 
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versy from a difierent staudpoiiit. He felt himself to liave 
been so yile a sinner that he could not but ascribe Ma salva- 
tion to infinite and sovereign grace. Wesley would have 
granted this, but would also have asked the question, Why 
not exalt this sovereign gra«e still more by aUovring that it 
has provided for all men? Wbitefield saw thousands not 
more depraved than he had been, yet unreclaimed; his 
grateful heart, therefore, assumed, not with egotism, but 
with contrition, that a special grace had mysteriously 
plucked him out from the lost multitude. " Free grace," 
he exclaimed, in a letter to Wesley, "free, indeed, because 
not to all; but free, because God may withhold or give it to 
whom and when be pleases." And bis ebullient spirit found 
80 much delight in the hope of his final salvation, that the 
doctrine of "Final Perseverance" was eagerly seized by 
him, with apparently no hesitancy at its possible bad conse- 
quences to men of l^s conscientious fervor. In all his letters 
to Wesley, during the dispute that now occurred between 
them, we find but one allusion to " Reprobation ;" that was 
an aspect of the subject which he seemed inclined not to think 
of; it was " Electing Girace " which absorbed his thoughts — 
"Final Peraeverfmce" — the inestimable mercy of God in 
rescuing even elect souls from perdition, without a reference 
to his severity in creating and then abandoning forever the 
lost masses of reprobates. He bad not read, he says, a 
single york of Calvin ; he was " tauglit the doctrine of God ;" 
he even had " the Witness of the Spirit" respecting it, and 
pronounces Wesley no proper "judge of its truth," as he 
had not received that witness on the question.^ " God him- 
self" he says, in another lett«r, " God himself; I find, teaches 
my friends the doctrine of election. Sister M. has lately 
been convinced of it ; and, if 1 mistake not, dear and honored 
Mr, Wesley will be hereafter convinced also." Wesley was 

evei hnd boea his own opiniona on tlia qncstion he had uovef preaiiiml 

• See tho correepondenea, quito iiiipartiallj givijn, hj Southcy, Liie of 
Wuilej, ubap. 11, 
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affected by the tender spirit of the correspond eiice. Ho 
replied: "The ease is quite plain; there are bigots botli for 
predestination and against it ;. God is sending a message to 
either side, but neither will receive it unless from one who 
is of their own opinion. Therefore for a time you ai'e suf- 
fered to be of one opinion and I of another. But whai his 
time is come, God will do what men cannot, namely, toakei 
us both of one mind." The prediction was fiilfilled in its 
best sense, for, though never one in opinion, they became 
one in heart, and their separate courses in public life verified 
Wesley's opinion of the providential design of their theo- 
logical divei^ence. 

The dispute between them at this time is not without his- 
torical importance, as it doubtless led to the later controversy 
between Hetcher aad his opponents, which has influenced 
Methodist opinions throughout the world, and which, it caw 
be wished, more perhaps than hoped, may be the last great 
struggle on the question, before it shall be iinally consigned 
by theologians over to the unavailing studies of metaphysi- 
dans, a suggestion which dogmatists will be slow to receive, 
but which, nevertheless, the popular good sense of Christen- 
dom ia irresistibly forcing upon them. 

Tenacious as Wesley was of his persona! opinions, we 
have said that he did not insist on the Arminian doctrines 
as a condition of membership in his societies. All he re- 
quired was that disputes respecting them should not be 
obtruded into devotional meetings by either party. His 
first trouble on the subject was from a member of one of 
.the London societies, by the name of Acourt, who would 
debate it in the meetings of his brethren. Charles Wesley 
forbade his admission. He presented himself at a subse- 
quent meeting, when John was present, and inquired if he had 
been excluded for his opinions! "Which opinions?" asked 
Wesley. "That of election," he replied. "I hold that a 
certain number are elected from eternity, and they must and 
shai: be saved, and the rest of mankind must and shall be 
cb'iiniid !'■ ITo asserted fliat others of the society so believed, 
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Wesley replied that he never questioned their opinions ; al! 
he demanded was that they should " only not trouble others 
by disputing about them." "Nay, but I will dispute about 
them," resposded the hearty Calvinist ; " you uro all wrong, 
and I am determined to set you right," "i fear," said 
Wesley, "that your coming with this -view will neither 
proiit you nor us." " I mil go then," replied Aeourt, " and 
tell all the world that yoa and your brother are false 
prophets, and I tell you that in a fortnight you will all be 
in confusion."^ Wesley was not.a man to bo subdued by 
such logic. 

What induced him to take at last a decisive course 
respecting this controversy was the discovery that John 
Cenniek, his "helper" at Kingswood, had attacked his 
Arminianism publicly. The school at Kingswood was 
entirely distinct from the seminary which afterward 
became noted tliere as Wesley's school for "pi-eachers' 
sons." Whitefietd had performed the ceremony of lay- 
ing its foundation stone, but left tJie institution immedi- 
ately in the hands of Wesley, " I bought the ground where 
it stands," says Wesley, " and paid for building it, partly 
from the contributJona of my friends, partly from ^e in- 
come of my. fellowship."' John Cenniek was employed by 
him as teacher, and though a layman, was authorized by 
him to expound the Scriptures to the society which Wesley 
himself had gathered in the vicinity, and which met in the 
seminary. Cenniek was an earnest, pious young man. He 
first met the Wesleys in London, in 1739, and being poor, 
and without employment, was sent to Kingswood at the in- 
stance of Charles Wesley, He did well there for some time. 
In 1740 he dissented from the preaching of " Universal Eo- 
demption," which, however, he had publicly approved be- 
fore, on a visit of Charles Wesley, He raised a party 
against the doctrine and his patrons. He wrote letters to 
Whitefield, in America, urging his immediate return to sup- 
press the heresy. Wesley was justly indignant at this 

• Wesley's Journal, Jane IB, IT40. ' Worlis, vol. v, i>. 333. 
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t, from a man whom he himself employed, and who 
attempted to " supplant him in Mb own house;" The harmony 
of the society was disturbed ; many efforts were made to 
restore it ; tut Cennick was obstinate, and insisted that him- 
self and his sdherents, while retaining their membership, 
should also "meet apart." Afler unavwling delays and 
overtures of peace, Wesley read publidy a paper declaring, 
"by the consent and approbation of the Band Society ol 
Kingawood," that Ccnaick and his followers "were 
longer members thereof." One of the accused asserted that 
it was not for any strife or disorder that they were expelled, 
but only for holding the doctrine of election, 
plied that they knew in their own V)nsMences this 
the case; that there were several predestinarians ii 
cieties, both in London and Bristol, cor did he " ever yet put 
any one out of either beoanse he held that opinion." About 
fifty persons adhered to Cenniek, and more than ninety to 
Wesley. 

Cennick afterward united with the Whitefield Method- 
jsts, but did not continue long with thorn. He became 
last a Moravian. He was a good though weak man, and 
his subsequent earnest and laborious life shows that he 
deserves mote lenience than haa usually been accorded 
to him by Methodist writers.^ 

These events convinced Wesley that it was time to pro- 
test against the Calvinisfcio doctrines publicly. He immo- 
diately preached in Bristol the most impassioned of has sei-- 
mons, containing passages as eloquent as the pulpit litera- 
ture of our language aifords-^ It was priated, and was the 
third of his published discourses ; the first was issued on 



B, -with a " Life " prefixed, 

and aajB : " He poassRsed a sweet simpMty of spirit, Trili an mdeat zeal 
in the causa of Ma divine Miater." 

■ "Wlien the late Earl of Liverpool read its peroialaOD in SonOiey, lie 
dedarad Ihat in Ma judgment it was the most ehiqnect p^aag* he had 
evei-met with in any writer, ancient Or modem, Jaelison'flljfe of Charlea 
Wesiuy, clinp, 3. 
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his embarkation for Georgia, a farewell message to his 
frieuds on "The Trouble and Rest of Good Men;" the 
second was on "Salvation by Faith," preached and printed 
soon after his own conversion; the preseEfc discourse was 
on " Free Grace." It was sent by his opponents to White- 
field, who was then in America. Whitefield wrote fre- 
quent letters to him, remonstrating against his opinions, but 
still sincerely proposing mutual peace. His intercourse 
with the New-England clergy had, however, deepened hia 
interest for the Calvinistic opinions. Assisted hy his 
American friends, he composed an answer to Wosloy, and 
had it printed in Boston, and also in Charleston, South 
Carolina. ' 

On the 11th of March, 1741, Whitefield again reached 
England, and the next Sabbath was preaching in the open 
air at Kennington Common. But Ma reception was dis- 
heartening. His Calvinistic sentiments had becom.e known 
by his correapondence, A letter from him. against Wesley's 
opinions had been surreptitiously printed before his arrival, 
and drculated at the door of the Foundry. Wesley stood 
up in tiie desk with a copy of it in his hand, and referring to 
its disingenuous publication, said he would do what he be- 
lieved his friend, the writer, would, were he present, aid 
tore it into pieces. The congregation spontaneously did so 
with the copies which had been given them at the door. 

A violent prejudice now spread against Whitefield, and 
the people refiised to hear him. He still wished for 
peace with the Wesleys. He hastened to Charles Wes- 
ley, who was in London, and says it would have melted 
any heart to have seen them weeping, " after prayer 
ihat the breach might be prevented," He soon began to 
bdieve, however, that he was saoriiiciog the truth hy not 
preaching election, and when John Wesley returned to 
the city, Whitefield declared that they preached two dif- 
ferent Gospels, that he could no longer give the Wesleys 
the right hand of feUowship, but must preach against 
them. When reminded that he had just before promised 
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and prayed for pesuie, he pronounced his promise an error, 
a weakness, and refawjted it.^" 

Whitefield's strength was also his weakness. The ardor 
which made him powerful when right, rendered him impetu- 
ous when wrong, and he now committed some grave but tem- 
porary errors. He preached against the Wesleys by name 
in Moorfields, not far from the Foundry, where Ms old 
friends were preaching at the same time. He addressed 
them a letter finding fault with petty details in the chapel 
furniture at Kingswood ; but when approached by them, his 
better feelings revived. They invited him to preach at the 
Foundry ; yet there, before thousands of hearers, and with 
Charles Wesley by his side, he proclaimed the absolute de- 
crees in a most peremptory and offensive manner." Wes- 
ley had repeated interviews with him, and sought for a re- 
conciliation ; but tlie attempt was useless. Wesley protests, 
at a later period, that the breach was not necessary; that 
those who believed Universal Redemption had no desire to 
separate, but those who held Particular Redemption would 
not hear of any accommodation, "So," he adds, "there 
were now two sorts of Methodists, those for particular and 
those for general redemption."'^ He insists, at another 
time, that bad it not been for the " manner " in which the 
Calvinistic party maintained their doctrine, the division 
might have been avoided ; that difference of doctrine need 
not have created any difference of affection, but Whitefield 
"might have lovingly held particular redemption, and we 
general to our lives' end."^' 

Thus did Methodism divide into two currents, but thereby 
watered a wider range of the moral wilderness. Both 
flowed from the same source and in the same general direc- 
tion. Both parties still adhered to the Church of England, 
availing themselves of the historical if not literal ambiguity 

" WflBloy'a Joumij], Mafoh, IMl. 

" John Wcaloy's LotWr to Rev. TlionisB Mtixfield. Loadoii, 1115. 
Jackson's Lifo of Chiirles Wesley, olmp. 8. 

" Wealoy'a Short Hiatoij of Methodiam. WortB, vol r, p. 2iT. 

>■ L^ter Co Mnxfield. Jacksoti'a Chorlos Wesley, chap, S. 
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of its seventeenth Article. Neither yet thought of forming a 
distinct ecdesiastieal organization, and both soon after en 
tered into cordial relations, though purSuing their commoD 
work in separate courses, Methodism, in fine, still continued 
to be a general evangelical movement, ostensibly within the 
"English Church, though not hesitating to reach into any 
opening beyond it^ Its history, therefore, if properly -writ- 
ten, must still be a unit.'* 

n The Hnoaymoiw antfior of " The Life and Times of the Coiintesa of 
Hanlington," has abusad the Wealeys by many false detmla in his sketch 
of this diBpute. I have cot deemed it neoeseaiy to enonniber my 
pagoB -with them. The reader will find them fuUj answered in JaokBon's 
Life of Charles "Wesley, chap. 8. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE CALVINI8TIC METHODISTS. 

Wiiitflfield'e Tabemaole opened — He amplojs Lay Preaohera — Is reoon- 
dled wiUi Wesley — Goes to SooUand— Wonderful Effects of Ms 
Preaching — Seeaesat CamboBlaag — SligM Success of Methodism in 
Scodand — Eemarisble Scene at MoorBelds — The Coontasa of Hun- 
tingdon — "Whitefteid preaoMng at her Mansion — Noblo HeEiCBrB; 
Oioatiaieid, Bolingbrote, Walpole, Hume — The Countesa erects 
Chapels — Her Liberality — Tiie Sohool of the Frophets at Trovoeoa 
— Her Followera become DiaasnterB. 

The loss of Whitefield's popularity iu London could be 
but temporary. His zeal and eloquence could not fwl to 
triumph over popular disaffection. Evangelical Calvinists 
gathered about him, and some of them proposed to erect for 
him a place of worship. A lot of ground was secured near 
Wesley's Foundry, and the celebrated Tabernacle quickly 
rose upon it. The new building was immediately crowded, 
and, following Wesley's example, which he had before dis- 
approved, Whitefield secured the assistance of lay preach- 
ers. Cennick and Humphreys, both of whom, iiad been 
Wesley's "helpers," joined him, and soon aiter Howell 
Harris came to his aid from Wales, 

Though operating thus at separate batteries, and in near 
proximity, Wesley and Whitefield did not long maintain 
opposing fires, but turned them against the common enemy. 
"All," says Whitefield, "was wonderfully overruled tin- 
good, and for the furtherance of the Gospel." ^ They were 
soon personally reconciled ; cordial letters passed between 
them; brotherly meetings took place, and they preached 
in each other's pulpit " May you be blessed in bringing 
1 GiUies's Whitefield, cLtip- 8. 
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souls to Christ more and more," wrote Whitefield to 
Charies Wesley. "Our Lord exceedingly blesses us at 
the Tabernacle. Behold what a happy thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity." The poet of Methodism 
i-esponded in one of his noblest lyrics.* " Bigotry," said 
John Wesley, writing of Whitefield at a later date, when 
distinguished Calvinists were patronizing him, "bigotry 
cannot stand before him, but hides its head wherever he 
comes. My brother and I conferred with him eyery day ; 
Mid let the honorable men do what they please, we re- 
solved, by tie grace of God, to go on hand in hand through 
honor and dishonor." 

It would be impossible to detail, within our appropriate 
limits, the marvelous labors and successes of Whitefield 
during the three years of his present sojourn in England. 
Though separated from Wesley, lie desired not to estabbsh 
a sect; he knew that ho was not competent to do bo; he 
lacked the requisite legislative capacity ; but as he repre- 
sented Calvinistio Methodism, Calvinistio clergymen and 
Churches encouraged his labors. The Erskinea of Scotland, 
distinguished as leaders of the Scotch Secession, invited him 
thither, and he made two excursions beyond the Tweed 
before his next return to Ameiica. The Erskines and their 
brethren of the Associate Presbytery were staunch zealots 
for the Solemn League and Covenant, which forms so inter- 
esting a feature in not only the eccJesiastical, but the civH 
history, and even the romantic literature of the country. 
They could make no compromise with English Churchmen, 
or any others who differed from themselves. Soon after 
his arrival at Dunfermline^ where Ralph Erskine resided, 
Whitefield was surprised by a grave but ludicrous scene ■, 
ludicrous by its very gravity. He found himself iatriv 
duoed to the presence of several venerable members of 
the Assodate Presbytery, icho proposed to proceed to busi- 

' Hymn for the Eev. Mr. "Whitefield sad MeaacB. WosJoj. See Jaok- 
aon'a Life of Oiariee Wealej, chap. 8, Engliah oditlon. Tl»ia spirited 
poem ie unfortiinatuiy omittiid in tlic American editioiL 
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Bess ill formal session. He inquired for what purpose. 
They gravely replied, to consult and set him right about 
Church order, and tie Solemn League and Covenant. He 
assured them they might save themselves that trouble ; thai 
he had no difficulties about either subject, and to intermed 
die with eitier was not within "his plan." Yielding to his 
devout feelings, he proceeded to relate his Christiaa ex- 
perience, and how Providence had led him iato his present 
caUioiio course of labor. Some of them were deeply 
affected by the smgular narrative. Ebeuezer Erskiae en- 
treated their forbearwice with him as a good man who had 
unfortunately been born and bred in England, and had 
never studied the Solemn League and Covenant, One of 
the Associate divines replied, that he was the less excusable 
on this account, for England had revolted most in regard to 
Church government, ^d he should be acquainted with the 
important matters in debate. Whitefield insisted that he 
had never made them a subject of study, being too busy 
with more important interests. Several of the sturdy 
Scotchmen repelled the hint, "Every pm in the Taber- 
nacle," they said, was important. He begged them to do 
good in tlieir owq way, and to allow him to proceed ui his. 
They dissented ; he then entreated them to say what they 
would have him do. They demanded that if he could not 
forthwith sign the Solemn League and Covenant, he should 
at least preach only for, them till he was better enlight 
eaed, for they were the people of the Lord, It was even 
suggested that two of their brethren should be deputed 
with him to England, Co settle a Presbytery there, and 
two more to accompany him to America for a similar 
purpose. 

He dcclmed to take side with either of the Scotch par- 
tics, but was detemimed to preach, as he had opportunity, 
for both, "ff the pope himself," he said to the astonished 
Ealph Erskhie, "if the pope himself would lend me his 
pulpit I would gladly declare the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ therein." The Seceders, absorbed by local contro- 
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verges and the Solemn League and Covenaut, could not 
comprehenii him, and left him to himself. One of them 
mounted the pulpit, and preached against the English 
CSiiirdi, declaring tliat any one who held communion with it 
or with " the backslidden' Church of Scotland could not be 
aa instrument of reformation," They afterward appointed 
a, day of fasting and prayer against him.' He preached, 
however, with great success in the kirks of some thirty 
towns and cities, delivering from two to seven sermoiM a 
day, and left them in a general rdi^ous reyival. 

On his second visit, in the spring of 1742, he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Multitudes m.et him at the land- 
ing afc Lcith, weeping for joy, and welcoming him 'with 
blessings. They followed his coadi to Edinburgh, and 
crowded around him when he alighted, pressing him in 
their arms. His preaching stirred the whole city. The 
churches could not contan the people, and an amphitheater, 
under awnings, had to be constructed in the Park for their 
accommodation. He was called to the west, and made a 
tour of soTcral weeks through its principal towns, preach- 
ing daily, and leaving a profound sensation wherever he 

At Camhuslang the popular mterest reached a height 
which was never equaled elsewhere under his lahors. He 
preached thre« times on the day of his anwal to many 
3s. The third discourse was at nine o'clock at night, 



' Gilliea'B Wlit^flld, oh^a, 8, 10. A violont pMnpMat, chumdaT- 
is&i of the times, wna issued ogdnst Mm, entitled, "A Wamiog against 
TOnntoiiaiidng tie MiniatratEons of Mr. George Whitefield. Togafter 
■with, an Appendix upon the same Snlyeot, wherdn are ahomn fliat Mr, 
Whitefleld is no Minister of Jesos Chriet; that his OaH and Conaine to 
Scotland are scandalous; thathis Praotica is diaordorij and fertile of Dis- 
order \ that his whole Dootiine is, and hia ant^eas must be Diabolical ; so 
that People ought to avoid him from Duty to God, to tte Church, to them- 
selves, to Follow-MeD, to Posterity, to him. By Adah 8jb, Minister of 
the Goepel at Edinhnrgh, Edintacgh, 1742." Thia eurioua publication 
iB notioed in Philip's Wiitefield, p. STS, American edition. A copy of is 
(the only one perhaps in America) ia in tiio Library of the General Theo- 
logical Senunarj of the Protestant Epieoopal Churoh, New-York. 
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and continued till eleven, " amid such a cOTOOiotion," ho says, 
" as scarcely ever was heard of." A fellow-dergyman re- 
lieved hjni at eleven, and preached on till one in the morn- 
ing. All night the voice of prayer and prmae could be heard 
in the fields. This remarkable introduetion soon brought 
all the surrounding popuJation to hear him, A "brae" or 
hill near the manse, was occupied instead of the ohurch. 
" The people," he writes, " seem to be slain by scores. They 
are carried of^ and come into the house like soldiers wounded 
in and carried off" a field of battle. Their cries and agonies 
are exceedingly afieeting." At another time a great sacra- 
mental occasion was held, ih imitation of Hezekiah's Pass- 
over. More tliMi twenty thousand people were present. 
Three tents were set up for the administration of the Supper, 
and twenty olei^ymen assisted in the service. There was 
preaching all day to such as could not get access to the ad- 
ministrators, and at nightlkll Whitefield preached to the 
whole mass. TTiough usu^ly occupying but about half an 
hour in his sermons, he now stood up for an hour and a 
half, speaking with irresistible power. The navt morning, 
he says, " I preached again to near as many, but such a uni- 
versal stir I never sav before. The motion fled as swift as 
lightning from one end of the auditory to the other. You 
mighc have seen thousands bathed in tears, some at the same 
time wringing their hands, others almost swooning, ajid 
others crying out and mourning over a pierced Saviour." 

By tiiese and subsequent labors in Scotland did White- 
field ipronaotc the mission of Methodism to that land. In 
no part of Europe had the Reformation more thoroughly 
wrought its work among the common people. An intelli 
gent, frugal, and religious population, they needed, less tlian 
any other, the provocations of zeal which are usually fur- 
nished by new sects. Wesley marveled at their insuscepti- 
bility to Methodism; but Methodism at this time was more 
important as a general moral movement, pervading the old 
churrvhes and the whole public mind,, than as a sectarian de- 
velopment more or leas orgaiiized. In the former sense it 

Vot. (.—II 
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did a good wcrk in Scotland The revivals inder White 
fields prea<,hina sprtal new enei^y thrtugh much of the 
Kirk and since his day Scotland his shared lai^ely thit 
gei eral influence of the movement which has been man 
ifest m the religious progress of the w hole United Kingdom 
Her increased spiritual life herfrregnmissunt her scarcely 
paralleled fidelity to the mdependonce and inte^ntj of the 
Chuich m the cigdnizati n of her grand Free Kirk ' 
shsw that sht, has felt profoundlj the rehgious spint of our 
times Arminiai Methodists maj c ndenan her tenacious 
Calvinism, but they should remember that Methodism itself 
proposes to ignore the Calvinistic controversy as a condition 
of Church communion. If Methodism regrets its little prog- 
ress in Scotland, it may at least console itself that there is 
less reason for this regret there than in any other country in 
the world. 

At London Whitefield could not long be content with 
nis spacious Tabernacle, but took again the open field. The 
most riotous scenes at Moorfields were usually during the 
Whitsun holidays. The devils tlien held their rendezvous 
there, he said, and he resolved "to meet them in pitched 
battle." He began early in order to.secure the field before 
the greatest rush of the crowd. At six o'clock in the morn- 
ing he found ten thousand people waiting impatiently for 
the sports of the day. Mounting his field pulpit, and assured 
that he " had for once got the start of the devil," he soon 
drew the whole multitude around him. At noon he again 
took the field. Between twenty and thirty thousand swarmed 
upon it. He described it as in complete possession of Beel- 
zebub, whose agents were in fiill motion. Drummers, 
trumpeters, merry-andrews, roasters of puppet shows, exhib- 
itors of wild beaste, players, were all busy in entertaining 
their respective groups. He shouted his text, "Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians," and boldly charged home upon 
the vice and peril of their dissipations. The craftsmen were 
alarmed, and the battle he had anticipated and challenged 
now imrly began. Stones, dirt, rotten eggs, and dead cats 
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■were tiiro'WTi at him "My soul," he say?, "was among 
lions ;" but tefore long he prevailed, and the ioamonso mul- 
titude "w^ere turned jnto lambb " At six in the evening 
he was ^am in his held pulpit " I came," he says, " and 1 
saw; but what' Thouaanda and thousands more than bo- 
fore." He nghtly judged that featan could not brook such 
repeated assaults in such circumstancps, and never, per- 
liaps, had they been pu&ted mare biavely home against the 
Tery dtadel oi his powpr A h-Hlenum was exhibiting 
and trumpeting on a stagi,, but was deserted as soon as the 
people saw Whitefield, in 1^ black robes, ascend his pulpit. 
He " lifted up his voice like a trumpet, and many heard the 
joyful sound," At length they approached nearer, and the 
merry-andrew, attended by others, who complained that they 
had taken many pounds leas that day on account of the preach- 
ing, got upon a man's shoulders, and advancing toward the 
pulpit, attempted several times to strike the preacher with 
a long, heavy whip, but always tumbled down by the vio- 
lence of his motion. The mob next secured the aid of a re- 
cruiting sergeant, who, with music and straggling followers, 
marched directly through the crowd before the pulpit. 
Whitefield knew instinctively how to manage the passions 
and whims of the people. He called out to them to make 
way for the king's officer. The sci^eant, with assumed offi- 
cial dignity, and with drum and fife, passed through the 
opened ranks, which closed immediately after him, and 
left the solid mass still in possession of the preacher. A 
third onslaught was attempted. Roaring like wild beasts 
on the outskirts of the assembly, a large number combined 
tor the purpose ofsweepingthroi^h it in solid column. They 
bore a long pole for their standard, and came on w ith the 
sound of drum and menacing shouts, but soon quarreled 
among themselves, threw down their pole aad dispersed, 
leaving many of their number behind, " who were brought 
over to join the besieged party."* At times, however, the 
turaulfrose like the noise of many waters, di-owning tlie 

' (iilliOM'H Wl.itPflol(i,eljiip, H. 
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preacher's voice ; lie would then, oall upon his brethren near 
him to unite with him in singing, until the clamorous host 
were again charmed into silence. He waa determined not 
to retreat defeated; preaching, praying, singing, he kept hia 
ground until night closed the strange aceiie. It was one of 
the greatest of his field days. He had won the victory, and 
moved off with his religious friends to celebrate it at night 
in the Tabernacle ; and great were the spoils there exhibited. 
No less thsiii a thonsMid notes were afterward handed up to 
him for prayers, from persona who had been brought " under 
eonvictioa" that day ; aiid, soon after, upward of three hun- 
dred were received into the society at one time. Many of 
them were "the devil's castaways," as he called them. Some 
he had to marry, for they had been living tc^ether without 
marriage ; and " nurtibers that seemed to have been bred up 
for Tyburn were at that time plucked as brands from tie 
buraing." It may be doubted whether the history of Chris- 
tianity affords a more encoura^ng example of the power 
of the Gospel over the rudest minds, and in the most hope- 
less circumstances. The moral sense will respond to Divine 
truth from the depths of the most di^aded soul, and amid 
the wildest tumults of mobs, The response may not he 
heard; it may be stifled ; liut it is felt. Apostles knew the 
fact, and ancient heathenism fell before the confidence with 
which it inspired their ministrations. The charge of enthu- 
siasm applies doubtles? to these labors of Whitefield ; hut it 
18 a compliment rather thwi a detraction. In less urgent 
ciroumstances such enthusiasm might appear to be fanatidsm, 
but here it \vas legitimate. How were these heathen masses 
to be otherwise reached fiy the Gospel 1 Thousands of them 
never entered the churches of London. Clothed in. rags, 
their very persons labeled with the marks of vice and wretch- 
edness, they would have hardly found admission mto them 
had they sought it Moorfields must be invaded if it were 
to he conquered, and no less enei^etic invasions than those 
which "Wlutefield and Wesley made there, could be success- 
ful. They were successful ; and the suppression, at last, of 
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the enormous scenes of that ami similar resorts in England, 
is attributable greatly to the moral triumphs of Methodism 
among the degraded dassea of the common people. 

Besides his labors in London Mid Scotland, Whitefield 
traveled extensively in England before his next embarka- 
tion for Geoi^ia, in 1744. His popularity had fully re- 
turned. At Bristol assemblies more numerous than ever 
attended his preaching. Even in tte minor towns ten or 
twelve thousand were his frequent estimates of his hearers, 
for the population of all neighboring villages usually thronged 
to the places of his out-door sermons. He made repeated 
tours through Wales, and each time with increased success. 
In one of these visits, employing three weeks, he traveled 
four hundred English miles, preached forty sermons, and 
spent three days in attendmg Associations of the new socie- 
ties. "At seven in the rnomiDg," he writes, "have I seen 
perhaps ten thousaad from different parts, in the midst of a 
sermon, crying Goffonniant bendigedig, (Glory ! Blessed !) 
ready to leap for joy." "The work begun by Mr. Jones 
spreads fer and near in North and South Wales," 

Though Whitefield designed not to establish a Methodist 
sect, circumsUnces compelled him, after his separation from 
Wesley, to give a somewhat organized form to the results 
of his labors among the Calvinistic adherents who gathered 
about him. Lady Betty Hastings had patronized the little 
band of Methodists at Oxford ; Lady Margaret Hastings, 
her sister, had adopted, thi-ough her influence, the Methodist 
sentiments, and afterward married Ingham, who was one of 
the Oxford Methodists, and the companion of Wesley in 
Georgia. Her influence over her sister-inJaw Selina, tlie 
Countess of Huntingdon, led the countess, during a serious 
Mckncss, to a religious life, and to a strong sympathy with 
the Methodists, Bishop Benson, who had ordained White- 
field, and had been tutor to her husbaad, the Earl of Hunt^ 
ingdon, was called by tiie latter to restore his wife to a 
" saner" mind. Tlie good bishop failed in the attempt, and 
expressed regret that he had ever laid his hand on White- 
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field, " Mark niy words, my lord," replied the comitess, 
" when upon your dying bed, that will be one of the ordina- 
tions upon which you will reflect with pleasure." The pre- 
diction was fulfilled. The bishop, when he came to die, sent 
Whitefield a present of ten guineas, and asked an interest 
in his prayers. Lady Huntingdon, though remotely related 
to the royal family, and moving in the highest circles of 
aristocratic life, frequented the Moravian societies in London, 
and at the separation of Wesley from them, co-operated with 
the Methodist party. She invited him to her residence at 
Donnington Park, where he often preached. She adopted 
heartily his doctrine of Christian Perfection. " The doc- 
trine," she wrote him, " I hope to live and die by ; it is ab- 
solutely the most complete thing I know."' She encouraged 
him in his extraordinary labors, and especially in the pro- 
motion of a lay ministry as the great necessity of the times. 
Her Calvinistio opinions led her to patTOnize "Whitefield 
■when he separated from Wesley, and her talents, wealth, 
and influence placed her at the head of Calvinistio Method- 
ism ; but she endeavored to secure a good understanding 
between the great evangelists. She wrote to each, recom- 
mending their closer co-operation, and not without efieol. 
Wbitefield preached in Wesley's chapel, Wesley reading the 
prayers ; the next Sunday Wesley ofiioiated at the Taber- 
nacle, assisted by Whitefield, and twelve hundred persons 
received the Lord's Supper at the condusion of die sermon. 
The reconciliation was further strengthened by a powerful 
discourse to an overflowing assembly at Wesley's chapel 
the following day, by Harris, the Welsh colaborer of both 
the great leadera.' Their personal friendship reniained un- 
interrupted during the rest of their lives. " ThanJts be to 
God," wrote the coimtess, " for the love anA untmimity 
which have been displayed on this occasion. May the God 
of peace anA harmony unite us all in the bond of affection." 
It is not irrelevant to notice here, though with the anticipa- 
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tjon of aome dates, the early development of this part of 
the Methodigtic movement. At the death of her hiiaband 
Lady Huntingdon devoted her life to religious labors, and 
in 1748 iavited Whitefield to preach in her house at Chel- 
sea, near London, hitherto a resort for the highest classes 
of the feahioaable and aristocratic world. She soon after 
appointed him one of hw chaplains. Paul preached privately 
to those that were of reputation, thought Whitefield ; he 
therefore concuired in her Ladyahip's proposal to combine 
with his public labors among the crowds at tho Tabernacle, 
and the ten thousands at Moorfields, private sermons at the 
Chelsea mansion. Notable men heard there the truth from 
his eloquent lips. Chesterfield listened to him with delight, 
and gave him one of his courtly compliments : " Sir, I will 
not tell you what I ^all tell ol^iers, how I approve you." 
He opened for the evangelist his diapel at Bretby HaJl, 
and several of his noble relatives were claimed by White- 
field as his spiritual trophies ; his wife and her sister, the 
Countess Delitz, died in the faith. Horace Walpole heard 
him with admiration, though his rampant wit trifled with 
him behind his back. Hume listened with wonder, and 
said he would go twenty miles to hoar lum. Bolingbroke 
d him, approved ins Calvinism, and received his 
his visits ; his brother, Lord St. John, became 
a convert, and died in the hope of the Gospel.' Msmy ladies 
of tiie highest aristocratic rank became " devout women," 
and ornaments to the Giristian Church. The Marchioness 
of Lothian arrived in London in a dying condition about 
this time, and joined with the Coimtess of Leven, Lady 
Balgonie, Lady Frances Gardiner, Lady Jane Nimmo, and 
Lady Mary Hamilton, in establishing a meeting for prayer 
and the reading of the Scriptures, to be held alternately at each 
other's houses, which continued to be well attended and sin- 
gularly useful for many years. It was confined to a select 
circle of women of high station, many of whom adorned the 
doctrine which they professed by a life of holiness wid self' 
' Life aniJ Times of Scliu», Countoss of Hujilingdcin, vol. i, obsp. T. 
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denial amid their distinguished associates. Still later, the 
Countess of Northeslc and Hopetown, the daughters of Lord 
Leven, the Countess of Buciiaa, Lady MaSwell, Lady Glen- 
orchy, WiUielmina, Countess of Leven, (formerly Lady 
Balgonie,) with her sisters, Lady Eutdven and Lady Banff, 
Lady Henrietta Hope, and Sophia, Countess of Haddington, 
were devoted members of this select band.* Thus while 
Methodism was gathering its societies from the humblest 
classes, . at the Tabernacle and the Foundry, it bound 
together, in similar assemblies, a few of the "noble" in the 
•iristoeratic quarter of the metropolis. 

Meanwhile WhiWJeld's success opened the way for the 
utmost zea! and liberality of the countess. She gave away, 
for religious purposes, more than five hundred thousand 
dollars,^ She sold all her jewels, and by the proceeds erect- 
ed chapels for the poor. She relinquished her aristocratic 
equipage, her expensive residences md liveried servants, that 

' "ThBBB Iiavs alllcFQg ^oe joined the general sseemblyaDdchnrchijf 
the redeemed flT>m. among men, and (irc now uni^g in osoripdone of pruiae 
to Bjin who hath redeemed them to God by Ms blood." (life and Times 
of SeJina, Countess of Huntlagdon, voL i, chap. 7.) Many flooted fiom tlio 
eomt citele to tha Park-atreet mansion W. hear Whil^fleld ; and, ae might 
be expected, found the tmth too novel and keen to be endured. Tliis 
anthor (Mmself " a member of the Honee of Shirley and HoBtings") jpvcs 
an example which had its parallel almost daily under the Methodist preaoh- 
JQg among Ihe lowest daasBB. "Mr. "Whitefteld'a leotures to the 'bril- 
liant circle' at Lady Huntingdon's weifl evidently aa faithful as they were 
eloquent The well-known Countess of Suffolfc found thom so. Lady 
Eookingham proyailed on Lady Hnnting^on to admit this beauty tc henr 
her ohaplain ; he, however, knew nothing of her presence ; ha drew his 
bow at a venture, but every arrow aeemed aimed at her. She. jnst mmi- 
aged to Bit out tho Bsrvico In sUenoo, and when Mr. WhiteSeld telared she 
flew into a violent passion, abused Lady Himfingdon to her feee, and de- 
nounced tlie sermon ea a deliberate attack on herself. In vain har aistep- 
in-law, Lady Betty Glomiain, tried to appease tho beautiful fury, or to 
explain her mistake ; in vain old Lady Eleanor Bertaa and the Duchess 
Dowager of Ancaster, both relatives of Lady Suffolk, commanded her 
silence : she majntained that she had been insuJled. She was compolled, 
however, by her relatives who were present, to apologize to Lady Hun- 
tingdon. Ilaving done this with a badgrace,the mortified beauty left the 
place to return no more." She was the female favorite of the eoirt of 
George II., and Pope's celebrated " Mrs. Howard." 

• Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Honljngdou, vol. i, chap. 7. 
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hef means of usefulness might be more ample. She piir- 
ehased theaters, hails, and dilapidated chapels in London, 
Bristol, and Dublin, and fitted tiiem up for public worslup. 
New chapels were also erected by her aid in many pbwes in 
England, Wales, and Ireland. Distinguished Calvinistic cler- 
gymen. Churchmen as well as Dissent«ra, co-operated with 
lior plans, and were more or less under her direction. Eo- 
maine, Venn, Madan, Berridge, Toplady, Shirley, Plotcher, 
Benson, and a host of others, shared her beneficent labors. 
She met them in frequent conferences, attended sometimes 
by the Wesleys. She made tours through parts of England 
and Wales, accompanied by like-minded noble ladies and 
by eminent evangelists, who preached wherever they went, 
in the churches and in the open air. She mapped all En. 
gland into six districts or circuits, and sent out six " can- 
vassers" from among her most successful adherents, to 
travel them, and to preach in every community, large or 
small, which was not pro-occupied by similar laborers ; and 
at the time of her death, her influence had extended over 
the four sections of the United Kingdom. 

Her zeal and munificence provided places of worship 
fester than they could be supplied by her preachers, especially 
m Wales. A college for the preparation of clergymen was 
therefore opened, in a romantic and dilapidated castle of the 
twelfth century, at Treveeca, the birth-place of Howell 
Harris, the Welsh evangelist. Its preparation for the pur- 
pose exhausted all the available means of the countess; 
but Ladies Glenorchy and Chesterfield, with other aristo- 
cratic but devout fi'iends, gave her large contributions. 
Wesley heartily approved her plan. She submitted it also 
to Eletcher of Madeley ; at the close of the day on which he 
received her letter he retired to his rest in prayerful medi- 
tation respecting it. In the dreams of the night l3ie scheme 
was revolvii^ through his thoughts, and a yoimg man, 
"James Glazebrook, collier and getter-out of iron-stone 
in the woods of Madeloy," appeared as in a vision before 
bim — a suitable student with whom to begin " the school 
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of the prophets." "To my great surprise," wrote Fletcher 
to the countess, "he came into^Madeley tho next m.oniiiig. 
I foupd, upon inquiry, that he was as much drawn to come 
as I to speak of him." He had been seven yeare converted, 
had "no mean gift in singing and prayer," and his "judg- 
ment and sense were superior to his station." Such was the 
first pupO of Trevecca. '" 

Pletcher himself became its president; and at a lat«r 
date Joseph Benson, tlie Wesleyan commentator, was ap- 
pointed its head master. Students soon flodced to the 
school. Religious opinions were not made a test for ad- 
mission ; but candidates who professed to have been truly 
converted to God, and were resolved to devote themsdves 
to the ministry, in either the Established Church pr any 
denomination of Dissenters, were welcomed, and provided, 
at the comitess's expense, with board, tuition, and a yearly 
suit of clothes. 

Lady Huntingdon's "Connection" holds an important 
place in the history of those times. It spread the Meth- 
odist movement effectively among British Calviniats, 
whether within or without the Church, and thus contrib- 
uted inestimably to that general but potent mfluenee which 
impartial Churchmen and Dissenters acknowledge to have 
been exerted by Methodism on the whole later prog- 
ress of religion in Great Britain. '^ Like Wesley, Lady 
Huntingdon, with Whitefield, Howell Harris, and most of 

" Lady Huntingdon PortrByed, ohap. 8. Glaaebrook became one of 
lady HuotLngdon'B preachers, and anbsequently, by the aid of FletohBr 
and the oonntess, obtained ordination in tiie Establishad Church. He 
^ed vicar of Beltoa, LtaoesterBhixe. He was diBtinKoiBhod for his piety 
and neeflilnesB, and siao for his Hatiriod humor. Works from Ms pen 
on extemporary preaching, infant bapfiam, imd othar suhjecta, ae alao a 
postlinmouB volume of aermonB, waro pvtbliahed. A memoir of him 
eppenied In Uie Evangelical Ee(patar (England) in 1S36. 

1 It is aignifleant, however, thtit Boddiidge, Watts, and other great 
DlssantcTB in tiie early tiraaa of MettodiBm, showed puhliely bnt littia 
ajmpathy with WHtafiald, though they aoknowledgad much privately. 
They forfeited thear right to an honorable place in the Mstojy of tho new 
movamieat. The reason of the fhot may be aoeu in Philip'a " Life and 
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her preachers, was atroagly attached to the Ciim-oh of 
England. They wished not to be olassed with Dissenters ; 
but in order to protect her chapels from suppression, or 
appropriation by the Established Church, she had to avail 
herself, in 1779, of the " Toleration Act," a law hy which 
all religious societies that would not be subject to the 
established ecclesiastical power, could control their own 
chapels by au avowai, direct or virtual, of Dissent. Her 
"Connection" thus took its place among the Dissenting 
Churches, aad Eomajiie, Towasend, Vena, and many 
others of her most influential colaborers belonging to the 
Establishment, ceased to preadi in her ehapels. 

At the extreme s^e of eighty -four this remarkable woman 
died, uttering with her last breath; "My work is done, 
I have nothing to do but to go to my Father." She left 
twenty thousand dollars for charities, and the rewidue of 
her fortune for the support of sixty-four ohapela which she 
had helped to build in various parts of the kingdom. No 
one of her sex, perhaps, in the history of the Church, cer- 
tainly none of modern times, has done more by dircet 
labors and liberality for the promotion of genuine religion. 

Times of Whitefield," ohap. 10. They were endeavorii^ tfl repeat tJio 
scheme of " oompreliension " whioli Bates, MJmWn, and Baxter had 
attempted in Vioa with Bishop Stiiliogfleet. Sympiithy toward Method- 
ism might have eomproralsed them with, the Establishment, whoso favor 
they were eooking. The facts, as ^ven hy Philip, liiougli unfortnnata 
for these ereat and good mea, are irrefiitable. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TliAVEIS AND LABORS OF THE WESLEYS PEOM 
1741 TO 1744. 

Lay PrOEching— Tliomiis Marfeld— Susmina "Weslej — Hor Death — 
Wesley itinotatlng — Introductloa nf Clasa-Meetings— ■ John Nelson — 
His niatory — Weslej- visits him in Yorkshire — "Wesley in the North 
of England — Neweastle — Its dsgraded Poor— Wasley preaohing on 
tlie Tombstona of his lather ~ General Eulea of the Unitad SooiolieB — 
Their Catholidty — Phjsieal Phenomena of the Exeitement at New- 
castla — Wesley oonridera thetn Demoniacal — Charles Wesley mobbed 
at eheffleld — He goes to Cornwall— Is mobbed at St. Ives— John 
Wesley and John Nelson in Cornwall — Their Privations — Wesloy 
jnobbed at Wednesbury — Charles Wesley at Wednesbuiy — Progreea 
of Methodism, 

We have followed Whitefield in his mijiisterial travels 
from the date of his sepai-ation from Wesley in 1741, to 
his embarkation for America ia 1T44. This interval was 
filled with extraordiiiM-y itinerant labors by the Wesleys 
and their coadjutors, and was followed by a memorable 
event, the first session of the WesJeymi Methodist Con- 
ference. 

Notwithstanding the disturbances occasioned by the Cal- 
vinistic dispute, and the separation of Whitefield, the 
year 1742 was attended with increased success. It was, 
however, a. period of severer trials than the Methodist 
evangelists had hitherto encountered. Methodism had 
achieved moral miracles among the degraded colliers of 
Kingswood. It could point for' its noblest demonstra- 
iion to such abysses of popular degradation, into which it 
had home the cross, as almost into the gates of hell. 
It3 satirists were compelled to acknowledge its mar- 
velous and salutary power over classes whidi had been 
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Y beyond the reach of amy moral influ- 
ence that either the Churoh or the Dissenters could then 
exert. But the lower classes of England generally were 
Bunk in scarcely less degradation, iuid there were espe- 
cially other mijiing regions of the kingdom, as Newcastle 
and Cornwall, wiose demoralization was notoriously ex- 
treme, Wesley and his colaborers resolved to invade 
them at any risk. They knew that in the condition of 
these districts, at the time, violent opposition must be ex- 
pected. The magisti'ates would probably be hostile ; the 
clergy, incapable in their stately churches and formalism 
of reaching the wretched multitudes, would probably de- 
ttounoe the intruders, a probability which was found to bo 
too true; but what were all such consequences, compared 
with the results of the continued moral neglect of these 
perishing masses ? The evangelical itinerants directed 
their course, therefore, toward the mining populations of 
the nordi and west, prepared for mobs, and, if need be, 
for martyrdom. We shall see that they recoiled not from 
either, but steadily pushed forward their conquests, amid 
scenes which sometimes resembled the tumults of battle- 
Hitherto Wesley's lay "helpers" had been but "exhort- 
ers," and readers and " expounders" of the Scriptures; but 
"lay preaching" was now formally begun, Thomas Max- 
field, occupying the desk of the Foundry in Wesley's absence, 
had been led to deviate from these restrictions, Wesley 
received a letter at Bristol informing him of (he fact. His 
prejudices for "church order" were still sti-ong, and bo 
hastened to London, with no little alarm, to cheek the new 
irregularity. His mother was still at hand, however, to 
guide him. Retired in the parsonage of the Poundry, linger- 
ing at the verge of the grave, and watching unto prayer over 
the marvelous developments which were occurring in the 
j'eligious world around her, through the instrumentality of 
her family, she read the indications of the times with a wiser 
sagacity than her son, and was now to accomplish her last 
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controlling agency in the Methodist movement, and to intro ■ 
duce an innovation by vrhioh, more than by any other feel 
in its ministerial economy, it has been sustained and esteaded 
in the world. She perceived on his arrival that his counte- 
nance expressed dissatisfaction and anxiety, and inquired tha 
cause. " Tlomas Maxficld," he replied, with unusual abrupt- 
ness, "has turned preacher, 1 find." She reminded him of 
her own sentiments against lay preaching, and that he could 
not suspect her of favoring anything of the kind. But take 
care, she added, what you do respecting that young man ; 
he is -as surely called of God to preach as yon are. She 
counseled him to ascertain what had been the fruits of Max- 
field's preaching, and to hear him also himself. He heard 
him : " It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth to Him 
good," was all he could further say, Mid Thomas Maxfleld 
. became the first of that host of itinerant lay preachers which 
has since carried the standard of the Gospel more triumph- 
antly over the world than any other class of the modern 
CSiristian ministry. 

Maxficld was not the first of Wesley's lay assistante, 
but the first of his lay preachers. John Cennick and 
others probably preceded him in the former capacity. 
Wesley, ia his last Journal, mentions Joseph Humphrys as 
being the first lay preacher that assisted him " in England, 
in the year 1738," but doubtless refers to Mm as an extorter 
and expounder, for his scruples in the case of Maxfield prove 
that he would not have tolerated formal preaching by 
Humphrys at that earlier date ; and in the Conference 
Minutes of 1766, he names Maxfield as the first layman who 
desired to help him " as a son in the Gospel." " Soo:: 
after," he adds, "there came a second, Thomas Richards, 
and a third, Thomas WeataJl." 

Lady Huntingdon, also, had the good sense to encourage 
this important innovation. She heard Maxfield, and wrote 
to Wesley in the -warmest terms respecting him. " He is," 
ahe said, " one of the greatest instances of God's peculiar 
favor that 1 know. He has raiseil fi-om the stones one to sit 
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among tte princes of Us people ; he is my astonishment ; 
iow ia God's power shown in woaknesa !" ' 

Having lingered till her seventy-third year, counseling 
and eneoura^ng her sons, and having at last aided in secur- 
ing the prospects of Methodism indefinitely, if not for all 
time, by the introduction of a lay ministry, Susanna We&. 
ley died fJiis year on the premises of the Fonndry, within 
sound of the voices of prayer and praise which were ascend- 
iDg almost daily from that memorable edifice — the first 
Methodist chapel opened in the world, the scsm of the oi^ni- 
zation of the first of the " United Sodeties," and of the first 
session of the Wedeyan Metiiodist CtHiferenee. It was a 
befittmg place for the departure of the mother of the Was- 
leys from the church on earth tfl the church in heaven. She 
had, says Wesley, no, doubt, or feajr, of any desire hut to 
depart and bo with Christ.' He and five of her daughters 
stood around her bed when she expiFed, on the 23d of July, 
1743. When no longer able to spcafc, but sppareDtJy stili 
conscious, her look, calm and ja^rejie, was fixed upward, while 
they commended her to God in prayer. She died without 
pain, and at the moment of her departure her diildren, 
gathering dose around her, sung as she had requested with 
her last words, " a psalm of praise to "God," Followed by 
an innumerable concourse of people, Wesley committed her 
rema,iii3 to the grave, among the many illustrious dead of 
Bunhill-fields, 

Wesley's lay ministry comprised during the year no less 
than twenty-three itinerants, besides several local preachers.' 
They were distributed among his increasing societies, and 
traveled and preached contanuaDy ia the adjacent towns and 
riilages, he himself aifording them in his incessant labors ati 
example which none of them could exceed. He made a 



' Journal, July, 1742. 

= Smitti's History of MetJiodiam. II, 2. Mylea's ChronoicigieiJ History 
the Metliodista, chap, 11, 
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rapid tour in Wales duriug the early part of the year, preach- 
ing often in the open air, and assailed by mobs, but was 
'successful in building up and multiplying the societies. He 
visited Bristol repeatedly, iuid formed there the first " Metho- 
dist class-meeting," and, on returning to London, introduced 
(lie same improvement into the metropolitan societies. 
" Thifi," he says, " was the ori^ of our classes in London, 
-for which I can never sufficiently pr^se God. The wnspealf 
able usefulness of the institution has ever since been more 
and more manifest." The Watohnight was also held this 
year for the first time in tie London congregations. 

Under Wesley's first sermon in Moorfields John Nelson, 
an honest Yorkshire mason, of extraordinary character and 
powers of mind, had received the truth, and having retnmed 
to his home in Birstal, was now producing no little sensation 
by his exhortations and prayers among his rustic neighbors. 
Wesley set out in May for Yorkshire, to visit and direct 
him. 

Nelson had led an upright life from his youth, being 
trained in steady habits of morality if not piety, by religious 
parents. His faculties were strong, and marked not only by 
good common sense, but an aptitude to grapple with those 
agonizing problems respecting the soul and its destiny, evil 
and good, which the greatest minds can neither solve nov 
evade. He had a humble but a happy home, a good wife, 
good wages, good health, and a stout English heart; but 
though addicted to no immoralities, he was distressed by the 
sense of moral wants, which his life failed to meet. 
" Surely," he said, " God never made man to be such a rid- 
dle to himself, and to leave him so." * Something he be- 
lieved there must be in ti-ue religion to meet these waits of 
the soul,- otherwise man is more unfortunate than the brute 
that perishes. Absorbed m such meditations, this untutored 
mechanic wandered in the fields after the work, of the day, 
discussing to' himself questions which had employed and en- 
nobled the thoughts of Plato m the groves of the Cephissus, 
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aad agitated by tite anxieties that had stirred the, souls of 
Wesley and his studious associates at Oxford. His con- 
duct was a mystery to his less thoughtful fellow-workmen. 
He refused ffl share in their gross indulgences ; ttey cursed 
him because he would not drink as they did. He bore their 
insults with a calm philosophy; but having as "brave a 
heart as ever Englishman wse blessed with,"^ he would 
not allow them to infringe on his rights ; and when they toolc 
away his tools, detennined that if he would not drink with 
them he should not work while tliey were carousing, he 
fought with several of them imtil they were content to let 
him alone in his inesplicable gravity and eouraga He 
went also from church to church, for he was stall a faithful 
Churchman, but met no answer to his profound questions. 
He visited the chapels of all classes of Dissenters, hut the 
quiet of the Quaker worship could not quieit the voice that 
spoke through hie conscience, and the splendor of the Eo- 
inan ritua! soon became but irksome pomp to him. He 
ti-ied, he tells us, all but the Jews, and hoping for nothing 
from them, resolved to adhere steadily to the Church, re- 
gulating his life with strictness, spending his leisure in read- 
ing and prayer, and leaving his final fate unsolved. White- 
field's eloquence at Moorfields, however, attracted him 
thither, but it did not meet his wants. He loved the great 
orator, he tells us, and was willing to fight for him against 
the nob bu 1 s n I nly sunk deeper into perplexity. 
He b came norb dl d pondent ; he slept little, and often 
a\ oke i o ho ble d earns, dripping with sweat, and 
sh e ng w t! e o Wesley came to Moorfields; Nel- 
eo gazed upo hi w th inexpressible interest as he as- 
cended the jlatfo n stroked back his hair, and cast his eye 

' Eobart aouthey. Life of Woaley, ehap. ,xiv. John NoIbou'b wliolo life 
provod thnt auoh a eulogy was not undeserved from tho blogmphcr of 
Lord Nelson. Tlie navtil conqueror would have admired tko ovmigolicdl 
horo, and liavo acknowledged liim his equal in toth English courage 
and Engliali good sense. Sontliay dalaya on tlio history of John Nelson 
with mDoli particularity and interest. He was avidontly tlie poet's favorite 
luaomrtlio many haraca of early Metliodisili. 

Vbi. I.-IS 
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direcjtly Upon him. "My heart," he says, "beat like the 
ptiiidulum of a clock, aiid when he spoke I thought his whole 
discourse was aimed, at me." " This man," he said to him- 
self, "can tell the secrets of my breast; he has shown me 
tie remedy for my wretchedness, even the blood of Christ." 
He now Ijecame more than ever devoted to religious duties, 
and soon found the peace of mind he had so long been seek- 
ing. He records with dramatic interest the discussions and 
efforts of his axyjuaintancea to prevent him from going too 
far in religion. They seem to have been mostty mi honest, 
simple class like himself; they thought he would become 
unfit for business, and that poverty and distress would fell 
upcai his family. They wished he had never heard Wesley, 
who, they predicted, would "be the ruin of him." He told 
them that he had reason to bless God that Wesley was ever 
bom, for by hearing him he had become sensible that his 
business in tins World was to get well out of it. The family 
with whom he lodged were disposed to expel him from the 
house, for they were afraid some mischief would come on 
either themselves or him, from " so much praying Mid fuss 
as he made about religion." He procured money and went 
to pay them what he owed them, and take his leave; but 
they would not let him escape. " What if John is right, and 
we wrong?" was a natural question which they asked amoag 
themsdves. "If God has done for you anything more than 
ibr us, show us how we may find ijie same mercy," asked 
one of them. He was soon leading them to hear Wesley on 
Moorfields. One of them was made paiiiaker of the same 
urace, and he expresses the hope of meeting hotk in heaven. 
With muci simplicity, but true English determination, he 
adhered to his religious principles at any risk. His em- 
ployer requii'ed work to be done during the Sabbath on the 
Exchequer building, declaring that the king's business re- 
quired haste, and that it was usual, in such cases, to work on 
Sunday for his majesty. Nelson replied that he would not 
work on the Sabbath for any man in England, except to 
quench fire, or sometWng that required the same immediate 
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help. His employer threatenecl him TOith the loss of his 
business. He replied that he would rather starve than offend 
God. " What hast thou done that thou makes* such an ado 
ahout religion V asked the employer ; " I always took thee 
for an honest man, and could trust thee with five himdred 
pounds." "So you might," replied the sturdy Methodist, 
"and not have lost one penny by me." "Biit I have a 
worse opinion of thee now than ever," resumed the em- 
ployer. " Master," replied Nelson, "I have the odds of you 
there, for I have a much worse opinion of myself than you 
can have." The honest man was not dismissed, nor agwn 
asked to work on Sunday, nor were any of his fellow- work- 
men. 

He now wrote to his wife, who was in the country, and to 
all his kindred, explajnmg his new method of life, and ex- 
horting them to adopt it. He fasted once a week, and gave 
the food thus saved to the poor. He even hired a fellow- 
workman to heai- Wesley ; and his liberality was effectual, 
for the mechanic afterward assured him that it was the best 
deed, both for himself and his wife, that any one had ever 
done for them. He read the Scriptures wifii increased ardor, 
and was soon abundantly fiimished with apt texts for his 
opponents, and consoling promises for his own inward trials. 
He had formerly had frightful dreams of contests with 
Satan, and was usually worsted in the combat ; but he now 
became the victor in these imaginary conflicts. He dreamed 
that he saw the great adversary rampant among the people, 
in the form of a red bull ; he seized his boms with good 
courage, threw him upon bis back, and trod triumphantly 
upon his neck. 

Such was John Nelson, a man from the lowest rank of 
English life, but whose brave heart and immovable integrity 
fitted him to have taken a place among tile noblest martyrs, 
had ho be«n called to it ; and whose fervent piety, steadfast 
zeal, and Saxon enei^y, made him one of the apostles of 
early' Methodism. His natural magnanimity, good sense, 
clear apprehension of Scripture, apt style, and simple maa- 
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ners, rendered Mm a favorite and succe^fiil preacher among 
a class whieii few educated clergymen could 'have reached. 
A Yorkshireman hy hirth, he hecame the chief founder of 
Methodisni in that county, a portion of England in which 
it has had signal success down to our day. 

As his family resided in Birstai, he started, ailer his con- 
version, to visit them and his neighhors, that he might re- 
commend fo them his new views of religion in person, as he 
had done in letters. They met him with no little opposition ■, 
they could not well consider him a maniac, he had too much 
good English sense and sohriety for such a suspicion ; but 
he might be under a strange delusion of the devil ! After 
no little hesitancy, and a vast amount of rustic polemics, his 
two brothers, an aunt, and two cousins yielded, and became 
his disciples. He sat in his own house reading, exhorting, 
and praying with such of his neighbors as came to hear. 
The number increased so much that he had soon to 'stand at 
the door and address them without and within. Six or seven 
were converted weekly ; the ale-houses were deserted, and the 
moral aspect of the whole town was changed.* His exhort- 
ations became more topical as the inquiries of his hearers 
became more specific, and soon, without anticipating it, he 
was addressing them in formal discourses. He had, in fact,' 
become a Preacher, and his sermons, from being quite 
private, had become public, and were attanded with such 
extensive results that Wesley started from London, as we 
have seen, to visit and direct him. 

On arriving at Birstai Wesley was surprised to find a 
society and a preacher awaiting him. He addressed them 
and hundreds of others On the top of Birstai Hill. He 

•"Wesley saya, (Short History of the 2'eople called Metliodista, sect. SO:) 
" Many of the greatest profligates in all the ooimtry wore BOon ohiinged ; 
\iiBh liliiaphemieB wera turned to praise. Many of the most abandoned 
drunkards wtere now sober ; meny Sabbath breakers remembered tliB 
Sabbath to keep it My ; the whole town wore a new face. Such a 
ehanga did God work 'by the artless testimony of one plain mani And 
from tlienoe bis word sonnded forth to Leeds, Wakefield, Halifiix, and all 
rtie W«st Biding of Yortahire." 
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recognized Nelson as one of his " Helpers," and his liaiid of 
rustic followers as one of his United Societies, Methodism 
thus took root in Birstal, and has since spread into every 
village of Yorlcshire. 

The Moravians, with their London errors, thronged about 
the sturdy mason, and perverted many of his converts ; 
but he himself was more than a match for them, with his 
apt quotations of Scripture. His sound though untutored 
mind could not be seduced by their sophistries. 

Wesley had not hitherto visited the north of England. 
Leaving Nelson, with full confidence in his steadfest dis- 
cretion and further success, he hastened to Newcastle, one 
of those di^i-aded mining regions which Methodism proposed 
to invade the present year. He walked into the town, and 
never, he says, had he witnessed so much drunkenness, curs- 
ing, and swearing, from the mouths of httJe children as well 
as adults, in so short a time, " Surely," he exclaimed, " this 
place is ripe for Him who ' came not to call the righteous 
but sinners to repentance.'"' 

At seven o'clock on Sunday morning he walked down to 
Sandgate, the most degraded part of the town, and standing 
at the end of the street with a religious friend, began to sing 
the Hundredth Psalm. Three or four persons came out to 
see what was the matter ; they soon increased to four or 
five hundred ; before he had closed twelve or fifteen hundred 
stood around him! He discoursed to them, as usual when 
ho addressed the vicious poor, on one of the most consolatory 
texts ; " He was wounded for our transgressions ; he was 
braised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and by his stripes we are healed." When ha 
had concluded, the wretched multitude, who had never before 
had the offers of the Divine compassion thus brought to them 
in their very streets, stood, he writes, " gaping and staring" 
upon him with astonishment " If you desire to know who 
1 am," he cried, " my name is John Wesley ; at five iii the 

' For our uitutjons from Jolrn WuHloy tliroiighout tiiis oLaptur, sea Ills 
JbnrcalB, 17iS-3-4. 
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evening, with God's help, I will preach here agwn." At 
five o'clock the hill upon which he designed to preach 
was covered from top to bottom. He says he never saw 
such a multitude, either in Moorfieids or at Kennington 
Common. He knew that one half could not hear him, 
though he had tiem ail in range of his view, as he stood at 
the apex of the living pyramid. It was aa occasion to in- 
spire such a man. The "south had not kept back;" it 
seemed now tliat " the north was about to give up " to the 
little band which had so lately com.m.eaced its miirch from 
the gates of Oxford, and had already spread its evangelical 
triumphs in England, Wales, and America. His text was 
again a proclamation of mercy; for these poor multitudes, 
he believed, wire not the worst of sinners ; he knew thtn> 
under their nide and boisterous vices were hidden crushed 
but living conBcieaces ; longings for better things ; generous 
senabilities that would respond to the voice of God or man 
whenever they could hear it speaking to their wants and 
sorrows. " I will heal their backslidings ; I will love them 
freely," were the gracious words whidi he shouted to 
them. The effect justified his wisdom. After hearing 
his message of mercy, liie " poor people," he says, " were 
ready to tread me under foot out of pure love and kindness." 
[t was some time before he could make his way out of the 
eager throng. He had to escape by another street than that 
by which ho cam,e, but, on reaching his inn, he found that, 
several of bis hearers had got there before him. They 
vehemently entreated him to stay with them at least a few 
days, or, if tiiat could not be, yet only one day more; but 
he could not ; he had promised to be with Nelson agaia im- 
mediately, and was compelled to leave them clamoring 
around him for the bread of life. His brother came among 
them in a short time, and before the year closed Wesley 
again visited tliem ; he saw their degradation more thorough- 
ly than before; he found, be writes, that he had got into 
the very Klngswood of the nortL Twenty or thirty " wild 
children" ran around him as soon as he entered the Common 
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to preadi- He describes them as neither clothed nor nakoil, 
" Oito of the largest (a girl about fifteen) had a piece of a 
i.igged dii-ty blfuiket some way huag about her, and a kind 
of cap on. her head, of the same cloth and color." He was 
deeply affected by the sight of his miserable audience, and 
they looked, he says, as if they would have " Swallowed bin i 
up," espedally while he was applying to them the words . 
" Bo it known uato you, men aid brethren, that through this 
man is preached unto you forgiveness of sins," He imnii)- 
diately began the erection of a cJiapel among them.. One of 
those " Societies " which he had providentially found ready 
for him in London, Bristol, and other towns, had maintained 
a lingering existence in Newcastle, It now became the 
nucleus of Methodism there, and a profound but i-emarkably 
tranquil religious interest spread through Uie surrounding 
regions. " I never saw," he write,s, " a work of God in any 
other place so evenly and ;gi-adiiany carried on ; it continu^ly 
rises, step by step." Instances, however, of excitement, and 
its physical effects, afterward appeared at Newcastle, as at 
other places, and required the exercise of his best prudence. 
On his return he passed rapidly (hrough many towns, 
preaching daily. He stopped at an inn in Epworth, the 
parish of his father and his own birthplace. The curate, 
who was a dnmkard, refused him the pulpit. David 
Taylor, Lady Huntingdon's servant, was with him, and 
announced, as the congregation retired from the church, 
that Wesley would preadi in tie graveyard in tiie after- 
noon. He accordingly stood upon his father's tombstone, 
and preached to such a congregation as Epworth had 
never seen before. For one week he daily took his stand 
above the ashes of his father, and *'ci-ied aloud to the 
earnestly attentive congregations." Ho must have deeply 
felt the impressive associations of the place, but paused not 
to record his emotions^ His one great work of preaching, 
prea^mg day and night, seemed wholly to absorb him. 
His hearers, however, felt the power of his word and of 
die scraie, God bowed their hearts, he says, and on evcrv 
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side, as witJi one aixwrd, they lifted up their voices find 
wept; several dropped down as dead. A gentleman came 
to hear him who hoasted that he was of no religion, and 
had not been in a church for thirty years. The strikinji 
spettacle of the churchyard could alone have brought 
bim to tear Wesley, He was smitten under the sermon, 
and when it was ended stood like a statue, looking up to 
the heavens, Wesley asked; "Ai'e you a sinner 1" "Sin- 
ner enough," he replied, with a broken voice, and remained 
gazing upward till his friends pressed him into his car- 
riage and took him home. Ten years later Wesley saw 
him, and was agreeably surprised to find him strong in 
faith, though fast fiuling in body. For some years, he 
said, he had been rejoicing in God without either doubt or 
fear, and was now waiting for the welcome hour when he 
should depart and be with Christ. 

Wesley found in Epworth an old servant of his father, 
and several poor people, who had adopted the Methodistie 
views, and were living by laith. He organized societies 
throughout a wide circuit of neighboring towns, in which 
he preached daily before the hour of bis evening sermons at 
his fether's tomb. These societies were mostly composed 
of the lowest people ; but such salutary effect had Method- 
ism on their daily lives as to conunend it often to the 
respect of the higher classes, and almost everywhere a few 
of "the noble" shared its blessings.^ 

•While on Lis prosoiit visit to Epworth, ho snya lie rodo ovor lo a 
iflighboring town to wuit upon a jnatJOT of the piaico, n man of minilor 
■nd imderatanding, before whom Ihair angry neighbors hnd carried n 
whole wagon loiul of tlieae new herolics. But vhen the nit^trnte ut^kEd 
■what they had done there waa a deep silence, for that was a point their 
tonduotors had forgoi. At length one said ; " Why they pretend to bo 
Setter tiian other people ; and ba^des, they proj from morning lill night." 

The juaSce asked: "But have they dononothhighoiadas!" 

"Tbs, air," siud an old man; "an it ploase yonr worship, they have 
•omai-fed my wife. Till she went miioug them she liad sueli a tongue, 
and now she is ae quiet oa a lamb." 

"Carry them bnek! fflury them back I" replied the magistrate, "aniliii 
them convert all the scolds in the town." 

Wesley's Jonrnai abouncU with similar lliotB. 
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Tlie fiimidationa of Methodism had now Ijeen laid in 
much of the land. Societies were springing up in, aJI di- 
rections; Classes were generally introduced among them; 
itinerant lay preachers were multiplying; chapels had al- 
readybeen built in Bristol, London, Kingswood, and New- 
castle. It became obvious that better defined terms of 
membership were necessary for the growing societies. 
Wesley, therefore, in consultation with his brother, formed 
the memorable " (Jeneral Rnles of the United Societies," a 
document which has become a part of the constitutional 
law of the Methodist Episcopal Church of America. It 
defines the "United Society" to be "no other than a com- 
pany of men having the form aiid seeking the power of 
godliness; united in order to pray togetiier, to receive the 
word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, 
that they may help each other to work out their salvation." 
Members are required to be distributed into classes, about 
twelve to each class, one of whom is styled the leader. 
He is to meet them once a week for religions inquiry and 
conversatiouj and for the collection of their contributions 
toward the expenses of the Society, reporting the result 
to the preacher and stewai-ds regularly. But one con- 
dition is previously required of such as wish admission 
to the classes — "a desire to flee the wrath to come, and 
to he saved from their sins ;" but this desire is to be shown, 
first, by doing no harm; by avoiding evil in every kind, 
especially that which is most generally practiced ; such as 
taking the name of God in vmn ; profaning the Sabbath, 
either by doing ordinary work thereon, or by buying or 
selling; drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, 
or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme necessity 
fighting, quarreling, brawling, brother going to law witl 
brother; retumiiig evil for evil, or railing for railing 
using many words in buying or sellii^ ; buying or selling 
Tineustomed goods; giving or tailing things on usury; un- 
cflaritable or unprofitable conversafion, particularly speak- 
ing evil of magistrates or of ministers ; doing to others 
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they would not have others do uiito them, and doing what 
fchey know is not for the glory of God ; as the putting on 
of gold, or costly apparel ; tiie taking such diversions as 
eaimot be used in tbe name of the Lord Jesus ; the singing 
those songs, or reading those books that do not tend to the. 
knowledge or love of God; softness, and needless self-in- 
dulgence; laying up treasure on earth; borrowing without 
a probability of paying, or taking up goods without a 
probability of paying for them. Secondly, fiie sincerity of 
their profession is to be shown by doing good, by being in 
evwy kind merciful after their power, as they have oppor- 
tunity ; doing good of every possible sort, and as far as 
possible to all men ; to their bodies, of the ability that God 
^veth, by giving food to the hungry, by clothing the 
naked, by visiting or helping the sick and prisoners; ti> 
thdr souls, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting all they 
have any intercourse with ; trampling under fool that entku- 
siastic docirme of deviU, that we are not to do good unless 
<ywr hearts he free to it; by doing good, especially to them 
that are of the household of feith, or groaning so to bo ; 
employing them preferably to others; buying one of 
another; helping each other in business, and so niucb 
the more, because the world wUl love its own, and thihi 
only; by all possible diligence and frugality, that the 
Gospel may not be blamed ; by running with patience the 
race set before them, denying themselves, and taking up 
their cross daily ; submitting ta bear the reproach of 
Qirist; to be as the filth and offieouring of the world, and 
expecting &nt mOT should say all manner of evil of them 
falsely for the Lord's sake. Thu'dly, by attending on al 1 
the ordinances of God, such as public worship, the ministry 
of tie word, either read or expounded, the Lord's Suppei, 
family and private prayer, searching the Scriptures, and 
fosting or abstinence. "These," add the two brothers, 
" are the general rules of our societies ; all which we are 
tau^t of God to observe, even in his writtai word, the 
only rule both of ouv faith and practice; and all these we 
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know his Spirit ■writes on every truly awakened heart. If 
tjtere be any among us who observes them not, who habitu- 
sJly breaks any of them, let it be made known unto them 
who watch over that soul, as they must g^ve an account. 
We will admonish him of the error of his ways ; we will bear 
with him for a season. But then if he repent not, he hath no 
more place among us. We have delivered our own souls." 

Su<di was die driginal platform of Methodism. Iteomprises 
not one d<^matic statement, nor hardly what could be called 
an ecclesiastical requisition. All earnest inquirers after re- 
ligious truth and spiritual purification throughout the world 
could approve it with scarcely a qualification. It was a 
purely catholic and apostolic expression of Christaanity. At 
a later date Wesley exclaims in his Journal : " that we 
may never make anything more or less the term of union 
with us, but the having the mind that was in Christ, snoA the 
walking as he walked."' 

Dm^ng the year 1743 Wesley repeated his excursions to 
Wales, and also to the noi-th of England. He visited Ep 
worth, and again preached on the tomb of his father. He 
iTas now not only denied the pulpit, but even the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. He was again with Nelson at Birs- 
tal, and returned thence to London, proclaiming his mes- 
sage at Sheffield, Wednesbury, Stratford-on-Avon, Eves- 
ham, and Bristol. On the 14th of February be directed his 
course toward the north, and in five days was preaching at 
Newcastle, where he found that his previous visit had left 
a wide-spread sensation. He perceived, in visiting the ad- 
joining towns, the necessity of reducing his " itineracy " to 
anaore methodical arr^igement, and "resolved not to strike 
one stroke in any place where he could not follow the blow;" 
thence sprang up his r^iilar " circuit system," which was 
subsequently extended to the labors of all his assistants. 

While at Newcastle he made a special investigation of the 
remarkable physical effects which now occurred there, as else- 
where, under his preaching. He found, first, that all per- 
■ Journal, Soptombcsi 29, 1745. 
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sons who had been thus affected were in perfect health, and 
had not hefore been subject to convulsions of any kini5. 
Second, that these new aiFectiona had come upou them in n 
moment, without any previous notice, while they were either 
hearing the preaching, or thinking on what they had heard 
Thii-d, that they usually dropped down, lost their strength, 
and were seized with violent pain. Their feelings they de- 
scribed differently. Some said they felt as if a sword was 
running thmugh them ; others thought a great weight liiy 
upon them, as if it would press them iato the earth. Some 
said they were quite choked, and found it difficult to breathe, 
that their hearts swelled ready to burst; others that the 
whole body seemed rending to pieces. These symptoms he 
still attributed to a preternatural agency. " I can no more 
impute them," he writes, " to any natiu^l cause than to the 
Spirit of God," But they were not divine; they were de- 
naoniacal ; " it was SatMi tearing them as they we n to 
Christ."'" His Journal abounds in candid reco da f u h 
phenomena ; and the curious who would study th t 

ordinary effects {repeated so often in our own Jay) f th 
purpc«e of discovering a physiological or anj th lu 
tion of them, can find no better data than he re d 

ChM-les Wesley, who attached less imports t tl 
marvels, subsequently found, at Newcastle, that th p i n 
sity to morbid imitation, which played so manj mi 1 
epidemic follies in the ecclesiastical history of the Middle 
Ages, had not a iittle to do with. them. He also detected 
among them some deliberate counterfeits. One, who came 
drank from an ale-house, was pleased,. he writes, to fall into 
a fit for his entertainment, and beat himself heartily. Wes- 
ley thought it a pity to hinder him,' and, instead of singing 

"> Aa late, however, bs 1781, when he published Mb Short History of 
the People allied MeUiodlsts, ho ^tob an important qn.ililiention to thin 
oinnlOH. "Satan," ho Hays, "mimickecl this port of Clio work of Ood, 
in order 1o discredit tJie whole, nnd yet it la not wiae to give up tliis 
part any more tlioii to give up tlio whole," Wosloy sBrMiiod nlunya to 
bs puzuled hy theae problems; hie opinlona leHpaoOng them wen. 
fhtougliout Ma life vague if not oontradiotoiy. 
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over him, as had. often heen doae, left him to recover at hk 
leiaui'e, A young woman began to cry aloud ; he ordered 
her to ba carried away ; her coii¥ulsions were so violent as 
to deprive her of the use of her limbs, till they Idd and 
left her without the door. She there immediately found her 
strength and walked ofi'. Some very unquiet women, who 
III ways took care to stand near him, and try which should cry 
■ loudest, became " as quiet as lambs " when removed out of 
his sight. The first night he preached in' the town half his 
words were lost through their outcries. Before he began on 
another evening, he gave public notice that whoever cried 
so as to drown his voice should, without any man's hurting 
or judging them, be gently carried to the farthest comer of 
the room. His porters had no employment during the 
meeting ; " yet," he writes, " the Lord waa with us, mightily 
convincing of sin and righteousness."" 

John Wesley returned to his lay fellow-laborer, Nelson, 
at Biratal, and going with him to Leeds, preadied his first 
sermon in that great center of northern Methodism.'^ A 
society iiad already been formed there, probably by John 
Nelson himself. 

On Wesley's return to Bristol, his brother set out for the 
north, preaching in almost every town on his route, and 
was repeatedly beset by ferodous mobs. At Wednesbury 
he found' that Methodism was accomplishing its salutary 
work among the colliers. More than three hundred had 
been refonned and gathered into the Society, while others 
raged agaii^t the itinerants, like untamed beasts of the 
forest He walked with his Wednesbury brethren to 
Walaal, singing as they went ; but as they passed through the 
streets of the latter place, they were hailed by the shouts of 
the rabble. Ho took his stand on the steps of the market- 
house, where a host of excited men railied against him, and 
bore- down like a flood to sweep him away. Stones flew 
fast and thick. Many struck without hurting him. He 
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kept his ground till he was about to close his discourse, who.. 
,the raging stream hore him from the steps. He re^ainen 
them, aiid was pronouaoiiig the benediction when he was 
again swept down ; but a thii-d timehe took his position, and 
returned thanks to God, after which he passed through the 
midst of the rioters, menaced on every hand, but untouched. 
He went to Sheffield, where worse scenes awaited him. 
lie says: "Hell from beneath was moved to oppose us.'' 
As soon as he was in the desk, " the floods began to lift up 
their voice." A military officer contradicted and hlas- 
phemed, but the preacher took no notice of him, and sang 
on. Stones were thrown, hitting the desk and people. To 
save them and the house, he gave notice that he would 
preach out of doors, and look the enemy in the fiuse, " The 
whole army of aliens followed me," he says ; their leader 
laid hold of him and reviled him ; he gave the enraged sol- 
dier "A Word in Season, or Advice to a Soldier," one of the 
tracts of his brother ; he then prayed particulai-ly for the 
king, and preached on amid the contention, though ofl:«o 
struck in the face by stones. Afler the sermon he prayed 
for sinners as servants of their master, the devil, upon which 
the officer ran at him with great fury, threatening revenge 
for his abuse, as he called it, of the king, his master. He 
forced his way through the crowd, drew his sword, and pre- 
sented it to the breast of the preacher, who threw open his 
vest, and fixing his eye on his assailant, calmly said: "I fear 
God, and honor the king." The captain's countenance fell 
in a moment; he put up his sword and ijuickly retreated from 
the scene. The evangelist went to the house of a friend ; 
but the rioters followed, and exceeded in their outrages any- 
thing he had seen before. Those of Moorfields, Cardiif, and 
Walsal, were lambs, he says, compared to these. They re- 
solved to pull down the preaching-bouse, "and they set to 
their work," he writes, " while we were praying and prais- 
ing God. It was a glorious time with ns. Every word of 
exhortation snnlc deep, every prayer was sealed, and many 
found the Spirit of glory resting on them." The moli 
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prpased }iard to break open the door. He would hav«r 
fldiie out to them, but his brethren would not suifer him. 
The rabble raged all night, and by morning had pulled 
dowii one end of the house, " Their outcries often wated 
iiie in the night," he writes; "yet I believe I got more 
sleep than any of my neighbors." This disgraceful tumult 
he ascribes to sermons preached against the Methodists by 
Ihe clergy of Sheffield. 

The next morning he was expounding at five o'doek, and 
later the same day he preached in the heart of the town. The 
mob shouted from afar, but troubled him not. On return- 
ing to his lodging he passed tie ruins of the chapel ; not one 
stone reniMned upon smother. The riota^ again rallied, and 
following him, smashed in the windows of his lodging, and 
threatened to tear down the dwelliog, but he, fafjgned and 
courageous, fell asleep " in five minutes in the dismajitlciJ 
room." "I feared no cold," he writes, "but dropped 
asleep with that word, ' Scatter thou the people that de- 
light in war.' " Charles Wesley often ai^nowledged himself 
to be constitutionally a timid man, but his religions feel- 
feelings made him heroic whenever dangw mena«ed him in 
the path of duty. 

Tie next morning at five o'clock he eomiseled and com 
forted the little company of his brethren, and went on his 
way to other labors and perils. He saluted John Nelson 
at Birstal, and proclaimed his message in that and neighbor- 
ing towns to many thousands. . He preached in the streets at 
Leeds, and found there a society of fifty members. At New- 
castle, Sunderland, Shields, and other places, his labors were 
successful, and he returned to London nothing daunted by 
the stormy trials he had encountered. 

Though bold as a lion in perils, ^Chari'es Wesley was not 
onIynaturallytimid,but subject, like most men of poetic sen- 
sibility, to attacks of melancholy. He found relief in activ- 
ity, and in a short time was again on his route from London 
to Cornwall. Pausing to preach at Bristol, Exeter, and 
llodmin, ho arrived by the middle of Jnly at St. Ives, which 
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bad become the center of Methodism in the West. One 
of those societies which were formed in London and elsewhere 
hefore the date of Methodism, had been tept up in the town, 
juid opened the way, for the Methodist evangelists. A lay 
" Helper" was on hand to receive him. The mob was also 
waiting for him here, and in several neighboring places 
At St. Ivea the chapel was attacked, its windows smashed 
in, its seats torn up, and the fragments borne away, with the 
shutters, poor-box, and all bttt the stone w^alls. Wesley 
stood silently looking on. They swore bitterly that ho 
should not preach there again, an assertion which he im-. 
mediately disproved by proclaiming that Christ had died 
for tbem all. Several times they lifted their hands and 
duhs to strike him, but an unseen arm restrained them. 
They beat and dragged about the women, particularly one 
of a great age, and trampled on them without mercy. 
Wesley bade the people stand still and see the salvation of 
God, resoh-ing to continue with them until the end of the 
strife. After raging about 2ea hour, the ruffians fell to 
quarreling among thehaselvea, broke the head of the town- 
clerk, who was their captain, and drove one another out of 
the room. " Having kept the field, the society gave thanks 
for the victory." 

The converted miners were a courageous class, and were 
unappalled by these trials. The next day Wesley writes : 
" I cannot find one of this peopje who feai-s those that can 
kill the body only." Some of their bitterest persecutors 
were won by their meek endurance, and became standard- 
hearers of the Cross among them. 

Similar assaults were made in other places. At Poole a 
drunken hearer attempted to drag the preacher from his 
stand, and a church-warden, heading the rabble, drove him 
and his congregation out of the parish. The church record 
boM-B to this day an entry of expenses at the village inn for 
drink to the mob and its leader, for driving out the Meth- 
odists.'^ Several weeks, however, did Charles Wesley pur- 

" Smith's Tliatory, tie., II, 2. 
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iiue his labors successfully in almost every part of West 
Cornwall. ThoiLsands heard the word amid the din of 
riots ; hundreds from the most degraded classes were con- 
verted into devout Christians and exemplary citizens, and 
Corawall has since become the moat successful arena of 
Methodism in England. Nowhere, perhaps, in the world 
has it more atrikingly demonstrated its beneficent power 
ever the common people. 

Soon after the return of Charles Wesley from Cornwall, 
John Wesley arrived there, accompanied by Nelson. They 
found about a hundred and twenty members in the sodety 
^t St. Ives. Nelson worked during the day at his trade, and 
at night aided Wesley and Shepherd, another lay assistant, 
in preaching among the population of the peninsula of West 
Cornwall, Methodism iiad not yet penetrated into many of 
the villages, and the itinerants sometimes suffered for want of 
the common comforts of life. Nelson relates, m oha a te 
istic style, examples of these hardships. " AH th s t n 
he says, "Mr. Wesley and I lay on the floor; 1 had mj 
great-coat for his pillow, and 1 had Burkitt's N te. n tl 
New Testament for mine. After being here nea ly th 
weelts, one morning, about three o'dock, Mr. W ! y tu -n -d 
over, and iinding me awake, clapped me on the side, saying, 
' Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer ; I have one whole 
side yet, for the skin is off but one side.' We iisually 

other, and it was but seldom any one asked us to eat or 
drink. One day we had been at St. Hilary Downs, where 
Mr. Wesley preached from Ezekiel's vision of dry bones, 
and there was a shaking among the people while he preached. 
As we returned Mr. Wesley stopped his horse to pick the 
blackberries, saying, ' Brother Nelson, wc ought to be thank- 
liil that there are plenty of blackberries, for this is the 
best country I ever saw for getting a stomach, but the woret 
that ever I saw for getting food. Do the people think we 
can live by preaching?' I said: 'I know not what they may 
think ; but one asked ine to eat something as 1 came fi-oni 
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St. Just, when I ate heartily of barley bread and honey. 
He said : ' Ypu are well off; I had a tiioiight of begging a 
cTust of bread of the woman where I met the people at 
Morvah, but forgot it till I bad got some distanee from the 



Such were not uncommon privations among the primiti^ o 
Methodist itmerants of both hemispheres. No clergymen, 
however, fare better than have Methodist preacheirs in Corn- 
wall since that day ; and even then, wherever the common 
people were gathered intw the new societies, they were 
ready to share all they possessed with the devoted mei 
who brought to their miaes and hovels the bread of life. 
They received the Gospel with a heartiiiesa and devotion 
which have never been surpassed. Wesley records that on 
the morning which was to close his present visit, he was 
.waked between three and four o'clock by a group of miners, 
who, eager for the five' o'clock sermon, wei-e waiting and 
singing hymns beneath his windows. 

Leaving Nelson, to supply the societies, Wesley made 
rapid visits to Bristol and Wales, and returned again to 
the north. At Wednesbury he was attacked by an over- 
whelming mob of colliers and others. He was pushed 
along in their midst from one magistrate to another within, 
and two miles beyond, the town, during several hours of 
the night, and under ,a pelting storm of r^n. These 
guardians of the peace were in bed, and refused either to 
hear or to disperse the mob. A second crowd fi-om 
Walsal came down upon the first, and, dispersing it, bore 
him off. A stout woman, who had headed the first mob, 
now tried to rally them for his defense, and swearing 
(hat none should touch him, ran in among the new assail- 
ants, and knocked down three or four men one after 
aiiother, but was soon herself overpowered. The Walsal 
rabble pressed him from one end of the town to the other. 
In descending a steep and slippery part of the road an 
attempt was made to throw him down ; had it been suc- 
" NolBOE'a Jonniii!, p. 85. 
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eessii.ll he would probably have been trodden to death. 
Oho of the female members of the society was thrown into 
. the river. A strong man behind Wesley aimed several 
blows with an oak bludgeon at the bacl^ of hi', head On- 
of them would probablj have been fatal, but they were ill 
turned aside, Wesley says he knew not how He w is 
stiuck bj a poweiful bhw on the chest, and by another 
on the mouth, makmg the hbod gush out, but felt m 
moie pam, he -iffirm,, from either thin it thej had touched 
him with a straw, not certainly because he vias o\e.T ex 
cited or alarmed, foi he assures us that iiom the beginning 
to the end he was enabled to maintain as much presence of 
mind as if he had been sitting m his study, but his 
thoughts were entirely absorbed m wat«hmg the mo^e- 
ment of the i loter^ The noise on every side, he saj s, was 
like the roarmg of the sea. Many cried : " Knock his brains 
out! down with him! kill him at once I crucify himl" 
" No, let us hear him first," shouted others. He at last broke 
out aloud with prayer. The ruffian who had headed tho 
mobr» bear-garden prize-fighter, was struck with awe, and 
taming to him said : " Sir, I will spend my life for you ; 
follow me, and not one soul here shall touch a hair of your 
head." Several others now rallied for his protection. An 
honest butcher cried out for him, and laying hold bravely on 
four or five of the most violent of the rioters, thrust them 
away. The people fell back, as if by common consent, and, 
led on through their opened ranks by their champion, he 
safely escaped to his lodgings. 

Notwithstanding the manifest usefulness of Methodism to 
the lower classes of the English popvdation, proved in tlie 
reformation of hundreds of them at Wednesbury, as else- 
where, the clergy a^ magistrates favored the mob. The 
former had instigate"it, and the latter refused to suppress 
it The Methodists of the town had endured intolerable 
wrongs before the riot reached this frightful crisis. 
Women and children had been knocked down and dragged 
in the gutters of the streets; their houses had been at. 
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tacked, iheir windows broken, their ftimiture demolished," 
Svfh was the condition of tbe English police in that day 
that tie rioters were assembled by the blowing of a bora, 
and virtually usurped the control of the laws for nearly half^ 
iv year. They drew up a form of recantation, which they de- 
clared all Methodists should sign ; and those who refused to 
do so were beaten, and placed in, peril of their li^es. Wes- 
ley, with his usual courage and sagacity, bad gone to Wed 
nesbury to confront tWs formidable opposition. He knew 
that if Mefliodism were of God, it had a mission to perform 
toward these colliers, and their long-neglected and brutal- 
ized class throughout the land ; that in approaching them 
it would unavoidably provoke sudi hostilities, and that its 
only policy was to meet and conquer them till it should 
op«i a clear field for itself among the lower classes gener- 
ally. No man could have less natural disposition for what 
some might deem tbe ministerial heroism or romance of 
such advraitures tJian be. The scholar, the accomplished 
divine, the well-bred gentleman, festidiously nice, even, in 
matters of apparel and personal manners, these scenes of 
popular derision and rutBanism must have been moat re- 
pugnant to him. He certainly never had the fanatical 
folly to court them, but he never feared them. Calm 
in temper, keen in sagacity, Mid apposite in remark, he 
knew how to meet them. He had come to Wednesbury 
expressly to do so in this instwice, and he succeeded. The 
mob had yielded, and its very leaders had become bis 
defenders, A less sagacious man would have supposed it 
well to remain on the field now that he bad won it ; but 
Wesley left the next morning. He knew that though the 
mass had been conquered, the fermentation ia some minds 
had not yet entirely subsided, and miaht easily again break 
out ; but that a few days of delay and town talk over the 
sufferings of the Methodists, and the cool bearing of thaii' 

" Mnny Methodist fniniliea in Wadnesljaiy still proaervo fragniouta of 
fnnutnra as predouB memorials of the Bufiferings of their fathers. Wat- 
son's Lifa of "Wealej, chap, 'i. 
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■leader, could not fail to promote the favorable turn which 
the popular feelings had talten toward them. He therefore 
rode away the next day, hut passed through the town, and 
says that " every one I met expressed such cordial appro- 
batiop that I could searee believe what I saw and 
heard." 

He went to Nottingham, where Charles Wesley was 
preaehmg, " He looked," says the latter, " like a soldier of 
Christ. His clothes were torn to tatters." Charles soon 
after visited Wedneshury to comfort the persecuted so- 
ciety. He found i_ts members assembled, nftthing terrified 
by their adversaries, and preached to them from, " Watch 
ye, stand fast in the faith; quit yourselves like men; be 
strong." "Jesus," he writes, "was in the midst, and covered 
us with a covering oif his Spirit. Never was I before in so 
primitive m assembly. We sang praises lustily, and with 
a good courage, and could all set our seal to the tmth of 
our Lord's saying: 'Blessed are tliey that are persecuted 
for righteousness' sake.' We laid m down and slept, and 
rose up again. We assembled before day to siiig hymns to 
Christ, as God." As soon as it was light he walked down 
into the town, and preaehed boldly on, " Fear none of those 
tWngs which thou shalt suffer. Behold, the" devil shall east 
some of you into prison that ye may be tried ; and ye 
shall have tribulation ten days. Be thon faithful unto 
death, and I wiD give thee a crown of life." "It was," he 
says, "a most glorious time; we longed for our Lord's 
coming to confess us before his Father and his holy angefs. 
We now understood what it was to receive the word in 
much affliction, and yet with joy in the Holy Ghost." 

He received several new members into the society, and 
among them was the late captain of the mob. This de. 
praved man was not without generous feelings ; he had been 
constantly in deep i-eligious contrition since the night on 
which he had attacked and rescued Wesley. Charles asked 
him what he thought of his brother. " Think of him," said 
he; "that he is a raon of God; and God was on hia side 
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when so many of us could not kUl one mon."'« Thus did 
Mettodism pluck "brands from the luming," and lift them 
up before the astonished mobs and magistrates as its best 
trophies, 

John Wesley was soon again in Newcastle, and the re- 
mainder of -the year was spent in undiminished labors. Tiie 
persecutions which broke out in many places increased the 
popular interest in the new movement and aroused the 
energy of its laborers. The year closed with forty-tive 
itinerants in the field, besides many local preachers. Socie- 
ties had sprung up in mMiy of the principal towns ; their 
membership cannot be asoertamed, but it must have included 
many thousands. There were more than two tiiovisand in 
London alone." Wesley saw that a great work had begun; 
that it could not fail to affect the whole kingdom if it went 
on, and that it was now no time to succumb before mobs or 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EVENTS or 1744: THE riKST WESLEYAK COF- 
EEEENCE. 

Utports against Woaley^Torriblo Moba in Staifordsliire — Cimrlea Wes- 
ley among the Eiotura — John "Wesley in Cornwall — Shanes at St. 
Ivea — Wesley preaabing at Gwennap — John Nelson — Kis Power 
oter the Mob — Us is rmpreasod for iho Army — ClmracteiTstio Inci- 
dents — Tliomos Beaid, Wio Protoniartyr of Methodiara — Tho Firot 
WeBleyan Conferance—Ita Proceedings — lis Polioy — Lady Hunfing- 
doc — Minisfarial Education approved — Wesloy'a Earnest Appeal tc 
Men of BcaEOn sad lieligion. 

Thb year 1744 was to be signalized in tJio history of Metho- 
dism not only by tJie firai sassion of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, but by formidable trials. Before the Conference 
Wesley made rapid oxcuraions into various parts of England 
and Wales. The country was in general commotion, occa- 
sioned by threatened invasions from I'rance and Spain, and 
by the movements of the Scotch Pretender. Reports were 
rife that the Methodist preachers were in collusion with the 
papal Stuart. All sorts of calumnies against Wesley flew 
over the land. He had been seen with the Pretender in 
France ; had been taken up for high treason, and was at Ias6 
5afe in prison awaiting his merited doom. He was a Jesuit, 
and kept Roman priests in his house at London. He was an 
ivgent of Spain, whence he had received large remittances, in 
order to raise a body of twenty thousand men to aid the ex- 
pected Spanish invasion. He was an Anabaptist ; a Quaker ; 
had been prosecuted for unlawfully selling gin ; had hanged 
iumself ; and, at any rate, was not the genuine John Wesley, 
for it was well kno^ra that the latter was dead and buried. 
TJ-st he was a disguised Papist, and an agent for the Pre- 
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tender, was the iavorite slander ; and when a proclamation 
■was made requiring all Eoman Catholics to leave London, 
he stayed a week in tie city to refute tie report. He was 
summoned hj the justices of Surrey, London, to appear he- 
fore their court, and required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the king, and to sign the Declaration against Popery. 
Charles Wesley was actually indicted before the magistrates 
in Yorkshire, because in a public prayer he had besought 
God to " call home his banished ones." This, it was insisted, 
meant the House of the Stuarts ; and he had to explain, ftt 
the tribunal, the purely spiritual meaning of the phrase, 
before he was acquitted. 

Mobs raged, meanwhile, in many places. In Staffordshire 
the Methodists were assailed not only in their assemblies, 
but in the streets, and at their homes. At Walsal the rioters 
planted a flag in public and kept it flying during several 
days. In Dariston women were knocked down, md abused 
in a manner, says Wesley, too horrible to he related,' Their 
little diildren, meanwhile, wandered np and down, no 
neighbor daring to take them in lest he should hazard his 
own life. Houses were broken into, and furniture destroyed 
and throwTi out mto the street. . One of the Methodists says 
that he was denied shelter in his own Jather's dwellmg, the 
latter fearing it would be torn down. Charles Wesley, as 
we shall henealler see, could, at a later date, distinguish the 
houses of Methodists by their " marks of violence," as he 
rode through the town. In Wednesbury the disorders were 
again frightful ; and for nearly a week the mob reigned tri 
nmphant. They were gathering all Monday night, and ott 
Tuesday began their riotous work, sanctioned, if not led on, by 
gentlemen of the town. They assaulted, one after another, 
all the houses of those who were called Methodists. They 
first broke the windows, sufiering neither glass, lead, nor 
frames to remain. Then they made their way in, and all 
(he tables, chairs, chests of drawers, with whatever was not 
easUy movable, they dashed in pieces, particularly shop 

' Jotinuil, Anno M44. 
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goods and furniture of every kind. What ttey could not 
well break, aa feather beds, they out in pieces, and strewed 
about tlie room. The wife of a Metiodist was lying in, but 
that was nothing ; they pulled away her bed and ent it in 
pieces. Wearing apparel and things which were pf value or 
saleable were carried away, every man loading himself with 
as much as he could well bear of whatever he liked best. All 
thia time none offered, to resist them. Men and women fled 
ibr their lives; only the children remained, not knowing 
wluther to go. Some of the gentlemen who had instigated 
these dreadful scenes, or threatened to tura away collier or 
miner from their service if he did not take part in them, now 
drew up a paper for the members of the society to sign, 
importing that they would never invite nor receive any 
Methodist preacher again. On this condition it was prom- 
ised that the mob should be checked at once, otherwise the 
victims must take what might follow. The pledge was of 
fered to several ; but the fiiithfiil sufferers declared, one aid 
all, " We have already lost all our goods, and nothing more 
can follow but the loss of our lives, which we will lose too, 
rather than wrong our consraences." 

The mob divided into several companies, and marohed 
from village to village within a range of four or five rmles, 
and the whole region was in a state little short of civil war. 

Wesley was justly indignant to find these outrages de- 
scribed the next week, in the London newspapers, as perpe- 
trated by the Methodists themselves, who, " upon some pre- 
tended insults from tlae Church party," had risen in " insur- 
rection" against the government. He hastened from Lon- 
don to sustain the persecuted societies in the riotous districts, 
for it was his rule, he wrote, "always to fece the mob." 
' At Dudley he learned that tie lay preacher had been cruelly 
abused at the instigation of tlie parish minister ; the peace- 
able itinerant would probably have been murdered, had not 
an honest Quaker enabled him to escape disguised in his 
broad-li rimmed hat and pliun coat.^ At Wcdnesbury ho 
■ jBtkson'3 Ufo of Cliurlea Weeley, chap. 11. 
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found none of tho magistrates willing to protect the MelH- 
odists. Ono of these functionaries declared that tieir treiit- 
ment was just, and offered five pounds to Iiave them driven 
out of the town. The spirit of the eonyerted colliers was 
rising, and Wesley had difficulty ia restraining them from 
self-defense. One of the magistrates refused to hear a Meth- 
odist who came to take oatii that his life was in danger, 
Another delivered a memlier of tie eooiety up to the mob, 
and waving his hand over his head, shouted, " Huzza, boys ! 
well done ! stand up for the Church !" The sound of family 
worship in the evening was the signal for breaking into tlie 
Methodist houses. At Walsal Charles Wesley found "the 
enemy's head-quarters;" the ilag of the rioters waved in the 
marketplace. He passed to Nottingham, and there also the 
war had begun. The MetJiodists were driven from tlie chapel 
and pelted in the streets. They would have avenged theii' 
wrongs had it not been for the restraining efforts of another 
good Quaker. The mayor passed by laughing, while Charles 
Wesley was preaching at the town-cross amid flying mis- 
siles from the mob. At Lichfield "all the rabble of tho 
county was gathered together and laid waste all before them;" 
not one, however, of the Methodists " had resisted evil ; they 
Wok the spoiling of their goods joyfully." At Sheffield and 
Thorpe he found the mob had relented, and the societies 
enjoyed rest. At the latter place a persecutor had died in 
despMr, and the rabble had been appalled into quiet. Some 
of them had even joined the society. At Wakefield md 
Leeds he learned that the Methodists had been excluded 
from the Lord's Supper at the parish churches. At Birstal 
he found John Nelson's hill quite covered with hearers; in 
the midst of his discourse a gentlemiyi " came riding up, 
and almost over the people." Speaking of temperance and 
judgment to come, the preacher turned and said, "'lion 
art the man.' His countenance fell, and he fled before the 
sword of the Spirit, The power of God burst forth, aad % 
cry was heard throughout the congregation." 

He pursued his way to Newcastle, where disturbances 
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wei'e also breaking out. Taking his stand in the public 
square, he proclaimed, " Ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name's salce." He afterward found "a great mob" at 
the chapel, and "spending anhourin taming them," exhorted 
them for two hours more. '■ The rocks," he says, " were 
m.elted on every side, and the very ringleaders of the rebels 
deelaj-ed they would make a disturban™ no more." The 
next day, however, the storm raged again among another 
class. The people gave themselves up to drunkenness, in 
honor of a supposed victory of the British over the French.' 
They thronged about the chapel struck several of the breth- 
ren, -and threatened to puli donn the pulpit He afterward 
learned that at the ^ame houi the chapel at St Ives was 
pulled down: At EpwortI; he met on the commcn a lay 
preacher, Thomas Wesfall, who was driven away from 
Nottingham by " the mob and maj or He immedi- 
ately preached to the panic struck stciety and the noisy 
crowd on the test 'Enter mto the rock, and hide your- 
selves as it were for i little msment until the inhffnation 
be overpast." As he passed through Biistal aaain the mob 
was tearing down J hn Nelson s house but fled as the eTan- 
gelist and his companions approached with sinking He 
returned to London, and collected funds ^lor the rehei of the 
pereecuted societies. Some of his finest lyrics were com- 
posed during his travels amid these tumults. He often re- 
cited and sometimes sung them among the raging crowds. 
Four of them were written " to be sung in a tumult," aiid 
one was a " prayer for the first martyr ;" it was soon to be 
found appropriate. 

The storm meanwhile swept over Cornwall also. The 
chapel at St. Ivea was entirely destroyed. Jolin Wesley 
went thither ; and on arriving at the honae of one of the 

" Snoh was the atato of English moralB at this period, that drnnlnuiiiBBB 
vm a fuBliiouiiblB vice. Nairly tliirty ycara Inter Juhiisoii aiiiJ to Boswcll i 
" I vcniembor -when uU the .deceiit people in Lioliliuhi [Johnson's iiottve 
town] got druck every night, and were not thought the worae for it" 
BoBweli'B JohnaoE, voL i, p. 840. 
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Methodists, -where the society was waiting for liim, he was 
received, he writes, " with a loud though not bitter cry ; but 
they soon recovered, and we poured out our souls together 
ill prases and thank^ivings." As soon as they went out 
they were saluted with huzzas, ston^, and dirt. He wia 
agreeably surprised at the Christian meekness and paUenoe 
with which the converted miners, once degraded and violent 
men themselves, now endured persecution for righteousness' 
sake. Some who had been the worst of the rabble, had be- 
come the most exemplary sufferers. He records that " the 
Methodists of St.. Just had been the chief of the whole coun- 
try for hurling, fighting, drinking, and all manner of wicked- 
ness ; but many of the lions had become lambs, and were 
continually prmsing God, and calling their old companions 
in sin to come and magnify the Lord together." Such had 
been the general state of religion in the countiy, that many 
intelligent men could not comprehend these changes. They 
were anomalies and madness to them. One of the clergy in 
Cornwall, a person, says Wesley, of unquestioned sense and 
learning, and a doctor of divinity, some of whose most aban- 
doifed parishioners had been reclaimed, asked a devout Meth- 
odist " who had been made the better by this preadiing ?" 
" The man before you," was the reply ; " one who never before 
knew any work of God in his soul." " Get along," cried the 
learned divine ; " you are all mad, crazy-headed fellows," Mid 
seizing him by the shoulders thrust him out the door. 

On the public fast-day, appointed for the safety of the 
nation against the menaced invasion, Wesley listened to a 
sermon in the Church of St. Ives, in which the Methodista 
were denounced as enemies of the Church and state, Jacob 
ites, and Papists. But the sun of the same day went down 
upon Mm ' as he stood controllinf the troubled elements at 
bwennap I stood 1 e says the wall, in the calm 

still evenmg with tl e sett g s i behind me, and almost 
an rnume able n It t Ic before 1 ehind, and on either 
hand. Many hkew e sat oi the little hills, at some dis- 
tance fr m tlie bulk of the o ^ eg itioii. But they could 
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all hear distinctly while I read : ' TEe disdple is not above 
Ms Master,' and die rest of those oomforiahle words which 
are day !>y day fulfilled in our ears."* 

Tlius did he maintain his ground: to retreat, was to 
abandon this demoralized populate to its moral wretched- 
ness ; to persevere, he knew would conquer its tuibuleiico 
in spite of the influence of the clergy. He did persevere, 
and at last won the well-deserved victory. Methodism pre- 
vailed through all Cornwall, and in his old age his journies 
tJirough its towns and villages were like " royal progresses " 
or triumphal marches. The descendants of those who had 
moblsed him crowded his routes, and filled the steps, bal- 
conies, and windows, to see and bless him as he passed;* 
and in our day Cornwall witnesses in all its towns and 
hamlets, to tlie power of the Gospel as preached by Wcs 
ley and his persecuted itinerants. 

After spending three weeks in the west he went to Ep- 
wxirth, where he found that one of hia preachers, John 
Downes, had been impressed as a soldier, and placed in 
Lincoln jail. An "inexpressible panic," he says, prevailed 
in all placcai He passed to Birstal, the home of John Nel- 
son, but there learned that this heroic man had also been 
seized for the army, and carried off to prison. Soon after 
he heard that Thomas Beard, another assistant, had shared 
the same fate. 

John Nelson had been traveling about the land, working 
by day and preaching at night. His good sense, cool 
courage, sound piety, and apt speech, secured him success 
wherever he went. He had spread out Methodism exten- 

' The Grwetmap nropMUieater must have praaented a grand speotacki 
ot Enoh ooeationB; nu engraving representing Wesley preocKine there is 
extant ; in the latter part of his life, aged, and veneralMi bj the people, 
he Btili oooupied it for preaching at hia ammal visits. "I think," lie 
wrote, "this is one of the inOEt magnificent epeetaolas whioli is to bo 
seen on this side heaven." The Methodist singing thare iape^olly was 
Bnblimo to biro. "No music," he said, "is to be heard on earth eom- 
parablo to t]ie sound of many thousand voices," as ho there heard them, 
" ail harmoniouBly joined in singing praises to God and the Jyamti." 

» Watson's Life of Wesley, ohap. 7. 
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sively in. Yorkshire, Corawall, Lincolnshire, Lancnshire, 
and other counties. He was a man of auch genuine spirit 
and popular tact tliat his worst oppoaers usually became his 
best friends, and the rudest men delighted to hear him. 
lie passed through Wednesbury soon after the tci-rible 
riots there, aad preached in the open air. The mob came, 
but would not molest him. At Nottingham several per- 
sons tried to throw squibs into his faiie and at his feet while 
he was preaching, but others threw tiem back ; and a ser- 
geant of the army came to him with tears, and said: "In 
the presence of God and all this people I beg your pardon, 
for i came on purpose to mob you ; but when I could get 
no one to assist me I stood to hear you, and am convinced 
of the deplorable state of my soul ; I believe you are a 
servant of the living God." " He then kissed me," says 
.Nelson, "and went away weeping,"* No evidence could 
better prove the power of the artisan preacher. He jour- 
neyed on to Grimsby, where the parish clei^yman hired a 
man to beat the town drum, and went before it, gathering 
together the rabble, and giving them liquor to go with him 
and "fight for the Cihurch." When they came -to Nelson's 
lodgings they set up three huzzas, and their clerical leader 
cried out to them to pull down the house ; but no one 
offered to touch it tdli Nelson had done preaching; they 
then broke the windows, leaving not one whole square of 
glass in the building. The people were assailed as they 
went out; but the mob began to fight one another, and 
thus allowed the preacher and his bearers to escape. Not 
long after the mhiister gathered the rioters together again, 
and gave them more drink, They then came and broke 
the stanchions of the windows, pulled up the paving in the 
sti-eets, threw the stones into the house, and demolished its 
fuvniture; but they agwn quarreled among themselves, 
and dispersed after five hours of tumult. The clergyman, 
who was a representative of a large class of his profession 
at that day, hired the town drummer to disti!:-b iho e\angcl- 
' Nelson's Journal, p. 'M. 
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iBt again die next morning; bat after beating his drum 
im>«nd the congr^atioii for three qiiait«rs of an hour, he 
yielded under Nelson's eloquence, threw away the drum, 
and stood listening with tlie tears running down his cheeks. 
Such was the power of this extraordinary man over his 
rudest hearers. 

He went to Epworth ; both the clerk and clergyman of 
that parish were drimkards ; the former ran, as Nelson was 
preaching in the open air, and cried to the congregation to 
make way that he might reach the itinerant and carry him 
before his master, who was at tiie village ale-house. The 
people stood up, however, for the eloquent mason, and bade 
the clerk hold his peace and go about his business. He 
chose to become still rUder, when a sturdy yeoman took 
him vrp and threw him on a dung-hUl. 

At Pudsey the people were afraad to admit him to their 
houses, as they had heard that constables were searching for 
him. Nelson sat upon his horae in the street and exhorted 
them. "The Lord," he assured them, "would build the 
walls of Jerusalem in these troublesome times," He passed 
on to Leed^, where he " kep't hewing stone by day and 
proaeinng every night" The Methodists of Leeds may 
justly boast of him as their founder and apostle. On reach- 
ing his home at BirstaJ, he was met with warnings that he 
should be impressed for tiio army if he did not immediately 
escape. The alo-hoirae keepers complained of the loss <if 
their customers by his preaching, and the parish clergyman 
wished not such a rival near him. " I cannot fear," said the 
brave Yorkshircman ; " I caamot fear, for God is on my side, 
and Ins word hath added strength to my soul this day." He 
was seized the next day whilg preaching at Adwalton. He 
was much esteemed among his fellow-townsmen, and one of 
them- offered five hundred pounds bail for him, but it was 
refused, and ho was marched off to Halifax, where the Birstal 
vicar was on the bench as one of the Commission. Nelson's 
neighbors came to bear witness for him, hut the commis- 
sioncj^ declined to hear any other than their clerical" asso- 
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ciat«, who reported him to be a vagratit, witliout visible 
iiieass of living. Nelson, who had always been an indus- 
trious workman, repelled the charge manfully. " I am as 
able to get my living by my hands," he said, "as auy 
man of my ti-ade in Englaad is, and you know it," He was 
ordered to Bradford, On leaving Halifax many of the com- 
mon people wept and prayed for him aa he passed through 
the streets. " Fear not," he cried to them ; " Gfod hath hi? 
way in the whirlwind, and he will plead my cause ; only 
pray for me that my fiiith fail not." At Bradford he was 
plunged mtn a dungeon, into which flowed blood and filth 
from a slaughter-house above it, so that it smelt, he says, 
" like a pig-stye ; but my soul," he adds, " was so filled with 
the love of God that it was a paradise to me," There was 
nothing in it to sit on, and his only bed was a heap of de- 
cayed straw. But even there his manly spirit won him 
friends ; a poor soldier wished to become responsible for 
liim ; and an opposer of the Methodists offered security for 
him that he might be allowed to sleep in a bed. ITie people 
handed him food, water, and candles (hrough a hole in the 
door, and stood outside joining him in hymns most of the night 
He shared their charities with a miserable fellow-prisoner, 
who might have starved had it not been for his kindness. 

Nelson's excellent wife came to him early the next morn- 
ing, and showed that she was worthy of him. She had two 
young children to provide for, and expected soon Miother, 
but addressing him through the hole in the door, said : " Fear 
not ; the cause is God's for which you are here, and he will 
plead it himself^ Therefore be not concerned about mo ami 
the children, for He that feeds the young ravens will b-s 
mindful of us. He will give you strength for your day; 
and after we have suffered awhile he will perfect what is 
lacking in our souls, and bring us where the wicked cease 
from trouhlmg and where the weary are at rest." 

" I cannot fear," responded the brave man ; " I cannot fear 
either man or devil so long as I find the love of God as [ 
now do." 
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The next day he was sent to Leeds. Multitudes flocked 
to see him, and he thought, he says, of the Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, for hundreds of people in the street stood add looked 
at him through the iron gate, and were ready to fight about 
mm. Several would have bailed him out A stranger 
offered a hundred pounds security, but it was refused. At 
night a hundred persons met in the jail, and joined him in 
worship. In a short time he was marched off to York, 
where violent hostility prevmled against the Methodists. 
While he was, guarded through the streets by armed troops, 
it was, he says, as if heil was moved from, beneath to meet 
him at his coming. The streets and windows were filled 
with oeople, who shouted and huzzaed as if he bad been 
one who had laid waste tie nation. "But," he adds sub- 
limely, " the Lord made my brow like brass, so that I could 
look upon them as grasshoppers, and pass through the dty 
as if there had been none in. it but God and me." Here he 
was again sent to prison, but ceased not to admonish the 
officers and others about him whenever they swore, and they 
often shrank before his word and his glance. He was 
ordered to parade. The corporal who was commanded to 
give him a musket, and gird him with his military trap- 
pings, trembled as if he had tie palsy. Nelson said be would 
wear them " as a cross," but would not fight &? it was not 
agreeable to his conscience, and he would not harm his con- 
science for any man on earth. He reproved and exhorted 
all who approached him. At one time "a great company" 
gathered to see him, and wished to hear his opinions. Ho 
preached to tiiem, and they retired, declaring " this is the 
doctrine which ought to be preadied, let men say what 
they will ag^nst it." Before long he was preaching in the 
fields and the streets, and no remonstrances of his officers 
could stop him. He replied to them always with respect- 
fulness, but with an invindble though qniet firmness. 

He was subjected to maltreatment, which hia bmve spirit 
would have resented liad it not been for his Christian piiu- 
ciples. A sti-ipling ensign, espeoially, took pleasure in 
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twrmenting him. This officer had him put in prison for r» 
proving his profanity md for preaching, and when he was 
let out threatened to chastise him. Nelson records that 
" it caused a sore temptation to arise in me, to thinlt that » 
wicked, ignorant man should thus torment me, sud I aLie 
to tie his head aad heels together. I found an old man's 
bone in me ; hut the Lord lifted up a standard, when anger 
was coming on like a flood, else I should have wrung his 
nedc to the ground and set my foot upon him." 

He was at last released by the influence of Lady Hunting- 
don with the government, afl;er having been marched about 
the coun.try with his regiment for nearly thi-ee months. 
He immediately resumed his labors as a good soldier ©f the 
Lord Jesus. On the night of his discharge he was preach- 
ing at Newcastle ; several of his military comrades came to 
hear him, and parted from him with tears, "We shall meet 
him ^ain amid severer scenes, but always sublime in the 
calmness, simplicity, and courage of his noble natuiel 

Thomas Beard, his fellow evangelist, had also been his 
feUow-sufferer in the regiment, and met a sadder fete. He 
maintained a brave spirit under his sufferings, but his health 
f died. He was sent to the hospital at Newcastle, " where," 
says Wesley, "he still praised God continually." His 
fever became worse and he was hied, but his arm fes- 
tered, mortified, and had to he amputated. A few days 
later ha died, the protomartyr of Methodism.' 

It is not surprising that the scholarly mind of Wesley 
sometimes revolted from such scenes. " I found," he writes, 
" a natural wish, for case and a resting-place ! Not yet, 
but eternity is at hand!" Amid these very agiUtions he 
was planning for a still more energetic prosecution of the 

' Wealay refers to him in hla Journal, ITM, wilh much feeling, and 
quotes the Hebb : 



Of God, Ln ivord migblLer tban Ihey In omiB.'' 
Chnrles Wesley wrote two of liisbcst hymns on tlie death ofBeon) 
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great work which was manifestlj' henceforth to occupy hia 
life. He wrote letters to several clergymen, and to his lay 
dssistanls, inviting them to meet him in London, and to give 
him " their advice respecting the best method of carrying on 
the work of God."^ And thus was called together thejirst 
Methodist Confwence on Monday, the 25th of June, 1744. 
It was he!d in file JTouniiry, London, On the preceding 
day, the regular clergymen and Jay preachers who had re- 
sponded to the call took the Lord's Supper together. On 
the morning of the first session Chariea Wesley preached 
before them,' Besides the Wesleys there were presentfour 
ordained ministers of the Church of England : John Hod- 
ges, rector of Wenvo, Wales, a friend and colahorer of tlie 
Wesleys in the Principality, who not only opened his own 
pulpit to them, but acoompanied them in their different 
routes and out^uor preadiing ; Henry Piers, the vicar of 
Bexley, a convert of Charles W^ley, and whose p\Hpit and 
home were ever open to him and his brother; Samuel Tay- 
lor, vicar of Quinton, whose church the Wesleys always 
occupied when passing through that parish, and who himself 
was known as an itinerant evaigeliat; and John Meriton, a 
dergyman from the Isle of Man, who itinerated extensively 
in both England and Ireland. '" It has usually been supposed 
that these six regular clergymen composed the first Wes- 
leyan Conference." There were present, however, from. 

' e The Lmge Minufea, Seo alao ■Waday's Works, vol. v, p, 230. 

■ JnckBon'a Chariea Wesloy, chap. 11. '" Ibid. 

" Jackson commitB ttia raiatako. (Life of Cliftriea Wesley, clKip. 11.) 
The error arisas from tlie fact that tho iianiOB of the lay proachera present 
were not given in the oarrent Minutes. Wesley's first edition of the Mlnutoa 
of his Conferences 'was issued ia Dublin, about five years after this session. 
Ue published Oiem. iu two pamplilota, one ooutmulng the deliberations of 
Qie ses^oDG on doctiinal snbjsste, the other, tiiectiBsioQS of matters of disci- 
pline. The first was afterward comprised in the currentMimttcs, and was 
supposed to oontmn the only remiiining record of the early eonferenoes. 
The second waa entitled tho " Diadplinary Minutes," Its eristetice was 
forgotten nntC both tracts were found, bound witii a copy of the early hynm 
book, at a London book-stall, by Hev. Joseph Hargreaves, from whom 
tljey came into the hands of Dr. George Smith, who has made impottanj 
UBS of thsm in his History of Methodiain, (book. II, chap, i.) There can be 
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among Uie lay preaohera, Thomas Masfield, Thomas Rich, 
ards, John Bennet, and John Dowries.'^ 

The Conference being opened, regulations were immediately 
adopted for its own government. They are marked by the 
simplicity and purely evangelical character with which the 
Metiiodistie movement had thus far heen characterized, and 
also by that charitable freedom of opinion which it has ever 
since been at least an indirect tendency of Methodism to 
promote. " It is desired," said tbese good men, " that every- 
thing be considered as in the immediate presence of G!od, 
that wc may meet with a single eye, and as little children 
^o have everything to learn; that every point may be ex- 
amined from the ibundation ; that every person may speak 
freely what is ia his heart, and that every question proposed 
may be fully debated and 'bolted to the bran.'" It was a 
question formally proposed, How far does each agree to 
submit to the unanimous judgment of flie rest ? The answer 
isworthy of perpetual rcmombrance. "In speculative things 
eadi can only submit so far as his judgment shall be con- 
vinced ; in every practical point, so far as we can, without 
wounding our several consciences." Should they be fearful, 
it was asked, of thoroughly debating every question which 
might arise? "What arc wo afraid of? Of overturning 
our first principles 1 If they are false, the sooner they are 
overturned the better. If they are true, fhey will bear the 
strictest examination. Let us all pray for a willingness to re- 
ceive.light to know every doctrine whether it be of God."'" 

no iloubt of tha gennineiiess of tMa Interestuig dooument. Its intemiJ, 
evidenoa is oonclnsire. Its vnlne to the Methodist MBWrian is iiieatima- 
ble,a8 it gives infomuiaon of .Conferences respeolang- whioh. we have no 
Mher aceowM wlmtever. 

" "DimplinBry Minutea." Smith's History of Methodism, II, 3. 

" Minutes of the Methodist Confereneea, from the first held in London, 
by the late Hbt. John Wesley, A.M., in the year 1744 ; voL i. London ; 
IBla. Aa the Minntes of the first Conference were not pubhahsd till IMu, 
they inolade some prooeedlnga whioh look place at other sesMona prior to 
tills date. When it is important ttiflt their ohronoio^cal order ebonid be 
observed, 1 (ofet them to thak real dates, as shown in the " Diadphnary 
MiniiteE," aeoordmg to Dr. Smith's quotntions. 
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Having settled its own, regulations, the conference sus 
pended its business for an. interval of prayer, after which it 
proceeded to consider, first, What to teach ; second, What 
to do, or how to regulate the doctrine, discipline, and practice 
of the ministry and the Society. These propositions com 
preliended the scope of its l\irther deliberations. The first 
two days were spent in discussions of the theology necessary 
to be maintained in their preaching ; and the whole record 
of the debate vindicates the representation already made^* 
of the disposition of the Methodist founders to avoid un- 
aeoessary Dogmatics, by confining their instruetions to those 
viial truths which pertain to personal religion. Repentance, 
Faith, Justification, Sanctification, the Witness of the Spirit 
were defined with precision. No other tenets were discussed 
except as they were directly related to these. 

On the third, fourth, and fifth days, questions of discip- 
line and methods of preaching were examined. The relations 
of the Methodist Societies to the Church of England were 
considered. Secession from the Establishment wi^ discoim- 
teiianced, but evidence was given that Wesley's opinions of 
"church order" had already undergone a liberal improve- 
ment. To the question, How fer is it our duty to obey the 
bishops? the aiiswer is, "In all things indifferent; and oe 
this ground of obeying them, we should observe tie Canons 
as far as we can with a safe consdence." Intimations are 
given in the "Disciplinary Minutes" of a dassifieation of 
the Methodists of that day, which was doubtless very speedily 
changed, for, besides the United Societies and Bands, there 
were "Select Societies" and "Penitents," phrases which 
seldom or never aftenvard appear in Methodist records. 
The rules of the United Societies and also of the Bands were 
approved. The suggestions of the Conference on the " best 
general method of preaching" wore excellent for the lay 
itinerants. .They were: 1. To invite; 2. To convincej 
3. To offer Christ; lastly. To build up; and to do this in 
some measure in every sermon. Very precise rules wera 
» See Book I, chap, 1, 
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presCJ-iljed for lay assistants. Wesley "was still, however, 
rductatit to encourage a lay ministry. To the question 
whether lay assistaiits are allowable ? the Minutes reply, 
" Only in cases of necessity." He was yet hopeful that the 
clergy of the national Church would be so generally reached 
by the extending revival as to supersede that necessity. 
" We believe," say these Minutes, " that the Methodists will 
father be thrust out or will leaven the whole Church." The 
assistants were instructed to preach against Formality. The 
questions, "Is it lawful to bear arms?" and "Is it lawful to 
use the law V were decided affirmatively. 

It is a fact of peculiar interest to the advocates of ministe- 
rial education among Methodists, that as early as this, the first 
Conference of the denomination, their views were asserted by 
their great founder, and apparently without a dissent from his. 
associates. It was formally asked, " Can we have a seminary 
for laborers?" Methodism was not yet sufficiently mature, 
especially in its finances, for the important design ; the answer 
was, therefore, "If God spare us till another Conference." 
Accordingly, at the next session it was asked, " Can we have 
a seminary for laborers yet?" "Not till God gives us a 
proper tutor," was the reply. '* The inquiry was made at 
subsequent Conferences, and never abandoned till it was 
effectively answered by the establishment of the present two 
well-endowed "Theological Institutions" in England, and 
the two "Biblical Institutes" in America. Metliodism, like 
the "Groat Reformation," commenced its work within 
a university, and has always, in its pubiic capacity, zeal- 
ously promoted useful knowledge and educational Insti- 
tutions. Objections to even theological education have been 
comparatively modem and mostly personal. 

During the session all the Conference were received at 
Lady Huntingdon's mansion m London, for the countess still 
considered Methodism a common cause. Wesley preached 



"'WhIbpu's "Wesley, chop. 9. " 'Wosluj- looked to innsawnod school," 
BBJB Watson, "as Bubeidiaiy to- this design," . . . "aothat tlie instilrHtiOia 
was BOtually resolved upon, and delayed only by <a 
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there from a befitting text : " What Iiath God wrought f 
Piers, of Bexley, and Hodges, of Wenvo, took part in the 
service; while Maxfiold, Kichards, Bennet, and Dowues, sat 
around them, recognized as genuine, though unordained em- 
bassadors of Christ This was the first of those household 
sermons which afterward, under Whitefield, gave to her 
ladyship's residence in London the character of a chapel. 

On Friday the little band dispersed, to proclaim again 
their message through the country. They made no pro- 
vision for future sessions ; they apparently had no definite 
eoncepliona of the great work in which they found themselves 
involved, except tlie suggestion of their spiritual faith, 
that Grod would not allow it to come to naught without 
first morally renovating the Churches of the land. Any 
organic preparations for its future course would prohafaly 
have interfered with the freedom and efficiency of its devel- 
opment. History teaches that men raistd up foi ^eat events 
are usually endowed with wisdom and tneigy fjr their 
actual circumstances, and seldom efl«'t momentous changes 
on hypothetical schemes; and that even the constitutions 
of states are best when they arise by gradual growths 
Great men are God's special igents, and thcj aje not only 
good, but great, m proportion as thej ai c co wc i kors together 
with Him, using to the utmost then present i esourots, and 
trusting the result to his foreseemt; wisd im Such an antici 
pation of the result as might fit them intellectually to fore 
east it, might unfit them i^oially to achieve it ^\ e behold 
with admiration the prodigious agencj ot Luther m the 
modem prepress of the world, but we can hardly conceive 
that he could have antiupated it without bemg therebj 
morally disqualified foi it Most ot the practical peculiaritioa 
of Methodism would have been pi onounoed impracticable it 
suggested before the exigencies which originated them. To 
have supposed that hundreds of thousands of the common 
people could be gathered, and kept from year to year, in 
weekly Class-meetings, for direct conversation and inquisition 
respecting their persora] religious experience, and that suen a 
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feet should become the basis of one of the most extended 
forms of English Protestantism; that a ministry for these miil- 
titudes could be raised up among themselves, a ministry with- 
out education, many of its members, according to their critics, 
eccentric, and predisposed to enthusiasm, if not fanaticism, 
and yet kept from doctrinal heresies ; that tiiey could be 
tramed to habits of ministerial prudence and dignity, and to 
the most systematic methods of eTangelical laljor known in 
the modem <3itiroh ; that with uncertain salaries, and generally 
with severe want, they should devotedly adhere to their work ; 
liat generaticm after generalioti they should consent to the 
extraordinary inconveniences of their ministerial itinerancy, 
to be torn up with their families every two or three years 
6om their homes and churches, and dispatched they knew 
not whither— -such unparalleled measures, proposed before 
hand, would have seemed, to thoughtful men, preposterous 
dreams. Yet more than a hundred years have shown them 
to be not only practicable, but eifective beyond any other 
contemporary means of religious progress. That Wesley 
did not seek to anticipate the wants of Methodism, except in 
the most obvious instances, was both a reason and a proof 
of his practical ability to meet them when they came. 

In this year he published .his "Earnest Appeal to 
Men of Reason and Keligion," It is mostly a defense of 
the opinions and practice of the Methodists, It is elo- 
quently written, and appeals, with justifiable confidence, to 
the striking results which had already attended the Meth 
odistic movement. "Behold," he writes, "the day of the 
Lord has come ! He is again visiting and redeeming his 
people. Having eyes, see ye not 1 Having ears do ye not 
hear, neither understand with your hearts ? At this hour 
the Lord is i\>l!ing away our reproach. Already his standard 
is set up. His Spirit is poured forth on the outcasts of men, 
and his love shed abroad m thdr hearts. Love of all man- 
kind, meekness, gentleness, humbleness of mind, holy and 
Heavenly affections, io ta!ie the place of hate, anger, pride, 
revenge, and vile or vain affections. Hence, wherever the 
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power of the Lord spreads, springs outward religion in all 
its forms. The houses of God are filled ; the table of the 
Lord is tiironged on every aide; Mid those who thus shew 
their loYe of God, show they love their neighbor also, by 
being careful to maintain good works, by doing all manner 
of good, as they have time, to all men. They are likewise 
careftil to abstain from all evil. Cursing, Sabbath-breaking, 
drunkenness, with all the (however fashionable) works of 
the devil, are not once named among them. All this is 
plain, demonstrable fact, I insist upon the fact ; Christ is 
preached, Mid sinners are converted to God, This none but 
a madman can deny. We are ready to prove it by a cloud 
of witnesses. Neither, therefore, can the inference be denied 
that God is now visiting hia people." 

Of the objections to the Methodists he says: "This only 
we confess, that we preach inward salvation, now attainable 
by faith. And for preaching this (for no other crime was 
then so much as pretended) we were forbid to preach miy 
more in those churches where, till tJien, we were gladly re- 
ceived. This is a notorions lact. Being thus hindered from 
preadiing in the places we should first have ehosen, we now 
declare the * grace of God which bringeth salvation in all 
places of his dominion ;' as well knowing that God dwelleth 
not only in temples made with hands. This is the real, and 
it is Hie only real ground of compliunt against us. And 
this we avow before all mankind, wo do preach this salva- 
tion by feith. And not being suffered to preach it in the 
usual places, we declare it wherever a door is opened, rather 
on a mountMn, or a plain, or by a n^er side, (for M whieh 
we conceive we have suffieii nt precedent,) or m pnson, or 
as it were, in the house of Justus, or the school of ont, 
Tyrannus. Nor dare we reftam ' A dispensation of the 
Gospel is committed to mo , and wi is me it 1 pn,afh not 
the Gospel.' " 

Of the conduct of the nationil clergy, as contrasted with 
that of the Methodists, he saya " Which of you eonvinceth 
us of sin^ Which of you (I here more (sipeeiallj appe"i] to 
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my lirethreii, the clergy) can personally convict us of any 
ungodliness or unholinesa of conversation ? Ye know in your 
own hearts, {all that are candid men, all that are not utterly 
blinded with prejudice,) that we ' labor to have a conscience 
void of offense both toward God and toward man.' Brethren, 
I would to God that in this ye were even as we. But indeed 
(with grief I speak it) ye are not. There are among your- 
selves ungodly and tmholy men ; openly, undeniably auch ; 
drunkards, gluttons, returners of evil for evil, liara, swear- 
era, profimers of the day of the Lord. Proof hereof is Bot 
wanting, if ye require it. Where then is your zeal against 
these? A clergyman, so drunk he oan scarce stand or 
speak, may, in the presence of a thousand people, (at 
Epworth, in Lincolnshire,) set upon another clergyman of 
ihe same Chureli, both with abusive words and open vio- 
lence. And what fellows'? Why, the one is still allowed 
to dispense the sacred signs of the body and lilood of Christ ; 
but the other is not allowed to receive them, because he ia 
a field preacher. O ye pillars and fathers of the Church, are 
these things well pleasing to Him who hath made you over- 
seers over that flock which he hath purchased with his own 
blood t O that ye would suffer me to boast myself a little ! 
Is there not a cause 1 Have ye not compelled me ? Which 
of your clei^y are more unspotted in their lives, which more 
unwearied in their labors, than those whose ' names ye cast 
out as evil,' whom ye count ' as the filth and offscouring of 
the world V Which of them is more zealous to spend and 
be spent for the lost sheep of the house of Israel ] Or who 
among fiem is more ready to be offered up for their flocJt 
'upoD the sacrifice and service of their faiths'"'* 
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PROGRESS OF METHODISM rEOM THE CONFERENCE 
OF 1744 TO THE OONEERENOE OF 1750. 



CHAPTER I. 

FEOM THE CONFERENCE OF 1744 TO THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF 1746. 

C ea Weslpy in Cornwall— Triumphs of Moth odism — John Wesioy 
p ao ca for tlia last Time hoforo the Uaivoreilj of Oxford — Winter 
ItJ eracy — ImproBamont snd Imprisonment of Preaohers— Morium — 
Bennet Mnxfiold — Woslcy arrcatod — Ho is mobbed at FnlmontU— 
Suoees' li Cornwall and Wolea — John Nelson itinomting — Ho con- 
qnen s i'entccutqre— Motliodism in tho British Army in FUndcra — 
Jol E ana — John Huime-,Snmaon eiiiniforth — Mark Bond — Ee- 
mnrka lo Soonos in tlio Battle of Fontonoy — TriiimphBut Oeatiis of 
Methodiat Boldiers — Deaths of Htunie and Slnniforth. 

The Conference of 1744 had no sooner adjourned than 
Charles Wesley, accompanied by another of its members, 
the Eev. John Meritoc, from the Isle of Man, set out for 
Cornwall. The storm of persecution which had broken upon 
that region rendered it necessary that one of the Wesleys 
should be frequently present to comfort and advise the soci- 
olies. On the arrival of the travelers at Middlesey they 
met John Slooomb, a young lay preaeher who had just es- 
caped from the fate of Nelson, Beard, and Downes, having 
been imprisoned as a v^rant and impressed for the army. 
After being detained some time he was brought before the 
rs, who not only fomid no just charge against 
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him, but discovered also that he w&s of too small a stature, 
too nearly "a Zaccheus," for the military rules, and allowed 
him to resume his Christian labors. He hecame a uscfid 
itJnerant preacher, and, many years later, John Wesley men- 
tions him as falling in the work at Clones, Ireland, " ao 
old laborer worn out in the service of his Master." ^ 

As they entered Cornwall they found that the field in the 
West had yielded a rich harvest. Arriving at Gwennap, 
Charles Wesley writes : " Here a little one has become a 
thousand; what an amazing work has God done in one year! 
The whole country is alarmed, and gone forth after the sound 
of the Gospel ; in vain do the pulpits ring of popery, and 
madness, and enthusiasm. Our preachers are daily pressed 
to new places, and enabled to preach five or six times a day. 
Persecution is kept off till the seed takes root, Sodeties 
are springing up everywhere, and still the cry from all sides 
is, 'Come and help us.'" Methodism had produced in 
ay parts of Cornwall a manifest improvement in the moral 
condition of the people. Many who had not joined the 
societies had, nevertheless, abandoned their gross vices. 
"The whole country," ho continues, "is sensible of the 
change." At the preceding assize there was a "jail deliv- 
ery," but not one felon was to 'he found in the prisons, a 
fact which he informs us was unknown, before in the memory 
of man. At their last public revel enough men could not 
be raDied to make a wrestling match, " all the Gwennap 
men being struck off the devil's list, and found wrestling 
agMCSt him, not for him," When he took his leave of the 
reclaimed populaoe of this town, they came forth by thou- 
sands to the field preaching, covering all the green plain 
and hills of the natural amphitheater ; " they hung," he says, 
" upon the word of lifei" He spakp for three hours, yet 
knew not how to stop. "Such sorrow and love as they 
there expressed the world will not believe, thou^ a man 
1 it unto them." With much difficulty he was able 
; to make his way through them, and pass on his 

' JjcltBOn's Charlas Woaley, chap. 12. 
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journey ; aad several of his hearers, women as well as 
mai, kept pace with the horses for two or three miles 
of the road, then "parted in body, not in mind."^ The 
miners came out unwashed fiMni their suhterranean dens, 
some still to oppose, hut moat to welcome and hear him. 
At Crowan he preached to between one and two thousand, 
who " seemed started out of the earth ; several hid their 
fe«es and mourned inwardly, being too deeply aifectod to 
cry out" "The poor people," he adds, "were ready to 
eat us up, and sent us away with many a hearty blessing." 
The storm of persecution had lulled everywhere. Even at 
St. Ives, where the chapel lay in ruins, the societies had 
rest, and welcomed him with grateful tears. At St, Just he 
found more than two hundred converts gathered into the 
classes. "Our Lord," he writes, "rides on triumphant 
through this place." The parish church itself had become 
crowded with Methodist hearers. At Morvah he found a 
hundred and fifty in the society, and a chapel commenced. 
The Gospel had broken the ranks of the mob, hosts of riot- 
ers had become Methodists ; and at Gulval he received into 
the society one who had been the greatest persecutor in all 
ComwaU, 

Still accompanied by Meriton, he left Cornwall for Wales, 
where they traveled and preached several days, Eetuining 
by way of Bristol Mid Kingswood, and proclaiming the word 
daily as they journeyed, they reached Oxford, where they 
met John Wesley, and Henry Piers, another clerical mem- 
ber of the late ■ Conference. An interesting event drew 
them to this celebrated seat of learning, the scene of the 
early studies and first labors of the Methodist founders, and 
where they had received the derisive name which they were 
to render honorable throughout the religious world. Ae- 
cordmg to usage it was John Wesley's turn, as a Fellow of 
lincoln College, to preadi before the University, and as it 
would probably be the last opportunity of the kind allowcil 

'His heautifnl ncd affnofjng lyrio, "Nuomi and Ruth, adapted Ui tlju 
MlDistiy and roojilo," was snggeaWd b? this scene. 
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him, his friends gathered there to witness the occasion. It 
was the season of the races. Oxford was crowded with 
strangers, and Wesley's notoriety as a field preacher excited 
a general interest to hear him. Such waa the state of morals 
at the time, that clergymen, gownsmen, and learned profess- 
ors shared, with sportsmen and the rahble, the dissipations of 
the turf. Charles Wesley went in the morning to the pray- 
ers at Christ Church, and found men in surplices talking, 
laughing, and pointing, as in a playhouse, during the whole 
service. The inn where ha lodged was filled with gownsmen 
and gentry from the raees. He could not restrain hia zeal, 
but preached to a crowd of them in the inn court-yard. 
They were struclt with astonishment, but did not molest 
him. Thence he went to St Mary's Church, with Meriton 
and Piers, to support his brother in his last appeal to their 
Alma Mater. Wesley's discourse was heard with profound 
attention. The assembly was large, being much increased 
by the races. " Never," says Charles Wesley, " have I seen 
a more attentive congregation. They did not let a word slip 
them. Some of the heads of colleges stood up the whole 
time, and fixed their eyes on him. If they can endure sound 
doctrine like his he will surely leave a blessing behind hina. 
The vice-chancellor sent after him and desired his notes, 
which he sealed up and sent immediately. We walked back 
in form, the little band of us four, for of the rest durst none 
join ns." Wesley's sermon on this occasion has been pub- 
lished. It is entitJed "Scriptural Christianity," and is a calm 
and able discussion of the subject, and of tiie meais of di6 
fusmg genuine religion over the land. It concludes with a 
close, and powerful, but dignified application to the university 
dignitaries, to the fellows, tutors, and under-graduates, refer- 
ring distinctly but not in^-idiously to the prevalence of for- 
mality and worldliness among them, and to the decay of 
Scriptural 'piety throughout the Church. In his journal of 
that day he says: "I prcaciied, I suppose, the last time at 
St. Mary's ! Be it so. 1 am, now dear of the blood of 
these men. I have fully delivered my own soul." It was 
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St. Bai-tholomew's day, and failed not of suggestive memo- 
ries. He was well pleased, ho says, that it should be the 
very day on which, in the preceding century,. near two thou- 
saftd burning tnd shining lights were put out at one strolte ; 
"yet what a difference is there between their case and mine," 
he adds ; " they were turned out of house and home, and all 
that they had, whereas 1 am only hindered from preaching, 
without any other loss, and that in a kind of honorable 
manner, it being determined that when my next turn to 
preach comes they would pay another person to preach for 
me."' This they did twice or thrice, till, in fine, he resigned 
his Fellowship, Such was the treatment he received from the 
university, to which he has given more hiatorioal importance 
than any other graduate of his own or subsequent times, and 
more perhaps than any other one ever will give it,* 

The same day he left the venerable town, the scene of so 
many of his early reminiscences; left it with his final testi- 
mony, to pursue his apostolic eai-eer among the ignorant and 
neglected populace, and before the day closed was preaching 
again at Wycomb. 

Methodism had extended over England from Lajid's End 
to Newcastle, and Wesley was now continually traversing the 
country, establishing order and discipline among the new 
societies, and preaching two and often three sei-mons daily, 
beginning almost invariably at five o'clock in the morning. 
The latter part of the year bo spent in the north, amid the 
severities of an unusual winter. Turnpikes were then 
unlmowB in that section of England, and the snows were 
deep. He and his itinerant companions were often com- 
pelled to walk, leading their horses. " Many a rough jour- 
ney," he says, "have I had before, but one like this I never 

" Short Histoiy of the People called Mottodiats, eeotlon 80. Works, 
Tii, 354, American odiUoQ. 

' Tlie lepslators of Englnnd hstvo ordered a Btatne of Wealof, to adom 
ttie ■walla of tho new Parliament Houbo ; Oxford still declinea him anj 
honorable racognilion, Suoh is the ditferunoa of progress between Church 
and state in England. Parliaraert liiu. Lad in out day ita Peel, Orford 
its Pnaej'. 
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had, between wind, and hail, and rain, and ice, and snow, aad 
drivmg aleet, and pieroing cold ; but it is past ; those days 
will return no more, and are therefore as though they had 
uuver been," His brother passed through #imilar triaJa 
during this inclement season ; unable to ride on the obstraot- 
ed roads, and sometimes too chilled and caifeebled to walk. 
They relaxed not tteir energy, however ; every city, town, 
and village they considered their parish, and wherever they 
were delayed their work went on. 

They had also to brave severer trials. In most of the 
localities where riotous persecutions had prevailed, the soci- 
eties were now enjoying comparative rest; but mobs 
broke out m other places, and several of the lay preachers 
were driven from their fields, and some imprisoned. Mer- 
iton, accompanied, by a youthful itinerant, was interrupted, 
while preaching at Shrewsbury, by a constable, who seized 
the young man to impress him for the king's service. Mer- 
iton himself was imprisoned, and his companion escaped 
only by running from street to street, and finally taking 
refuge at a private house, where he was compassionately 
locked up in a closet till midnight, when, disguised in female 
dress, he made his way out of the town, passing sentinels 
who were appointed to watch for him on the bridge. . 

John Bennet, another itinerant, was "impressed" with 
three of his lay brethren m Cheshire, His good courage and 
prudence disheartened his persecutors, and they released him, 
but his companions had to stand a legal trial, Thomas 
Maxfield and seven or eight members of the society at 
Crowan were sdzed for the army. He was sent in a boat 
to Penzance, thrust into a dimgeon, and offered to the com 
mander of a ship of war then in Mount Bay, hub the officer 
was shrewd enough to know that such a recruit would be of 
questionable service on shipboard. " I have no authority," 
he said, " to take such rrien as these, unless you would have 
me give them so much a week to preach and pray," A 
hnrable Cornish preacher was pulled down by a constable 
while preaching at Corlam, and borne off to the House of 
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Correction at Bodmin. A warrant was got out for Jolm Wes- 
ley himself in Cornwall. He was taken into custodj', but h is 
persecutors were surprised to find him a gowned cloigyman 
and a well-hred gentleman. Instead of conducting him to 
tlie magistrate fhey escorted him with awkward politeness 
to his inn, with a promise to call for him the next day. They 
took good care, however, to trouble him no more. He took 
his stand the same ©rening in the open air at Gwennap, and 
while preaching to a great assembly, three gentlemen, so 
called,, rode furiously into the crowd shouting, " Seize him ! 
SMZ6 him for Ms majesty's service !" The people would not 
obey them, but sang a hymn. Many of them were struck 
meanwhile by the infuriated riders. One of the horsemen 
seized Wesley by the cassock, and dismounting dr^ged him 
away by the arm. In a short time he perceived that he was 
dealing with no fanatjc, but a gentlemim and scholar, and 
insisting that he meant no harm, requested Wesley's com- 
pany at his own house. Wesley declined the dubious polite- 
ness. His persecutor then ordered a hoo-se for each of them, 
and drove back with the preacher to the place whence ho 
had taken him. ^ 

The next day a more serious scene awaited him at Fal- 
mouth.. An innumerable multitude assailed the dwelling 
where he was staying, A louder or more confused noise, 
he sayi, could hardly occur at tie taking of a dty. The 
terrified family escaped, leaving only Wesley and a servant 
maid in the house. The rabble forced open the door and 
filled the passage. Only a wiunscot partition remained 
between them and their Yictim. Wesley, supposing the 
wall would soon fall, showed his coolness at the moment by 
taking dovra a large looking-glass wWeh hang against it. 
The mob, with terrible imprecations, began to attack the 
partition. "Our lives," he says, "seemed hardly worth 
an hour's purchase." The servant entreated him to hide 
himself in a closet. , " It is best," he replied, " for me to 
stand just where I am." The crews of some -privateers, 
' Journal, Aqiio ITiS. 
Von. I.— IS 
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which had lately arrived in the harbor, were in the street, 
and bring impatient at the slow progresa of the rioters 
within, drove them out, and undertook the assault them- 
selves. Putting their shoulders against the door, and shout- 
ing, "Avast, lada! avast 1" they prostrated it upon the 
floor of the room. "Wesley stepped forward immediately 
into dieir midst, bareheaded, and said: "Here I am. 
Which of you has anything to say to me? To which of 
you have I done any wrong? To you? or you? or you?" 
Ha continued speaking till he reached the middle of the 
street ; there he took his stand, and addressed them as his 
"neighbors and countrymen." He had his usual success. 
Several of the crowd cried out: " He shall speak. Yes! yes!" 
Others swore that no man should touch him. He was conduct- 
ed in^afety to a house, and soon after left the town in a boat. 

Passing along from town to town, he describes the so- 
deties as in "great consternation." All kinds of reports 
and alarms were spread. The news of former mobs created 
general apprehensions of continued riots ; but the courage- 
ous perseverance and patient endurance with which they 
had been met were fast subduing them. St, Ives was 
now "the most still and honorable post," so greatly liad 
the times changed. At Trewint iie heard that Francis 
Walker had been driven thence, but had since been an instru- 
ment of gi-eat good wherever he had gone. " Indeed," be 
adds, " I never remember so great an awakening in Cora- 
wall wrought in so short a time among young and old, rieit 
and poor, from Trewint quite to the seaside." He passed 
into Wales. The truth had spread with mighty effect 
through most of the Principality. "We are here," ho 
MTote, "ma new world, as it were, in peace, and honor, 
■Hid abundance; how soon should I melt away in this sun 
shine; but the goodness of God suffers it not." 

While the Wesleys were thus traversing the country, 
preaching the word through evil report and good report, 
their lay coadjutors were stimulated by their example to 
scarcely less indefatigable labors. Several of them, as we 
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have seen, were mobbed, impressed, or imprisoned; but 
tteir numbers continually multiplied, and their itinerant 
prMfihing began to awaken the whole country with interest 
for or against the Methodistio movement. 

John Nelsim liod been released from his impressment 
about the middle of the preceding year. He forthwith 
resumed his evangelical travels, preaching with great 
power, mastering extraordinary rencounters, sometimes with 
rustic polemics, sometimes with the mob; and almost always 
subduing his opponents by his robust sense, his calm, 
pious courage, and a natural adroitness which seldom 
failed to excite the admiration of the rabble, and convert 
them into clamorous friends. The very day of his release 
from his regiment ho preached, as wc have seen, at 
Newcastle. He returned thence to his home at Birstal, 
where he found that his former converts had been seriously 
perverted by Antinomian teachers during his absence. 
He went out, and mounting a table in the midst of a 
great assembly, recalled them to their former faith. He 
was esteemed as an apostle by the simple multitude, 
and Ml extraordinary effect was produced by his exhorta- 
tiou, " A trembling," he says, " spread among them ; 
many fell to the ground, and cried out, ' Lord, save or I 
perish.'"' Many came to him with tears, acknowledging 
that they had been deluded in his absence, and begging 
him to pray for them. NdsoH was a thorough student of 
the Bible, and, in the best sense, a good theologian, though 
not much of a polemic. His sound judgment and whole- 
some sentiments soon prevmled, and restored the society at 
Birstal. Having achieved this salutary work he went li> 
York, in the streets of which he had been hooted, whilo le<l 
to prison by soldiers, six months before. He had spukon 
some words of exhortation, and scattered some small books 
tliere at that time, and now he was welcomed by almost a 
score of persons, who had found peace with God, and thrice 
as many who were seeking it, the result of those casual 
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efforts, for no one lad been there to instruct them sinee; 
He received a letter from Sunderland, inviting him thither. 
Two men had conversed with him as his raiment passed 
through tliat town ; his exhortations had taken effect upon 
ihdr hearts also, and they now opened the way for Method- 
ism among their neighbors. On his return from Sunder- 
land he preached at Nottingham Cross. His eloquence 
subdued the crowd, but a few individuals attempted to 
burn his feoe with aqiiibs. They failed, however, and bum 
ing themselves, left him to finish his discourse in quiet. 
When he had concluded, a military man came to him, and, 
kneeing on the earth, beseedied him with tears to pray 
that God would have mercy upon his soul, for he had come 
tJieretopull him down; "but your words," he continued, 
" have come as a sword to my heart, and I am convinced 
yon are Gfod's servant. I hope I shall begin to lead a new 
life from this hour." Nelson's peculiar power was con- 
tinually producing such effects, and none seemed to feel it 
more readily than soldiers and rude, hard-hearted men. At 
another visit to Nottingham about this time, a mob rushed 
into the house where he was preaching and drowned his 
voice with outcries. He endeavored to speak on, but one 
of the rioters came behind him and filled his mouth wita 
dirt. "I think," he says, "I never felt myself so near 
being choked in my life ; but when I had got .the dirt out 
I spoke on." He had not proceeded long before the ring- 
leader turned' about, and said : " Let him alone, for he is 
right and we "are wrong; and if any of you touch him I 
will knock you down," He guarded Nelson to his lodg- 
ings, receiving many blows for him, and desired the faith- 
ful preacher to pray that he might not rest till he had found 
peace with God, for he was sure he had fought against the 
truth, but would do so no more. 

Nelson returned again to Sunderland, and standing in deep 
snow preached to the greater part of the town, who re- 
maned patiently in the cold to hear him. At Wednosbury 
he found that several of the fiercest persecutoi's were now 
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content to beai- themselves the reproach of the Gospel, lo 
Bii'stal, in Somersetshire and Wiltshire, and in many other 
places, did this good and oourageous man thus pursue his in- 
eessant labors, subduing the rudest minds hy his homely- 
sense and natural eloquence. 

Meanwhile Wesley was surprised by extraordinary newa 
from the Continent. Methodism had broken out in the 
British army in Flanders, and was achieving in camps and 
on battle-fields the moral miracles which it had dfected 
among the miners of Cornwall, Kingswood, and Newcastle,'' 
Some six Id rs had begun to preach, places of 

worship had 1 bl hed in difierent camps, and con- 

gregations f h sa hearers at a time were gathered 
in them ; 1 h d ds of converts had been formed 

into socie d m y f them died triumphing in the 

taithamid h ^ f battle. 

John Evans had h ti-d W 1 y n Kennington Common. 
His religious convi t wh h i ad been strong from his 
diildhood, could not i d 5s pat 1 n the camp. At the bat- 
tle of Dettmgen th bails 11 w ti k about him ; his com- 
rades fell on either hand b t h was spared, and felt that 
his remaining life m t 1 se atod to God. He found 

an old Bible in one of the baggage-wagons and began to 
study it; the pains of hell, he wrote "Wesley, got hold upon 
him, and he dared no longer commit any outward sin. He 
met John Haime, a Methodist soldier, who instnieted him 
and led him into the path of life. He and his religious 
comrades opened two places of worship in Ghent, and ser- 
vices were held by them there every day. " He continued," 
saya Wesley, "to preach and live the Gospel till the battle 
of Fontenoy." He fought bravely on that field, and died 
there, as we shall presently see, a death full of religious 
heioisro. 

' IcttflTs from John Evons and John limine, in WcsIdj'b Jonmal, 
ITM-S. Hjuroo's four letters are given witJi only his initjals, as Le ivas 
living when WcKley pulJisiied tliom ; but tlieir contents, coiripurcd with 
Mb autobiography, {Uvas of Early Methodist PreaoheiB, vol. i.) prove W. 
jond doubt tliat thej were his. 
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John Hainie, the chief if not the first agent in these es* 
traordinary scenes, waa afterward noted among Wesley's 
iay preachers. ' He was one of those remarltahle men who, 
like Nelson, Bradhurn, and Bramwell, were raised up by 
Methodism from humble life to eminent usefulness, and 
who characterized its early lay ministry by their own 
strongly -marked traits. 

He had not Nelson's robust healthfulness of mind ; his 
moi^al sensibilities were often rendered morbid by constitu- 
tional nervous disease, and unquestionably took at times the 
aspect of partial insanity ; but this feet only renders more 
admirable the religioiw courage with which he combated 
his infirmities, and persevered through a long and afflicted 
life, with fidelity to his conscience and his duty. In his 
childhood he was inclined to religious meditation, and, like 
Nelson, " wandered about on the river sides and through 
woods and solitary places, looking up to heaven many 
times with a heart ready to break."* llie morbid tendency 
of his mind led him to despondence, which he at last en- 
deavored to dissipate by plunging into gross immoralities. 
Suicide itself was an alternative of which he often thought 
in these accesses of diseased feeling. He believed that he 
had passed beyond the reach of the Divine compassion, ajid 
represents himself as tempted to blaspheme God mid die. 
At one time having a stick in his hand, " I threw it," he 
says, " toward heaven against God with the utmost enmity." 
He sought relief to his troubled spirit in the army, and en- 
listed as a di'agoon ; but serious thoughts and gross excesses 
alternated m his life from day to day. Bunyan's " Grace 
.ibounding tti the chief of Sinners " fell into his hands. The 
Bedford pilgrim had passed through similar morbid trials, 
and hia book was prized by the perplexed and desponding 
soldier as " the best he had ever seen," for it comforted 

= I,ivcB of Early Mctlindist Pronchora, written hy tlmmsrfvos, vol. 1, p. 
!.-A l.nmU.n. \m. Tlipsc aiiroWit'r.ipliiisil skotoliOR ivore Hwt p'h- 
UhIiciI by Wesley in hie Armininii Ui^.iziim, Mimy nf tliotii piiHsesa 
extraordiiiarj inWrest as UluBtraboiia of olitirwfter aud of early Metli- 
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tiim "with some hopes of mercy." But his despondence 
was not past ; his feelings took the intensity of terror ; the 
" hand of the Lord," he says, " came upon me with such 
weight as made me roar for very anguish of spirit." He 
now read and fasted, and went to Ghurch, and prayed seveii 
times daily. Oae day, as he walked by the Tweed side, he 
cried aloud, " being al! athirat for God, ' that thou wouli^ 
hear my prayer, and let "^y cry come up before thee!'" 
" The Lord," he writes, " heard ; he sent a gradous answer ; 
he lifted me up out of the dungeon. He took away my 
sorrow and fear, and filled my soul with peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. The stream glided sweetly along, and all 
nature seemed to rejoice with me. I was truly free; and 
had I had any one to guide me, I need never more have 
come into bondage." 

Such a guide he needed above all things; an intelligent, 
devoted, healthfiil mind, sympathizing with and counseling 
his broken and lacerated spirit, would have saved him from 
years of anguish ; but the only religious comrade he found 
in his barrack met his gratefiil acknowledgments of the 
grace of God, with the admonitory lesson, " Take care, for 
Satan can transform himself into an angel of light;" and 
his sensitive soul, always prompt with self-suspicions, sank 
again into darkness. He met in the street at Deptford 
John Cennick, who as we have seen had left Wesley to join 
Whiteiield in the Calvinistic controversy. Haime told him 
the distress of his mind, "The work of the devil is upon 
you," said Cennick, and rode away. " It was," writes the 
heart-broken soldier, " it was the tender mercies of God that 
I did not put an end to my life. 1 cried, ' Lord, my 
punishment is greater than 1 can bear.' " Before many 
days, however, he was again comforted with peace in believ- 
ing. He passed over to the Continent with his regiment. 
Alternating between despondence and joy, he was, mean- 
while, strict in his religious habits; he reproved vice among 
his fellow-soldiers, and became practically an evangelist in 
the camp. He went into the battle of Dettingen exclaira- 
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ing: " In Thee have I trusted ; let me never be confoundei^." 
"My heart," he adds, "-was filled witJi love, peace, and joy 
more than tongue can expreiss. I was in a new world. 1 
could truly say : ' Unto you who believe lie is precious.' " 
Seven hours he stood amid the perils of the field, while hia 
comrades fell around him ; the one at his left hand waa 
Ktruck dead, but Haime came out of the battle safe, and 
ti'iumphant in his faitL 

Soon after this combat Sampson Staniforth, ajiother mem- 
orable name in the catalogue of Wesley's lay preachers, 
arrived with his regiment in the camp. Unlike Haime, his 
youth had been spent with scarcely a religious impression. 
He had heard the Bible read in the family of his employer, 
but says that he knew not what it meant, nor why it was 
called the word of God, nor why people went to church. 
He records that, during his early life, he never once thought, 
What was I bom into the world for ? What is my business 
in it ? Or where shall 1 go when I leave it 1 He pknged 
into the worst excesses, and felt not the least remorse for any of 
his sins," being as perfectly without God in the world as the 
beasts that perish."* He enlisted as a soldier, and in one 
of his marches heard Wlutefield preach, but with little 
effect upon his conscience ; down, indeed, to his arrival in 
inlanders, when he was twenty-five years old, he had never 
uttei-ed a prayer. His vices in the camp were excessive, 
and several times periled his life. He was the last man iu 
the army whom his Methodist comrades could have hoped 
to reclaim, much less to send back into England as a worthy 
and heroic recruit for the host of lay evangelists which 
was then gathering around the founders of Methodism. In 
camps, however, are found those contraste of character 
which we detect in all disguises, and in all scenes of this our 
inexplicable life; and while naany men plunge, like Stani- 
forth, into the excitements of a military career from sheer 
recklessness, others, like Haime, seek in them relief fi-om 
;he restlessness of their moral sensibilities, Methodism has 

s Lives of Early Methodist Fi'esohers, vol, ii, p. 14S. 
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never made better converts than among soliiiera. In the 
regiment of Staniforth was Mark Bond, his contrast in all 
respects. Bond had feared God from his third year ; in his 
seventh year he thought he was tempted to curse him, and 
went under a hedge and uttered the supposed blasphemy. 
Trom that time till he met the Methodists in the army he 
lived in daily despair of the Divine merey. Afraid to com. 
mit suicide, he enlisted, with the hope of being killed in hat- 
tie. "His ways," says Staniforth, "were not like those of 
other men ;" ho would not- take drams ; he was always sor- 
rowful ; he read much, prayed often in private, and sent his 
money home to his friends. This afflicted man, bound down 
so many years under a terrible delusion, was to reclaim the 
reprobate Staniforth. Bond went to hear Haime, Evans, 
Qement, and other Methodists of the camp. " With them 
he found," writes Staniforth, " what he wanted. God soon 
spoke peace to his soul, and he rejoiced with joy unspeak- 
able." By some myaterioua sympathy he could not keep 
away from Staniforth, but followed him continually with ex- 
hortations and warnings, till he brought him to the meetings 
of the Methodist soldiers. 

There Staniforth was surprised, the first time in his life, 
with religious thoughts ; the tears flowed down his cheeks, 
the rock was rent. " I was knocked down," he says, " like 
an ox, I had nothing to plead, having never had either the 
power or the form of godliness. No works, no righteous- 
ness was mine, 1 could only say : ' God be merciful to me 
a sinner!'" He immediately broke away from all bis 
vices. His « dear companion," as he now always called 
Bond, asked him if he had a Bible, or any good book. He 
replied that he had none, and had never read any in his 
life. Bond had but a piece of an old Bible, and gave it to 
him ; it was doubtless the dearest gift he could make, short 
of his own life, but "I can do better without it than you," 
■was Ma just remark. Bond took him ds his comrade, put 
his own pay with his, to bdp him out of debt, and treated 
him with the tendem^fes and care of a parent toward a child. 
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Staiiifortli, however, saw the enormous vices of his life in 
3uoh a light as appalled him; he thought he must have 
committed the impardonable sin ; hut Bond was prepared 
for him on that point, having vanquished the same delusicn 
after years of despjur. At lost, in secret prayer, he was 
enabled to helieve his sins forgiven. His intense thoughts 
portrayed ChHst on (he cross, amid tie opening clouds, as 
in a vision. " All guilt," he says, " was gone, and my soul 
was filled with unutterable peace." 

The change ia Staniforth'e life wrought " quite an alarm ' 
throughout his regim t h ! d h tl ' 1 ad ' 'c 
and no one could gain y his 1 5 

immediate comrades ed I gh h pi 

and "the flame spri^d hr h 11 1 p h 

had," he writes, " ma y hea dm. ad w 

continually added tol y Thaywddd 

but the new military evangelists were also providentially 
distributed; Haime and Evans went to Bruges, and Clem- 
ents and others to Ghent The number of converts in- 
creased daily ; there were some in almost every regiment. 
At least three hundred were united in societies, and seven 
preachers were almost daily proclaiming the word among 
them. Haime preached usually five times a day at diflerent 
places, walking frequently between twenty and thirty miles. 
He hired others to do his damp duties, that he might have 
more time for these religious scrvioes.. Tabernacles con- 
tfuning several rooms, for various meetings, were erected 
in the camps. "I had now," ho says, "three armies 
against me ; the IVench army, the wicked English army, 
and an army of devils." The latter beset him yet with 
religious perplexity and dejection, but could not subdue 
him. 

At Bruges the English general gave him permission to 
preach every day m the English church; the Methodist 
soldiers marched on Sundays in procession to the service, 
and their good singing charmed thither the officera and their 
l^ilies. 
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A severe test awaited these devoted men, but they mot 
it as became "good soldiers of the Lord Jesu^." They had 
become marked men throughout the araiy, by their nbsti- 
ueiice from the immoralities of the camp, aiid their earnest 
recommendatioa of religion as a fitness for life and a prepa- 
^[.UoD for death. On the 1st of May, 1745, the battle of 
Fontisnoy required them to face death in the ranks with their 
.brty-six thousand comrades, and there was no little intM-est 
felt among officers and men to see how their religion would 
oear the ti-ial. The day before, Staniforth, who was now 
firm in his faith, was in the ranks, ready to be led on. " I 
stepped out of the line," he says, " and threw myself on the 
groundj and pi-ayed that God would deliver me from all 
fear, and enable me to behave as a' Christian aiid good 
soldier. Glory be to God, he heard my cry, and took 
away all my fear. I came into the ranks again, and had 
both peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." They lay on their 
arms all night. Bond, his "dear companion," was by his 
side, for their friendship had become like that of Jonathan 
and David. " We had," says Staniforth, " sweet commu- 
nion together, having constant and strong confidence in God." 
At dawn they were advancing toward Fontenoy, and al- 
ready the terrora of battle confronted them ; the dead were 
strewn along their mai-ch; they charged the trenches of the 
French, and many of the Methodists fell ; but the two friends 
survived the day, though Bond received two musket balls, 
one sti'iking him on the right thigh, and hitting two pieces 
of coin which were in his pocket, the other striking a 
clasp-knife, and bending the blade, but doing no other 
harm. "1 neither desired life nor death," says Staniforth 
"hut was entirely happy in God." 

Meanwhile Haime and his companions were in simii^i.r 
perils on other pai'ts Of the field. One of his brethren, 
believing his death at hand, went into battle, exclaiming: 
"1 am going to rest iu the bosom of Jesus !"- and was in 
hoavoa before night, " ludeed," writes Ilauue, " this day 
God was pleased to prove our little flock, and to show them 
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his mighty power. They showed such courage and bold- 
ness in the figit as made the officet^, as well as soldiers, 
amazed. When wounded, some cried out: 1 am going to 
my Beloved! Others, Come, Lord Jesus, come quick- 
ly ! And many that were not wounded earnestly desired 
to be dissolved and to be with Christ." "When Clements, 
one of the preachers, had his arm broken hy a musket-baU, 
they wovHA have carried him out of the battle, hut he said, 
" No ; I have an arm left to hold my sword ; I will not go 
yet." When a second shot broke liis otiier arm, he said: 
" I am as happy as I can he out of paradise." John Evans, 
now a preacher also, having both his legs taken off by a 
chain-shot, was laid across a cannon to die ; where, as long 
as he could speak, he was prmsing God, and exhorting all 
around him. Haime stood the hottest fire of the enemy 
for several hours. He believed he should not die that 
day. After about seven hours a cannon-ball killed his 
horse under him. An officer cried out: "HMme, where is 
your Giod now V He answered : " Sir, he is here with me, 
and he will bring me out of this battle;" presently a 
cannon-ball took off the officer's head. Haime's horse fell 
upon him, and one cried out: "Haime, is gone!" But he 
replied : " He is not gone yet." He soon disengaged him 
self, and walked on, praising God. " I was e\po^ed," he 
says, "both to the enemy and to our own hoise, but that 
did not discourage ine at all, for I kn w th G d f Jacob 
was with me, I had a long way to g h ug a our 
horse, the balls flying on every side ; and ah a lay 
multitudes bleeding, groining or just d ad Su was 

as in the fiery famace, hut it did no uij, a a t my 
head. The hotter the btttle grew th m str ngt wa<i 
given me ; I was as lull of joy as I c u d am As he 
was quitting the field he met one of his b h eking 

water, and covered w ith blood, so tha d n a first 

recognize him. The wounded Methodist smiled, and said: 
"Brother Hwme, I have got a sore wound," "Have you 
got Christ in your hearth" asked Haime. "I have," was 
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Hie reply ; " and I have had him all this d&y. I haye seen 
many good and glorious days, -with much of Gfod ; but I 
Kever saw more of it than this day. Glory "be to God fcp 
all his mercies !" 

Four preachers and many members of the societies fell 
on the field. In a later batUe, neaf Maestricht, Staniforth 
bst Bond, his companion and guide. He was shot through 
the leg by a musket ball ; ae his friend carried him away the 
dying man exhorted " him to stwid fast in the Lord." Stan- 
iforth had to leave him and resume his place in the ranks, 
but on a retreat found him where he had laid him. By this 
time he had received another ball through his thigh. They 
were obliged to part^ for the enemy was pressing on; but, 
writes Staniforth, " his heart was full of love, and his eyes 
full of heaven." " Here fell," he adds, " a great Christian, a 
good soldier, and a fiiithful friend." 

Staniforth returned to England, and became a devoted 
Methodist preacher. 

Haime continued his labors in the army for some tim^ ; 
but having gone to Antwerp for forage, he made some small 
purchases there for his comrades on Sunday, a custom al- 
most universal among both Papists and Protestants on the 
Continent. He was suddenly seized with the thought that 
he had apostatized by this act. His morbid sensibilities 
were so affected by the impression, that for twenty years he 
suffered deisp^r itself, not daring even to pray much of that 
time. He nawiitained, however, the strictness of his external 
life, and he ceased not to preach, though bending under de- 
spondemey. " IVequently," he says, "as I was going to 
preach, the devil has set upon me as a liou, telling me he 
would have me just then, so that it has thrown me into a 
cold sweat. In this agony I have caught hold of the Bi. 
ble, and read, 'If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous !' I have said 
to the enemy, 'This is the word of God, and thou canst not 
deny it !' Thereat he would be like a man that shnmk 
back from the thrust of a sword. But he would be at me 
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ag3,in. I again met him in the same way ; till at last, bless- 
ed be God, he fled from rqe. And even in the midst of hia 
sharpest assaults God gave me just strength enough to bear 
them. When he has strongly suggested, just as I was go- 
ing to preach, 'I will have thee at last!' I have answered, 
(sometiraeswithtoo much anger,) 'I will have another out of 
thy hand first !' And many, wlule I was myself in the 
deep, were truly convinced and converted to God." On 
returning to England he entered the Methodist miniHtry ; 
Wesley endeavored to meet the peculiar necessitJes of his 
case; and, in advanced age, the suffering soldier, who had 
ehowii his good courage on the field and in the itinerant min- 
istry, conquered his constitjitionai dejection, the terrible fiie 
before which his brave spirit had so often recoiled but never 
succumbed. During nearly twenty years more of life ho 
presented an example of Christian enjoyment which should be 
an encouraging lesson to all similar sufferers. The comfort 
which Methodism brought to Bond and Haime, it has af- 
forded to thousands of such despondent minds ; its gene- 
rous theology disowns the delusion which depressed them ; 
and its vivid spirit, inspiring the heart with confidence in 
the Divine love, and exalting the sensibilities with devotion- 
al and joyful emotion, affords the best moral support against 
the influence of mental disease. 

Many of these Methodist soldiers, _ awaiting the morning 
of the resurrection, sleep in Christ on the battle-fields of the 
continent; many returned home when the war ended, some 
to strengthen the growing Methodist Societies, some the itin- 
erant ministry. Six months after the battle of Fontenoy 
Charles ■Wesley,then in London, wrot« in his journal: "Wa 
ibjid twenty of our brethren from Flanders to dine with us 
at the Fou 1 y " St 11 later he met a number of them 
at tl e can p at D pt d n their way to suppress the 
No her Rel el Tl ey assembled in the society there. 

""We s e ily o end d them," he says " to the grace of 
Gol bef tiey set out to meet the rebels. They were 

"Joimal fKa CliaresWes y, eto,, vol. i, p. 107. London, leiD. 
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without fear or disturbance, Jtnowing the hairs of their liead 
are all numbered, " Several others, on arriving in Lon- 
don, were presMited by Colonel Gumley (one of Whitcfield's 
converts) to Lady Huatingdon. "I was truly aroaaed," 
says the countess, "with the devotional spirit of these poor 
men, many of wliom are rich in faitli and heirs of tlie Itiug- 
dom."" Whitefield met some of them in Edinburgh more 
tlian three years after the battle of Fontenoy, and formed 
them into a society. On leaving that city he aildressed 
them an affectionate pastoral letter. 

Thomas Raniin, one of Wesley's earliest missionaries to 
America, formed in his youth a society of them at Dunbar, 
his native town in Scotland. They had hired a room and 
met for worahip every morning and evening. A great relig- 
ious interest extended through the to^vn from these meetings, 
and many of the inhabitants were converted and gathered 
into their little company. '^ They were dragoons of John 
Ilaime's regiment. At Musselboroiigh also they had formed 
a society, and were instrumental in the spread of vital relig- 
ion among the townsmen, Wesley's preachers visited them 
and formed them into regular " appointments." The first 
Methodist Societies of Scotland were the two at Dunbar and 
Musselborough." Wesley found them prospering twelve 
years later, and the invitation which led to his first visit to 
that country came from a military officer who was in quar- 
ters at Musselborough. Some who were in the same regi- 
ment with Haime, but resisted if they did not resent his 
exhortations, joined the Methodists after they returned to 
England. Eight years later Wesley found seventeen of 
Ilaime's fellow-dragoons in the society at Manchester, where 
they were "patterns of seriousness, zeal, and all holy con- 
versation,"'* Nearly ten years later he met at Trowbridge 
one who found peace with GJod while a soldier in Flanders, 



" Lifo nnd Times of Selma, Countess of Hiiutiiigdon, chap. T. 
" Life of Thoniaa Ennkin, in Lives of Eurly MatiiodiEt rreKchers^ n 
m l)y IhemBclvos, vol. iii, pp. 8-20. 
" Coka and Moore's Life of Wesley, eiiiip. S, sec. 2. 
'• Wesley's Journal, Anno 1768, 
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and havii^ been miKh prospered in business since his dis- 
diai^e, had built a preaching house at his own expense. He 
was ambitious that Wesley should preach the first sermon 
in it, but it was so excessively crowded before the introdue 
tory hymn was finished, that he had t« disappoint the gen- 
erous soldier, by going out and preaching at the door to a 
" multitude of hearers, rich and poor." 

A quarter of a century after the battle of Fontenoy an 
aged preacher wrote to John Wesley that " all the promises 
of Scripture were fiill of comfort to him, particularly this : 
' J have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction ;' " that " the- 
Scriptures were all precious to his soul as the rain to the 
thu^ty iMid;" that he "could bow truly say, ^The Lord ii 
my shepherdj tlierefore shall I lack nothing ; he maketk me 
to lie dovm in green positives ; he leadelk me beside the still 
waters; he restoretk my soul; he Imdeth me in ike paths of 
righteousness for his name's sai:e.'" It was fie despondent 
but brave John Haime who thus wrote. By the grace of 
God he had conquered both himself and the devil, and was 
now ready to conquer " the last enemy." 

In tlie Arminian Mf^azme for 1784 we read: "On the 
18th of Aug-Jst, 1784, died, at Whiteohurch, in Hampshire, 
that feithful soldier of Christ, John Haime, in tlie seventy- 
eighth year of his age. He preached as long as he was 
able to apeak, and longer than he could stand without sup- 
port" When his sight and speech had nearly failed, he 
exclaimed : " When my soul departs from this body a con- 
voy of angels will conduct me to the paradise of God," 

More than forty yeara after the battle of Fontenoy, Miother 
veteran preacher wrote to Wesley : " I am now in the sixty- 
third year of my age, and glory be to God, I am not weary 
of well-doing ! I find my desires after God stronger than 
ever ; my understandmg is more clear in the things of God, 
and my heart is united moro thw ever both to him aad his 
people. I know their religion and niine is the ^ft of God 
through Christ, and the work of God by his Spirit." It was 
Sampson Staiiforth; ajid in the Amiinian Magazine for 
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1799 wii read: "Thus died Sampson Statiifortli, who had 
steadily wallced with God for nearly sixty years. He 
preached the Gospel for almost fifty years, and finished his 
course in the seventy-ninth year of his age. He poasesaod 
his sou! in patience, and looked to the hour of his disso- 
lution with joyful expectation of being forever with the 
Lord. He was neither molested with gloomy doubts nor 
painful fears, nor was the enemy of souls permitted to dis- 
tress him ; but as his heart stood fast, believing in the Lord, 
so his evidence for heaven continued unclouded to the last 
momeilt of life." 

Such is one of the most extraordinary passages in the his- 
t-iry of not only Methodism, but of Christianity in any age ; 
one of the most striliing proofs of the inherent and inextin- 
guishable power of the reli^ous instinct in the most de- 
graded natures and in the most adverse circumstances ; one 
iif those demonstrationsof it which confimi the hope of good 
men who labor for the final and universal triumph of Chris- 
tianity. It seemed indeed a part of the providential design 
of Methodism that it should multiply these demonstrations, 
as preparatory for that deepened faith, and those great enter- 
prises of Christian propagandism which have arisen from the 
impulse that it gave to British and American Protestaatisni. 
It had wrought out such demonstrations among the eolUei's 
of Kingswood and Newcastle, the miners of Cornwall, the 
peasimts of Yorkshire, and the drunicen multitudes of Moor- 
folds and Kennington Common; it dow presented another 
amid the vices of the camp and the terrors of battle, resouiiiE 
scores and hundreds of ignoi-ant and corrupt men, whom t 
was to record as triunaphing in death amid the horrors iif 
war, or as life-long examples of Christian purity and useful- 
ness. If its history teaches any one lesson as paramount tn 
all its other suggestions, it is that good men, laboring and 
Bufiering for the salvation of their race, should "have faith 
in God" by having It in humanity. 
Vol. 1.— 16 
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FROM THE CONPEEENOE OE 1745 TO THE COHTEK- 
3CN0E OF 1750. 

The EebelJion under Charles Stnart— Wesley atroad amid tie Pnlilio 
Alarm — Hia Proaohing at Newcastle — Ho pnbliehos the concluding part 
of Ma Appeal to Men of Eensoa and Edigion — Estensive Eesalts or 
UathodiBm — Ita Eiemplion from Heresy — Its DootrinBl literallty— 
Charles Wesley — John Wesley in Cornwall — In the North — John 
Nelson.— Ha enooontera t«niblB Mobs — Wesley ilmeratjng — Mobs 
subdued — Suceesfl of Methodism — Vincent PeTronet^ — William Grim- 
ahaw — His Eooentiiiatiea — His extraovdiDaiy Lahore — Ha ia mobbed 
irith Wealsy at Eoughlee — Cbarles Woaley itinerating — Extraordinajy 
Eiot al Devizes — The Wesleye in Middle Life — Marriage of Charles 
Wesley — John Wesley and Grace Mnrray. 

The second conference met in Bristol on the first day of 
August, 1745. Methodism advanced rapidly during tlio 
ensuing ecclesiastical year, notwithstanding the general agi- 
tation of the public mind, occasioned by the attempt of 
Charles Stuart to regain for his family the British throne. 
He had taken Edinburgh, and threatened England with in- 
vasion. The plans of Cope, commander of the government 
troops, were feebly conceived and as feebly executed. The 
possession of Edinhurgh and the victory of Preston Pans 
mspired the rebels with confidence, and spread aJarm through 
the whole country. As'the Pretender was a Papist, and h, 
pensioner of !Franee, the liberties of England and her Pro- 
testant faith would be endangered by his success, notwith- 
standing Ms specious promises. Christian Englishmen could 
not, therefore, but consider his movements as imminently 
perilous to the country, and an alarming retribution from 
God for ite sins. The Wfesleys went through the land dis- 
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tribatmg admonitory tracts and hymns, and caHiug the 
people to repentance in daily sermons. NeivcasUe, situated 
fiir in the north, was especially exposed to the enemy, and 
was in great commotion. John Wesley went thither im- 
mediately after tile Conference, that he might he with its 
Methodist society amid the agitation.' When he an-ivcd 
he found that all householders were summoned to meet tlie 
mayor to devise means of protection. As he was not a 
townsman he did not go, but sent a loyal letter. The people 
were placed under arms ; the walls were fortified, and the 
gates filled up. " Many," he says, " began to be much con- 
cerned for us because our society house ■was without the 
walls. But the Lord is a wall of fire to all that trust in 

Day by day the news from the north became more 
alarming. Citizens who had the necessary means, aad espe- 
cially the gentry, were constantly removing their goods and 
hastening to the south. Wesley meanwhile preached day 
and night in the streets and in neighboring villages, encourag- 
ing the loyalty of the people, and calling upon them to 
repent of their sins, and put their trust in God. News came 
that the enemy was in full mard!, and would reach the city 
the next day. Instead of fleeing away for safety with the 
many who were leaving, Wesley stayed in the city. "At 
eight o'clock," he says, "I called on a multitude of sinners 
in Gateshead to seek the Lord while he naight be found, 
Mr. Ellison preached another earnest sermon, and all the 
people seemed to bend before the Lord, In the afternoon I 
expounded part of the lesson for the day — Jacob wrestling 
with the angel. The congregation was so moved that I be- 
gan again and again, and knew not how to conclude. And 
we cried mightily to God to send his majesty King George 
help from His holy place, and to spare a sinful land yet a 
little longer, if haply they might know the day of their visi- 
tation." A person from, the north was apprehended and put 
in prison ; ho attempted to cut his throat, but was saved 
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from deatt by tte physidans, and disclosed plans of the 
rebels which, if successful, must have been fatal to the city. 
To their detection Wesley ascribes its escape. Believing 
the danger over for the present, he directed his course else- 
where. 

Until the next Conference his time was spent in unre- 
mitted travels and preaching. He prepared, also, during 
this interval the concluding part of his " Appeal to Men 
of Reason and Religion." It is eloquent in its earnest 
ness. After describing the extreme demoralization whici 
had prevailed through the nation, he writes : " The grace of 
God which bringeth salvation, present salvation, from in- 
ward and outward siii, hath abounded of late years in such a 
degree as neither we nor our fathers had known. How ex- 
tensive is the change which has been wrought on the minds 
aud lives of the people ! Know ye not that the sound is 
gone forth into all the land ; that there is scarce a city or 
considerable town to be found where some have not been 
roused out of the sleep of death, and constrained to cry out 
in the bitterness of their soul, ' What must I do to be saved V 
that this religious concern has spread to every age and sex ; 
to most orders and degree of men ; to abundance of those 
in particular who in time past were accounted monsters of 
widiedness, driaidng in iniquity like water, and committing 
all uncleanliness with greediness." ^ 

He contends that this remarkable reformation was attended 
by no important outbreaks of heretical opinions or popular 
Buperstitioii. "In former times," he remarks, "wherever 
an unusual concern for the things of God hath appeared, on the 
one Band strange and erroneous opinions continually sprung 
up with it ; on the other, a zeal for things which were no part 
of religion, as though they had been essential branches of it. 
But it has not been so in the present. No stress has been 
laid on anything, as though it were necessary to salvation, 
but what is undeniably contained in the word of God. And 
of thS things contained therein, the stress laid on each has 

" Wesley's Works., vul v, p. M.'. 
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been in proportion to the nearness of its relation to what is 
liiere laid down as the sum of all— -tho love of God and our 
neighbor. So pure ftom superstition, so thoroughly Scrip 
tural, ia that reli^on which has lately spread in this nation," 
He further asserts that the new movemeut was singularly 
ej^ompt from, bigotry. "The Methodists are in nowise 
bigoted to opinions. They do indeed hold rigid opinions, 
but they are peculiarly cautious not to rest the weight of 
Cliristiaiiity there. They have no such overgrown fondness 
ftjr any opinions as to think these alone will make them 
Christians, or to confine their affection or esteem to those 
who agree with them therein. There is notliing they are 
more teai'ful of than this, lest it should steal upon them 
unawares. They contend for nothing trifling, as if it was 
important ; for nothing indiffereftt, as if it were necessary ; 
but for everything in its own order," 

Such was the very genius of Methodism. In an elo- 
quent concluding passage Wesley asserts its liberality witJi 
still greater emphasis. He asks his opponents why they 
will persist in opposing a work of God like thisi " If you 
say, ' Because you hold opinions which I cannot believe are 
true,' I answer, Believe them true or false, 1 will notquai'rel 
with you about any opinion. Only see that your heart be 
right toward God, that you know and love the Lord Jesus 
Christ; that you love your neighbor, and walk as your 
Master walked, and I desire no more. I am sick of opinions, 
I am weary to hear them. My soul loathes this fi-othy 
fiMid. Give me solid and substantia! religion ; give mo an 
humble, gentle lover of God and man, a man full of merey 
and good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy ; 
a man laying himself out in the work of f^ith, the patience 
of hope, the labor of love. Let my soul be with these 
ChrisEians wheresoever they are, and whatsoever opinion 
they are of 'Whosoever' thus 'doeth the will of my Fatlier 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.' Inexcusably infatuated must you be if you can 
ever doubt whether the propagation of this religion be of 
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God, Only more inexousable are those unhappy men who 
oppose, contradict, and blaspheme it." 

Casting fortt this noble appeal before the nation, heTent 
forward prosecutiing his evMigelical labors among the com- 
mon people in almost every city, town, and village on Ma 
eourae from the Tweed to Laud's End. Charles Wesley 
spent the year in equal labors. A great religious interest 
prevailed at Shepton-Mallet ; Jbis hastened from the Confer- 
ence at Bristol to prom.otc it ; but in going to the plaw; of 
preaching he slipped, ajid injured one of his legs so severely 
that he was unable to walk for some time. He was carried 
about, however, from place to place, preaching daily on his 
knees. At Cardiif a man who had been the most violent 
persecutor of the Methodista of that town, sent his Bath- 
chair to bear the disabled evangelist to his next appoint 
ment. "Indeed," he writes, "the whole place seems at 
present turned toward us."' During several weeks he 
could walk only by the aid of crutches, but preached twice 
a day with great effect. "The word of God," he wrote, 
" is not bound if I am, but runs very swiftly. I have been 
carried to preach morning and evening." In Wales and 
Cornwall, in London, Bristol, Kingswood, and many other 
places, did he pursue his labors with continually increasing 
success till the session of the next Conference. 

The third Conference was held on the twelfth of May,' 
1746. It detained the itinerant laborers but two days from 
their fields. Wesley did not allude to it in his Journal, 
but hastened forth on his ministerial routes, which now ex- 
tended ovet" the whole of England and Wales. In August 
he traversed a large part of the Principality, preaching in 
churches, on tombstones, and on the highways, to greater 
congregations than he had ever addressed in that part ot 
the kingdom. He was mobbed but once during this excur- 
sion. In September he was again itinerating in Cornwall 

• Jaokson'a Life of Charlea 'WeslBj-, ehnp. 12. 

< Not the thitteeath, ufl the bound Minutes state. See Smili's His- 
tory, II, i. 
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■where tlie miners still crowded to hear him. Tlie amphi 
theater at Gwennap prageiited greater hosts than ever, 
and peace prevailed everywhere. He was not disturbed in 
a single instance during this visit, and the worst persecutors 
had now become the most devoted converts. The societies 
were not only enjoying rest irom their late terrible trials, 
but were gathering strength daily, and extending to all the 
towns and .vUlagea. Methodism was, in fine, taking uni. 
versal and ineradicable root among the GDrnish population. 
The clergy, however, very generally stood aloof. There 
was one notable exception. Thompson, the tolerant and 
zealous rector of St. Gennis, was known as thorougMy 
Methodistic, and as the friend of Wesley, Whitefield, and 
Lady Huntingdon. He was a man of genius, and had been 
a fevorite among the gentry and clergy, though debauched 
in morals while in the ministry. A terrible dream, twice 
repeated, led him to reflection. He refomied his life, and 
began to preach in earnest, and his parishioners were gener- 
ally awakened and reformed. He befriended Wesley amid 
the Cornish persecutions, and was soon himself honored as 
a "Methodist." All the neighboring clergy closed their 
pulpits against him, and he was cited at last to give an ac- 
coimt of his conduct before Lavington, his diocesan, the noted 
opponent of Methodism. Lavington threatened to "strip 
the gown from him " for his Methodistio practices. Thomp- 
son stripped it off himself, and casting it at the prelate's 
feet, said, " I can preach the Gospel without a gown," and 
left him astonished at his independence. On recovering 
fi-om his amazement, Lavington recalled him, and soothed 
him with explanatory remarks. The zealous rector re- 
mamed f^thfu! to his Methodist friends till death, and did 
much for the moral improvement of Cornwall,* 

• He diad in ITSS. WoBley snys, (Joumiil, 1783,) " I preaoted in flia 
Btreat at Camelford. Being informed here ttat mj old friend Mr. Thomp- 
Bon, rector of St. Gonnie, was near deatb, and had eirpresaad a parSenlar 
demre to see me, I jndifed no time was to be lost ; so borrowing the 1: est 
horae I conld find, I set ont and rode ns fast ue I oould." He found Iha 
roetor jiiat alive, and troubled, liko Banyan's pilgrim, with inward aon- 
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During the winter Wesley directed his course toward 
the north, through severe storms. He instituted a thor- 
ough pastoral examination of the societies on his route ; a 
small one at Tetney he pronounced the best in the country. 
Its dass-paper showed an extraordinary liberality for so 
poor a people. " Are you the richest s6ciety in England ?" 
he inquired. "All of us," replied the class-leader, "who 
are single persons, have agreed together to give both our- 
selves and all we have to God ; and we do it gladly, where- 
by we aie able, from time to time, to entertain all the 
strangers that come to Tetney, who often have no food to 
eat nor any friend to give them a lodging." At Osmoth- 
erly a large congregation gathered around him, and " those 
who had been the most bitter gainsayers seemed now to 
be melted into love." At Newcastle he was encouraged to 
find the society alive with zeal, and in perfect harmony. 
"They are," he writes, "of one heart and of one mind. I 
found all in the house of the same spirit, pouring out their 
souls to Gfod many times in a day togetlier, and breatMng 
nothing but love and brotherly kindness." Many from the 
higher classes assembled at the society's place of worship. 
"Surely," he said, "Gfod is working a new thing in the 
earth. Even to therichistheGospel preached; andthereare, 
of these also, who have ears to hear, and hearts to receive 
the truth as it is in Jesus." At Blanchland he preached 
in the church-yard to a great crowd, gathered from the lead 
mines of all the neighboring country as far as Allendale, six 
miles distant. They drank in his words as if athirst for the 
truth. At Sunderland, where John Nelson had founded 
Methodism, as we have seen, by a passing word of ex- 
hortation, while led through the place in his regiment, 
Wesley now preached in the streets to a multitude which 
reminded him of the living seas at Kennington Common. 
He sought out the neglected and degraded towns and ham- 

fliata. "Wesley proved a comforter to him ; thuy took the Lord's Supper 
together for tiiB laat time ; "and I left Mm," writes lie, " mucU 
hapj^ier than I found him, oalmly wsjting till liia clungc should coma." 
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lets, and penetrated especially into the mining vilJages. At 
Hexham, he says, " a multitude of people soon ran l^ether, 
the greater part mad as colts untame'd. Many had prom- 
ised to do mighty things. But the bridle was in their 
teeth. I cried aloud: 'Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man hia thoughts.' They felt the sharpness 
of the two-edged sword, and sunk into seriousness on every 
side, insomuch that I heard not one unkind or uncivil word, 
till we left them standing and starmg one at another," 
Happily he was now able, by means of the lay ministry, to 
send laborers into the fields wherever he thus broke up the 
fallow ground ; men who had been plucked by Methodism 
from the midst of these same heatlien crowds, and knew 
how to approach them. 

, John Nelson was unquestionably at the head of this grow- 
ing corps of lay evangelists. Wesley unexpectedly met 
him about this time at Osmotherly, whither the good stone- 
mason had just escaped from perils such as he had. never 
before encountered, and which could not have f^led to crown 
him with the honors of martyrdom, had it not been for the 
Herculean vigor of his frame. Since we last parted from 
lum he had pursued his itinerant labors with unfaltering 
enei^y and success at Birstal, and in Som.ersetshire and 
Wiltshire, He spent four months in these localiiaes, and 
gathered numerous converts into societies at Poulton, Cole- 
ford, Oakley, Shepton-Mallet, Rood, and Bearfield. " So God 
doth work," wrote the br4ve man, amid these successes; " so 
God doth work, and none can hinder, though the instruments 
be ever so weak; if he bids, a worm shall shake the earth."' 
In his own town of Birstal, contrary to the usual fate of 
prophets, he was held in high honor, and saw Methodism 
tipread out on the right and left. No bishop of the realm 
couid have wielded a stronger influence among hia humble 
fellow-townsmen. He was called about this time to witness 
there an ajfecting instance of the power of religion. An 
"old gentleman" who had been among his opposers, and 
' Nelson's Journnl, p. 185. Am. od. 
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had Mded in his impreasment, was prostrated by mortal 
sickness, and now sent, with contrition, for his prayers 
and jjistractions. Kelson says, "he tremhled and wept 
bitterly, and I found him under as great convictions 
as I ever saw a man." After Ms third visit the aged 
sufferer -vras comforted with peace ia believing, and for five 
weeks that he remained on earth he was not a day without 
some divine consolation, and continued to utter praises to 
God, and eslortations to his family and visitors tiU he 
expired. "He seemed," says Nelson, "to be sanctified 
body, soul, and spirit." He requested Nelson to preach 
over his corpse. The scene exhibited by the humble itin- 
erant as ha stood at the grave of the old but reclaimed per- 
secutor must have been sublime. He had gathered many 
similar trophies from the ranks of his enemiM while tkey 
were in the fullness of life and health, but here was one 
plucked from the very grasp of death. The discourse was 
attended with extraordinary effect Many of his former 
enemies were smitten under it with remorse ; and a " great 
awakening," he writes to Wesley, "followed throughout the 

lu the former strongholds of the mob quiet now prevailed, 
for the itinerants had won the field. But Nelson was a 
pioneer, continually penetrating into new regions, and almost 
everywhere riotous outrages were enacted at his coming. 
No man, not even Wesley himself, had more success in 
mastering such tostililaes ; but sometimes they were uncon- 
trollable, and his escape from death seemed miraculous. As 
he advanced about this time toward the course of Wesley, 
he was assailed at Haroorough by almost the "whole town, 
men, women, and children." The young men and appren- 
tices had, previously combined with the determination to 
seize the first Methodist preacher who should come among 
them, and drag him, with a halter round Ms neck, to 

' This incident is not related in liia Jouriiiil, but in a, iBtter to Wesle j, 
pubMahed by the latter in tlia first volumo of " 
(ma,) p. 869. 
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the river to irown him, thereby deterring any others, as 
they toped, from trouiiling the town. A son of lie parish 
clergyman was leader of the mob. A partially insane man 
had been appointed to put the halter on, the preacher's neck, 
and now assailed Nelson with one in his hand. A butcher 
stood with a rope to aid in dragging him. to the stream. 
But Nelson's power over his hearers was invincible; while 
his voice was heard the leaders of the mob could do noth- 
ing. They procured six large hand-bells as the best means 
of breaking the spell of his eloquence. They succeeded in 
drowning his voice, when the madman rushed in and put the 
halter to his throat. Nelson pushed it back, and the maniao 
fell to the ground as if "knocked down by an ax." The 
butcher stood trembling with awe, and dared not touch him, 
A constable who was disposed to favor the rioters came, but 
on approaching the preacher " turned pale," took him by the 
hand, led him throilgh the mob, and helping him to mount 
his horse, bade him " go on in the Hame of the Lord." " O 
my God!" exclaimed the delivered evangelist, "hitherto 
thou hast helped me!" 

Nelson was to encounter, however, worse perils immedi- 
ately after at Hepworth Moor, He was assailed there with 
a shower of stones while preaching on a table in the open 
air. All who were around him fled, leaving him as a mark 
for the flying missiles, bizt none touched him. When he 
descended and was departing, he was struck on the back of 
his head with a brick, and fell bleeding to the earth. He 
was unable to rise for some time, but being lifted up, stag- 
gered away, the blood running down his back and filling his 
shoes, and the mob following hiui. with, sliouts, and menaces 
that they would kill him as soon as he passed the limits of the 
town. " Lord," cried the periled Methodist, as he tottered 
along, " thou wast slain without the gate, and canst deliver 
me from the hands of these bloodthirsty men." An honest 
man opened his door and took him in; a surgeon dressed 
his wound, and the same day he was on his way to preach 
at Aeomb. There his trials were to culminate. A coach 
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drove up crowded within and without l)y young 'mer., who 
sang ba«ihaiialiaii songs and threw rotten eggs at the women 
of the assembly. Two of the strongest of the rioters ap- 
proached him, one of them swearing that he would kill him 
on the spot. Handing his coat and wig to his associate, he 
lushed at the preacher crying, "If I do not itill him I will 
lie damned." Nelson stepped aside and the assailant pitched 
on his head ; on rising he repeated the attempt, and rent 
away Nelson's shirt collar, but again fell. In a third assault 
he prostrated the preacher, and leaping with his Itnees upon 
him, beat him until he was senseless, opening meanwhile 
the wound on his head, which bled freely. UTie ruffian sup- 
posed he was dead and returned to Ms associates, seizing 
as he passed one of Nelson's friends, whom he thi'ew against 
a wall with such violence as to break two of his. ribs. The 
, rest of the mob doubted whether Nelson had been completely 
dispatched, and twenty of them approached him. ITiey 
found Tiim bleeding profusely, and lifted him up. The 
brother of the pariah clergyman was among them, and de- 
nouncing him, said : " According to your preaching, you 
would prove our ministers to be blind guides and false 
prophets; but we will kill you as fast as you come." An- 
other said : " If Wesley comes on Tuesday he shall not live 
Miother day in this world." When they had got him into 
the street they set up a huzza, and a person caught hold of 
his right hand "and gave him a hasty pluck;" at the same 
time another struck hini on the side of his head and knocked 
him down. As he arose they again prostrated him. No 
less than eight times did they fell him to the earth. His 
robust frame alone saved him from deathi When he lay on 
the ground tmable to rise again, they took him by the h.air 
of his head and dragged him upon the stones for nearly 
twenty yards, some kicking him, meanwhile, with merciless 
rage. Six of them stood upon him, to " tread the Holy 
Ghost out of him," as they said. "Then they let me alone 
a little while," he writes, " and said one to another, ' We 
cannot kill him.' One said, ' I have heard that a '■■ab hatii 
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Bine lives, l>ut I think tliat he hath nine score.' Another 
s^d, ' If he has he shall die this day.' A third said, ' Where 
is his horse, for he shall quit the town immediately.' And 
they said to mo, ' Order your horse to te hrought to you, 
for you shall go before we I'eavo you.' I said, 'I will not, 
for you intend to kill me in private, that you may escape 
justice ; but if you do murder me it shall be in public; and 
it may be that the gallows will bring you to repentance, and 
your souls may be saved from the wrath to come," They 
attempted then to drag him to a well and thrust him into 
it, but a courageous woman who was standing near it, de- 
fended him, knockii^ several of his persecutors down. 
These ruffians passed in the community for gentlemen, and 
while still harassing Nelson at the well, fkey were reeog- 
nized by two ladies in a carriage from the city, whom they 
knew; they slunk away confounded, and their victim es- 
caped. 

-^■Sudi was John Nelson's most perilous itinerant adventure. 
He certainly deserved for it the honors, though he escaped 
the fete of martyrdom. His powerful constitutioa rallied 
mmediately irom the effect of this terrible treatment, and 
the very next day the heroic man rode forty miles, and 
stood, with unbroken spirit, at evening, resting himself against 
a tombstone, m Osmotherly churchyard, listening to Wesley 
as he proclaimed from it the word of life to the assembled 
population of the town, " I found," he writes, "his word 
to come with power to my soul, and was constrained to cry 
out, ' Lord I will praise thee for thy goodness to me, 
for thou hast been with me in all my trials; tliou hast 
brought me out of the jaws of death ; and though thou didst 
permit men to ride over my head, and laid affliction on my 
loins, yet thou hast brought mo through fire and water into 
a wealthy place.'" He assures ns that in all these perils his 
soul was kept in peace, so that he felt neither fear nor anger, 
aiid adds with grateful emphasis : " So for. Lord, I am thy 
mtness ; for thou dost give strength for our day aocordmg 
to thy word, and grace to help in time of need, my dear 
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Redeemer, hov shall I praise thee as thou oughtest' to he 
praised t let my life be a living sacrifice to thee, for it 
is hy thee alone that I have escaped lx)th temporal and eternal 
death." ITis meekness was equal to his courage, and both 
were surpassed only by his charity. 

The good seed scattered by this noble evangelist amid 
'he m.ob3 of YoAshire, sprang up, however, under tlie very 
Etonn, in rich harvests. His fiercest persecutors became 
often the most zealous Methodista. They were sometimes 
smitten by their consciences in the act of assailing or bur- 
lesquing him and his fellow-laborers, John Thorp was a 
frequenter of an ale-house in Yorkshire, where such bur- 
lesques were the entertainment of a bacchanalian company. 
One aiter another mounted a table, and, with the BiUe in 
hand, recited a text, and mimicked the itinerant preachers. 
Three had done so when Thorp took his stand, declaring ha 
would excel them all by an imitation of Whitefield. He 
opened the book by hazard for his text, and read Luke 
xiii, 3 ; " Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish," The 
e struck his conscience like a bolt from heaven. He 

3 terrified at his own guilt, but proceeded with his dis- 
course, to the astonishment of his drunken associates, who 
were spellbound with awe, and dared not interrupt him. 
Some of his sentencas, he says, made his own hair stand 
erect. " If ever I preached in my life," he adds, " by the 
assistance of the Spirit of God, it was at that time." Finish- 
ing his discourse, he dismounted from the table, and returned 
jiome without another word to his companions ; he forsook 
them forever and immediately joined the Methodist Society, 
Durbg two years he suffered under deep anguish, but at 
last found peace in believing, and became one of Wesley's 
preachers.* 

Wesley and Nelson took counsel and comfort together ai 

« " He was suooeseful wlierever he went," says a writer in tlie Armin- 
kn Mflgaiune. He afterward miniatared to an. Independout oliuroh, 
and died in 1776. A brother clorgyman Bays ; " He was a Terj halj 
man, mnoli rOBpeotiyl during liia life, ntid inndc n glorioiia end," 
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OsmoUieriy over tlieir afflictions and successes, and separated 
immediatdy for other trials and triumphs. At Leeds, where 
Nelson had successfTiIly established Methodism, Wesley 
found an extraordinary interest, and prea<^ed to an immpnse 
assembly, hundreds of whom went away unable to hear hk 
voice. At Birstal, Nelson's home, the multitude was scarcely 
less numerous. At Keighley, where, during a previous visit, 
he had formed a sodety of ten members, he now met more 
than a hundred. At Manchester, where Nelson had preached 
the first Methodist lay sermon, in 1743, he ^aia met that 
heroic lay laborer. Nelson bad announced his coming 
through the city, and gathered a vast multitude to hear Irim. 
Wesley passed on to Plymouth, where he was again mobbed, 
A lieutenant, with drummers, and a retinue of soldiers and 
rabble, greeted him with huzzas. He rode into the midst of 
them and conquered, as usual. He took the lieutenant by the 
hand, and subdued him by a few gentle words, " Sir," esclMmed 
the soldier, " no man shall touch yoti ; I will see you safe 
home. Standoff! Give back ! 1 will knodt the &st mao 
down that touches him !" and led him safely to his lodgings, 
" We then parted," says Wesley, " in much love." After 
the ofiicer had left him. he still kept his ground, and for 
half an hour addressed the astonbhed people, who, he sa,ys, 
"had forgotten their anger, and went away in high good- 
humor." The next day he preached on the common to a 
" wall-behaved and earnest congregation." 

He went again into Cornwall. There the field had been 
severely contested, but, as we have seen, was won at last. 
At St. Ives, he writes, " wo walked to church without so much 
as one huzza. How strangely has one year changed Ihn 
scene in Cornwall ! This is now a peaceable, nay, honorahl.) 
station. They give us good words almost in every place. 
What have we done that the world «ihoi Id be so civil to 
us?" His fiiTonte prea^'hmg place the natural amph 
theater at G-ffennap was again filled with an irimc so 
audience. At Bia> h sajs neith i the house nor the 
yard could cootiin the c ngregati n and all weie s iirnm 
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the scoffei's are vanished away ; I scarce saw rne in the 
county, I preached ui the evening at Camhome to an 
equally serious congregation ; I looked about for the cham- 
jHon who had so often sworn I should never more preach in 
that parish ; but it seems he had given up the cause, saying, 
cfle ioay as well blow against the wind." There were 
eighteen exhorters in the county, some of whom had good 
talents, and did valuable service for the Societies. At a few 
new points he met with mobs, but they succumbed quickly 
before him. Returning to Bristol, he found the largest con 
gregalion he had ever seen there. " What," he writes, " has 
God wrought in this city ! And yet, perhaps, the hundredth 
part of his work does not now appeai'." TVom Bristol he 
passed into Wales, and thence over to Ireland, where he 
spent more than a month. 

. During the remainder of our present period, down to the 
Conference of 1750, he traveled and preached with augmented 
activity. He made several visits to Irdand. In England 
and Wales he found Methodism everywhere advancing, and 
proving its evangelical power by its salutary results. At 
Coleford, he writes, "the colliers of this. place were 'dark- 
ness,' indeed, but now they are light." At Wednesbury, 
formerly the scene of the worst riots, he preached to vast 
congregations, " every man, woman, and child," he says, 
" behaving in a manner becoming the Gfospel," Even in 
London a ^vorable change appeared. St, Bartholomew's 
Church was agam opened to him, and Bateman, tlie rector, 
had become known as a " Methodist." " How strangely is 
the scene changed !" he writes ; " what laughter and tumult 
was there among the best of the parish when we preached 
in a London church ten years ago ! And no\f all are calm 
and quietly attentive, from the least even to the greatest,' 
The congregation in Moorfields, he adds the nest day, was 
greatly enlaiged, and their seriousness increased with their 
numbers, so "that it was comfortable even to see them." 
At his native town of Epworth he was once more aUowed 
to receive the Lord's Supper, He preached in the open air 
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at the Cross, for the church could not coiit[iin the people had 
it been open to him. Almost the ■whole town were present. 
"G^od has wrought," he says, "upon the whole place. 
Sabbatli-breakmg and drunkenness are no more seen in 
these streets ; cursing and swearing are rarely heard ; 
wickedness hides its head already. Who knows but^ by and 
by, Grod may utterly take it away?" At Grimsby, where 
the mob had repeatedly triumphed, his hearers crowded 
not only the large society room, but adjacent apartments, the 
stairs, and the street, for " the fear of God had spread in an 
uncommon manner among tMs people also." At Newcastle, 
where he again spent considerable time, ho found not only a 
great increase of members in the society, but also more 
spiritual life and zeal than he had ever witnessed there; 
and the same, he records, was true in all the ndghboring 
countiy societies. At Bolton tranquillity prevailed after 
a violent storm of several weeks, during which many were 
beaten Mid wounded, but none turned from their steadfast- 
ness. AbBristol the society had increased to more than seven 
hundred members. At Leeds aud Birstal his congregations 
were so immense that two thirds of them could not hear his 
voice. " Who," he asks, " would have expected such an incon- 
venience as this, after we had been twelve years employ- 
ed in the work. Surely none will now ascribe the num- 
ber of the hearers to the nOvelty of field preaching." 

Wesley received important assistance during these times 
fj-om Kev. Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shoreham, a man of 
Biuntly piety, who became his confidential counselor, and gave 
two sons to the itinerant ministry. Perronet's house was 
often the resort of both the Wesleys for conaultation. He 
adopted their strongest views of personal religion, and wrote 
several pamphlets in defense of Methodism. Wesley dedi- 
cated to him the "Plain Account of the People called Meth- 
odists." During a long^ife, this venerable man maintained 
unbroken friendship with the Methodist founders, and co- 
operated with them in their extraordinary plans of evangeli- 
zation, thcpugh they wore condemned by most of the iTgular 

Voj., 1.— 17 
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clei^y as daiigcrously eccentric if not insanely fenatical. So 
important were Ms counsels in the early stages of Meth 
odism, that Charles Wesley used to call him its Archl)ishop.* 
A sljll more active coadjutor of the Wesleys among the 
regular clergy, at this time, was Eev. "William Grimshaw, 
carate of Haworth, in Yorkshire. He had studied at Cam- 
bridge, and went from the university to his clerical duties, 
.corrupt in his morals and unsound in his opinions. Content 
with the perfunctory attendance on his parish duties, he 
considered himself a fair example of the derical manners 
of the times ; especially as it is said that he refrained, es 
much as posable, from gross swearing, unless " in suitable 
company," and when he got drunk would take care to sleep 
it off before he went home.^" In the twenty-sixth year of 
his age he was arrested in this negligent and depraved course 
of life by powerful religious impressions. After ten years 
spent in orders, and a protracted period of mental anguish, 
which sometimes seemed to verge on insanity, he found con- 
solation Mid purification in those vital doctrinea which were 
distinctive of the theology of Methodism, though he had not 
yet heard a Methodist preacher, or read a Methodist publi- 
cation. In 1742 he took charge of the curacy of Haworth, 
and tJu-ee years afterward gave in his adhesion to Wesley 
as one of his "Assistants."" 'He retained his parish at 
Haworth, but superintended two Methodist drouits which 
included it and extended over many towns in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire. So thorough were his labors 
en these districts that they usually bore the name of 
" Grimshaw's circuits," and the lay itinerants the title of 
"Grimshaw's preachers." He regulated the Gasses, re 
newed the Tickete, conducted the Love-feasts, and did all the 
othei duties of a Methodist preacher. He took part in the 
proceedings of Wesley's Conference once in three years, 
when it was held at Leeds. When it sat in Bristol oi 

"Jaotaon'sCentonary of Methodism, obnp. 5, 

IS Grimahaw'B Life, by Mjlea. 

" Smith's HiRtory of Mettiodism, II, 8. 
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London, his incessant ifmerant preaching would not admit 
of his attendance,'* 

He was an original oitaracter, but liia eccentricities gen- 
erallj toolt a useM direction, and were comlDiiied with m.«oh 
humility, and with unusual charity. His Haworth parish- 
ioners are said to have been as' ignorant and brutal as tlicir 
country is wild lUid rugged, but he thoroughly reformed thena. 
His congr^ations increased so much that they could not get 
into the church, but crowded the doorways, windows, and 
adjacent fields. They often melted under his preaching, and 
many of his hearers fell to the earth as dead men. Four 
Iiamlets were comprised in his parish ; besides his regular 
charoh services, he preached in these villages four times 
montldy, in order to reach the aged'fflid infirm. Mid such as 
were not disposed to attend the regular service. Frequent- 
ly he woul4 preach before the doors of such as neglected the 
parish worship. "If you will not come to hear me at the 
church," he wouJd say on these occasions, "you shall hear mc 
at home ; if you perish you shall perish with the sound of the 
Gospel in your ears." He traveled over his two circuits 
every two weeks, often preaching thirty times a week, and 
whenever he was at Haworth he held a meeting in the par- 
sonage at dawn or before it. If idlers loitered in the church- 
yard during worship, when the building was not crowded, he 
would go out while the congregation was singing, and compel 
them to go in. Sometimes he would escape from the church 
to the streets and ale-houses, and hunting out the delin- 
quents, would drive them before him to the service. Ho 
held a Sunday evening meeting expressly for such parish- 
ioners as excused themselves from the day worship on ac- 
count of their poor clothes. He sometimes di^uised him- 
self, that he might go out among his parishioners and detect 
and reprove their vices. To a feinily who were noted for 
their supposed liberality to the poor, he went in the charac- 
ter of Ml aged beggar and asked a night's lodging, but was 

" By Wesley's repilatdons tho Confarenoo Reaslons w«ro held for aoiiio 
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tamed away with harshness : lie knew how to address them 
after«'ard. He was devoted to Wesley'a itinerants; his 
house waa their home ; he performed even m.eniaJ servioes 
for them., and when the parsonage was crowded, as it often 
was by them and their religious followers, he would give 
up his bed and sleep in the bam. He cleaned their shoos; 
he opened his kitchen for their preaching ; and as the rules of 
the Church would not allow them to be introduced into his 
pulpit, he built a chapel and preaidjing-house for them in his 
pariah. When one of them had preached with great effect, 
he fell down at his feet, declaring that he was not worthy to 
stand in the presence of the unordained evangelist. Another 
he took iu his arms with grateful admiration, exdmrning : 
"The Lord bless thee! this is worth a hundred of my ser- 
mons." He was almost recklessly liberal, denying himself 
of everythmg bnt tJie sheerest necessities of life that he 
might aid the poor. It was his frequent boast, " If I should 
die to day, I have not a penny to leave behind me." He 
was as honest as liberal, however, and, contrary to the ex 
pectation of his friends, died without debt. He usually rose 
at iive o'clock in the morning, and the hour was made known 
through the parsonage by his voice singing the Dosology 
of Ken : 

" Pnuse God from whom all blasainga flow." 

He lived constantly as at the gate of heaven and about to 
enter it ; standing in the midst of his household at the close of 
the morning devotions, he took formal leave of them as for the 
last time, with the benediction, "May God bless you in your 
souls, and in your bodies, and in all you pnt your hands to to- 
day. Whether you live or die, may the Lord grant that you 
may live to him, and for him, and with him forever," He 
was a natural orator, and often sublimely eloquent, though 
always intalligible to the rude population around him. He 
was, says one who knew him well, " the most humble walker 
with Christ I ever met." " There was a sort of reckless 
and boundless generosity about his eccentric nature, and it 

" .'Vnuiiilmi Mognnina, 17B3. 
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infected, and won all who approached him. Wesley and 
Whiteiield often, visited him ; and on these occasions he ral 
lied the population of all the neighboring coimtry. The pray- 
ers were read in the church, Ijufc as only a small portioH of 
tbe assemblies could get within it, a platform was erected 
witnout for the preachii^. The Lord's Supper was usually 
administered afterward at the altar, the congregation filling 
the house repeatedly to receive it. 

WhDe Wesley was prosecuting his travds during the 
present period, Grimshaw encountered with him a severe 
assault from a mob. They rode to Roughlee; again and 
again were tliey stopped on the way by their friends, who 
entreated them not to proceed, for the rioters were rising at 
Colne to meet them. They pressed forward, however, and 
arrived at Roughlee before the mob appeared. Wesley says 
he was afraid for Grimshaw; but his apprehensions were 
unfounded, for the heroic curate was " ready to go to prison 
or death for Christ's sake." Wesley took his stand and be- 
gan to preach. Before he ended his sermon the mob reached 
the town, and came pouring down the hUl-side like a torrent. 
He consulted with their leader, by whom he was borne 
off with Grimshaw to Barrowford, two miles distant, where 
"the whole army, led on with music, drew up in battle 
array" before the house in which they had been plaeed. On 
the way one of the rioters struck Wesley a severe blow in the 
faee, another threw a stick at him, and another brandished a 
club over his head with threatening oaths While the mob 
raged around the house the magistrate met Wesley and 
Grimshaw within, and endeavored to extol t from them a 
pledge that they would no more visit the n^ghborhood. 
Wesley replied that he would sooner cut off his right hand 
than give the required promise. He and the magistrate went 
out at one door, Grimshaw and a friend at another ; but the 
mob immediately crowded upon the latter, "to^ed them to 
and fro with the utmost violence," and covered them with 
dirt and mire. Grinlshaw was knocked down, but rose 
again and joined Wesley. At their request the leader of the 
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mob undertook to conduct them biwik to Eoughlee. They 
were followed by the rioters and pelted with atones and 
dirt, Wesley was felled to the ground. Some quiet people 
who were his fi'iends attempted to follow at a distance, in 
order to reader him saiy aid that might be in their power, but 
they were driven away by a shower of stones. Some were 
ti-ampled in the mire and dragged by the hair, others were 
stnwi with dubs. Oae was forced from a rod!, ten or 
twelve feet high, into the river. Wesley and his com- 
panions reacted Roughlee at last, and the next morning rode 
away ; but one of their number was knodted from Ms horse 
while they were escaping, ■ The news of their sufferings 
eseited sympathy for them in the neighboring towns, " At 
Widdop," says Wesley, " it made us all friends ;" and the 
same day he addressed at Heptonstall bank a vast congr(^a- 
tion, "serious and earnest." "I lifted up my haniis," he 
says, " and preadied as I never did in my life!"'* 

Charles Wesley traveled and preached during this period 
as diligently as John, making several excursions to the north 
of England, to Wales, and to Ireland. In Cornwall he was 
surprised, as had been his brother, at the salutary eflects of 
Methodism among the mining population. They crowded 
the Gwennap amphitheater to hear hini. He examined the 
members of the sodety there separatdy, and found it in con- 
firmed prosperity, " Their sufferings," he writes, " have been 
for the furtherance of the Gospel. The opposers behold and 
wonder at their steadfastness and godly eonversatioil." '^ 
Four eshorters had been raised up among them. "Both 
sheep and shepherds," he adds, " had been scattered in the 
late doudy day of persecution, but the Lord gathered them 
again, and kept them together by thdr own brethren, who 
began to exhort their companions, one or more in every 
sodety." At a stall later date he says of Cornwall : " The 
whole eoiuity finds the benefit of the Gospel. Hundreds 
who follow not with us have broken off their sins, and are 
outwardly reformed; and though persecutors once, will not 

" Journal, Anno 1748. " Jackson's Clmrles Weaiey, olmp. 13. 
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suffer a word to be spoken against this way." Al St, Ivos 
he writM that "the whole place is outwardly changed. I 
■walk the streets scarce believing it is St. Ives. It is the 
eaoie throughout a!! the country. Al! opposition falls before 
us, or rather is fallen, and not suffered to lift up its head 
again." At SitJiney fierce persecution had prevailed, and 
women and children had been struck down and beaten 
in the streets; now one hundred of the former Hotel's 
gathered about him to fight for hinn against a threatened 
mob from a neighboring town. At St. Just the society 
had been overwhelmed by repeated riots. A clergymen, 
who was also a magisti'ate, was the instigator and his 
brother the captain of the mob. During eighteen months 
the rabble had raged and had apparently conquered all 
before them. Methodist preaching was entirely suppressed 
in the town, but Charles Wesley now began it again by 
" crying iii the street to about a thousand hearers, ' If God be 
for us who can be against us f " No voice was raised sgmnst 
him. "The little flock," he writes, "were comforted and 
refreshed abundantly, I spake with each of the society, and 
was amazed to find them just the reverse of what they had 
been. represented. Most of them had kept their first love 
oven while men were riding over their heads, and they passed 
throi^h fire and water. Their exhorter appeared a solid, 
humble Christian, rwsed up to stand in the gap and keep the 
trembling sheep together. Here is a bush in the fire, burn- 
ing, Mid yet not consumed ! "What have they not done to 
crush this rising sect "i but lo, they prevail notMng ! For 
one preacher they cut off, twenty spring up. Neither perse- 
eutions nor threatenings, (lattery nor violence, dungeons nor 
sufferings of various kinds can conquer them. Many waters 
cannot quench this little spark which the Lord hath kindled ; 
neither shall the floods of persecution drowU it." 

Leaving Cornwall, he went with Edward Perronet, a son 
of the vicar of Shoreham, to the north of England. Young 
Perronet, who afterward entered the Methodist ministry, was 
initiated, during this excursion, into the persecutions and 
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other trials of an itinerant preacher's life. Though mobs 
had subsided at their former centers, they still broke out 
occasionally with fierceness in other places. Perronet, how- 
ever, showed good courage, and sometimes intercepted blows 
and missiles aimed at "Wesley by reoeiving them himself. 
C n their route they saluted Grimshaw, who was sick ; " his 
soul," writes Wesley, " was full of triumphant love. 1 
wished mine were in its place. We prayed believingly that 
the Lord would r^e him up again for the service of his 
Cliurch." They visited Newcastle and the neighboring 
towns, preaching in the new chapels, in cockpits, in the 
streets, and in the fields, and witnessing almost everywhere 
the prosperity of their cause. From Newcastle they passed 
into Lincolnshire, At Grimsby they were attacked by a, 
mob of " wild creatures, who ran about the room striking 
down all they mot." The uproar lasted nearly an honr, 
Severa] caught at Wesley to drag him down. He put his 
hand on the leader of the riot, " who sat down like a lamb 
at his feet," and the rest soon fell upon each other and fought 
themselves out of the house, leaving the preacher to proceed 
with his discourse. At Darlaston, the scene of fonner and 
terrible riote, he preached before a house whieh had been 
pulled down by the mob. " The persecutors in this place," 
he writes, "were some of the fiercest in Staffordshire. I 
saw the marks of their violence, and thereby knew our peo- 
ple's houses as I rode through the town,, their windows 
were all stopped up. The word was a two-edged sword. 
The ringleader of the mob was struck down and convinced 
cf his lost estate, I preached again with double power," 

Joined by Rev. Mr. Meriton, they set out for Bristol. 
At Devizes they were assailed by a terrific mob, in the midst 
of which the parish clergyman was conspicuous as a chief 
actor. It was a day, writes Wesley, never to be forgotten. 
The rioters broke open and ransacked a dwelling, searching 
for him and his conipanions. They were in another house, 
where, however, the mob soon gathered ; and during four or 
five hours the storm raged. The mayor rode out of tho 
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town in sight of the rioters, thereby indirectly encouraging 
them. His wife, however, sent her maid to Wesley, entreat- 
ing him to escape disguised as a woman. Her heart had 
been, tonclied, hy the conversion of her dissipated son, who 
had intended to desert his home for the seas, but had been 
reclaimed by the Methodists of the town, and was now a 
m.eniber of their sodety. Wesley declined the doubtful 
mode of escape which she proposed; and meanwhile ilio 
mob brought an engine, and, breaking in the windows, flood- 
ed the rooms, and spoiled the goods of the housa They 
demanded that he should be delivered up to them, to 
be thrown into the horse-pond. A leading member of the 
society was dragged away and cast into it, and was saved 
from death only by the courage of one of his brethren, who 
ran through the mob into the water and rescued him. The 
tumult raged more and more around the house ; the rioters 
got upon the roof and were tearing up the tiles ; "we saw 
not," says Wesley, "any possible way of escape," but 
when the rabble seera.ed on the point of breaking into the 
dwelling, their most "respectable" leaders became alarmed 
for the consequences and deterred them. After a cessation 
of an hour or more the tumult was renewed, and more than 
a thousand men joined in the assault. The horses of the 
preachers were driven into the pond, and left up to their 
necks in the water. The house was again attacked front and 
rear. " Such threatenings, curses, and blasphemies," writes 
Wesley, "I had never heard." He recalled the Eorna^ 
Senate, sitting in the forum, when seized by the Gauls, but 
told his companions there was a fitter posture for Christiana. 
They should be t^ken on theii knees. They knelt down 
and waited in prayer, "believing they should " see the salva- 
tion of God." "They were noTS," he writes, "dose to ua 
on every side, and over our heacb untiling the roof. We 
expected their appearance, and retired to the furthermost 
comer of the room , and I said, ' This is the crisis,' hi that 
moment Jesus rebulied the winds and the seas, and there 
was a great calm." It lasteJ tlnee quarters of an hour be- 
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fore any person came to inform them of the reason of the 
sudden change. A constable then appeared, deraaHding a 
pledge that they would visit the place no more. It was 
manfully refused; but they were condaeted through the 
mob out of the town, and went on their way rejoicing to 
other fields of conflict and conquest. 

In a few months Charles Wesley was traversing Ireland, 
and before the Conference of 1750 he repeated his visit. 
He met there, as will hereafter be shown, outrages similar to 
those he had so successMly braved in England, but succeed- 
ed in planting Methodism in many parts of the island. 

Amid these scenes of labor and strife, the Wesleys enjoyed 
not a few reliefs and consolations. They had established 
their cause throughout the land ; and it had already visibly 
changed the mor^ aspect of much of the nation, elevaiing the 
m.ost degraded classes of its population. Tens of thousands, 
rescued from virtual heathenism, blessed them as they passed 
along their extended ministerial routes. They had, connected 
with their principal chapels at London, Bristol, Kingswood, 
Newcastle, and other places, preachers' houses or parson 
ages for themselves and their assistants, which, if destitute 
of every luxury, were nevertheless comfortably flemished, 
and supplied with books. They cultivated the tastes of 
scholars, Charles was habitually indulging his love of lyric 
poetry; he composed immortal odes as he rode along the 
highways from town to town, and mob to mob, and pub- 
lished several volumes during the present period. John, 
tiiough preaching twice or thrice a day, beginning at five 
o'clock in the morning in winter as in summer, and traveling, 
mostly on horseback, at a rate more than equal to the circum- 
ference of the globe every five years, '^ remarked that few men 
enjoyed more solitude than himself. He read continually as 
he journeyed, not only in theology, but still more in his favor- 
ite studio of lustory, antiquities, and the classic poets. Both 
the brothers had hitherto, with brief exceptions, enjoyed good 
health. Charles foimd relief to his constitutional sadness in 
" He traveled five thouBnnd miles a year. 
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habitui^ travel. John, after one or two attacks of illness, 
was confirmed \>y the same salutary means in almost unvary- 
ing bodily vigor" and mental serenity. He assures ua, 
about this time, that ten thousand cares were of no more in- 
convenience fo Mm than so many hairs on his head, and Ms 
conlJEualiy changing intercourse with femilies on his routes 
had become to them a welcome occasion, not only of relig- 
ious instruction but of refreshing cheerfulness, A contem- 
porary, who was hoth an eloquent scholar and a good man, 
and Itnew Wesley for more than twenty years, says that his 
countenance as well as conversation espresaed an habitual 
gayety of heart, which nothing but conscious virtue and in- 
nocence could have bestowed — that he was in truth the 
most perfect spedmen of moral happiness he had ever seen, 
and that his acquaintance with him taught him better tlian 
anything else he had "seen or heard or read, except in the 
sacred yolume, what a heaven upon earth is implied in 
the maturity of Christian piety.'"^ Extremely economical, 
the limited means of the brothers met all their wants. A 
bookseller valupji their publications at this early period at 
£3,500. Perronet, of Shoreham, says this was not half their 
value. '^ The growth of Methodism had iinespectedly opened 
an extensive market for their literary worlis. Such, however, 
was "Wesley's charitable use of tliis source of income, that 
it is estimated he gave away in the course of his life more 
than a hundred and fifty tliousand dollars ; and such, mean- 
time, was his Christian, not to say philosophic simplicity 
and frugality, that when, by order of Parliament, the Com- 
missioners of Exdse sent out drculars, demanding from 
iarailiea an account of their taxable plate, and addressed 

" His seTereat MBkneaa was during the nest year. 

" Alemnder Knox, Esq. Sea Ms " Eemarks," addressed to Southay, 
on Wesley's Lifa and Chanieter; Appendix to Saufliej's WeHlEy. Sen 
siso Knox'H alluaione to Wesley in Ha "Thirty Years' Correepondenee 
nith Biehop Jebb." Knoi saja Wesley whs alvpsys the presiding iaind 
at dinner parlies, aa well by tlie good-hiunot ^ tlie goodaensa ofhia eoB- 



■■ Letter to Mudam Gwymie! JaoSson'a Cbarles Wesley, ehap. 16, 
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■him a letter, sajing, " We camiot doubt that you have plate 
for which you have hitherto neglected to make an entry," his 
laoonio reply was, "I have two silver teaspoons at London, 
Etnd two at Bristol : this is all the plate which I have at pres- 
ent, and I shall not bay any more wMle so many around 
me want bread.''^" la his Appeal to Men of Reason and 
Eeligion, lie had said: "Hear ye this, all you who have 
discovered the treasures which 1 am to leave behind me : li' 
I leave behind me ten pounds, (above my debts and my 
booits, or what may happen to be due on account of them,) 
you and all mankind bear witness against me that I lived 
and died a thief and a robber," The state of his affmrs at 
his death, nearly half a century after, fiiliy verified this 
pledge.^' 

The Wesleys found domestic shelter not only at their 
" Preachers' Houses," but m many comfortable homes among 
their people ; fflid at Shoreham with Perronet ; at Bexley 
with Piers, its Metkodist vicar, under whose roof they 
wrote many publications; at Haworfch with Grirashaw, and 
occasionally with Lady Huntingdon at Donnington Park. 
In Wales they were entertained at the opulent mansion of 
Marmaduke Gwynnc, a magistrate of Garth, His princely 
establishment usually comprised, besides his nine children 
and twenty servants, a chaplain, and from tea to fifteen 
guests. The inmates of the household formed a good 
congregation in the domestic worship, and the Wesleys 

a" Moore'a Life of Wealej, VII, 8. 

'1 Wesley -wiie u good example of "Systematio Benefioenee." He re- 
marked in eul; life tbet ho liad known but foui men who had not de- 
olined in religion by becoming weaMy ; si e, later period in life he cor- 
rected the remark, and made no exoeption. He himSelf, therefore, gnarded 
ecrupplonaly a^^at this dan^r. When hia own income was hnt £30 a 
year he gave away £2 ; when it was £60 ha still confined his expenaas to 
£28, and gave away £S3 ; when it reached £120 he kept himself to his old 
allowance, and gave away £03. Tlie last inRcrtion in hia private journal, 
■written with a trembling hand, reads thus; "For upward of eighty-six 
yeaia I have keptmy aecounla esaotly. I will not attempt it any longer, 
being SBlisfled with the eondnnal conviction that I aavs all I can and ^ve 
alll can ; that is, aUI have. J. Wesley, July IB, 1790." 
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preached to them daily while seeking repose amid their 
tiheral hospitality. Mr. Gwynne zealoiffily promotod their 
peouliar views. He was one of tie first influential citi- 
zens of Wales who had befriended Howell Harris in his 
evangelical lahors. When Harris was first expected to 
preach near Garth Mr. Gwynne was determined to arreat 
hini, not doubting from the current reports, that he was a 
madman, or " am incendiary in Church and state," He went 
out with the Riot Act in his pocket, but said to his lady as he 
left her: "I will hear him for myself before I commit him," 
The sermon, however, was so orthodox and powerful that 
the magistrate was deeply affected, and " thought the preach- 
er resembled one of the apostles." At its conduaion he 
stepped up to Harris, took him by the hand, and expressing 
his favorable disappointment, asked hia pardon, bade him 
Godspeed among the people, and, to the surprise of the as- 
sembly, invited him to accompany him back to Garth to 
supper, ^e Principality owes to his munificent zeal much 
of the evangelical improvemait which Methodism, Calvinis- 
tic and Arminian, has effected among 'tis population. ^^ He 
traveled with and protected the evangelists, and hia Eamo 
is printed in Wesley's early Minutes as a Lay member of 
one of his Conferences, 

Oa the eighth of April, 1749, Charles Wesley married 
Sarah Gwynne, a daughter of this excellent iUmOy. The 
good vicar of Shorebam had advised the marriage, and pro- 
moted it by letters to her parents. John Wesley approved 
it, and consecrated the ceremony. He describes the scene 
ill his Journal as one " which became the dignity of a Chrisu 
tian marriage." Charles says that his brother " seemed 
the happiest person among us." Their union was in all re- 
spects a fortunate one ; neither of the parties ever had any 
i\KLsi)i. to regret it. They established a comfortable, but 
Kiiiiple home at Bristol, where Mrs. Wesley hospitably 
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entertained the lay preachers on their journeys ; and not- 
withstanding her cultiyated tastes, learned to admire as 
among the noblest of naen. Nelson, Downes, Shent, and 
their heroic fellow-laborers.'^^ To the end of her life, it is 
said, she spoke with emotion of these humble, but, in many 
respects, gemiinely great and apostolic eyangelists. Her 
religious temper was in harmony with that of her htisband. 
She often accompanied him in his ministerial travels. She 
was not only admired but beloved by her humbler sisters 
of the sodeties, and throughout her husband's life rendered 
bis home a sanctuary of repose from his labors, and of sym- 
pathy for his aifections, 

John Wesley himself found it not impossible, at this 
stage of Methodism, to hope for the blessed consolations of 
conjugal life. He had designed to marry, in 1749, Mrs. 
Grace Murray, his housekeeper at Newcastle, a lady every 
way fitted for him. But she was partially engaged to John 
Bennet, one of his lay preachers, and by the counsels of 
Charles Wesley, Whitefield, and others, adhered to her first 
engagement. Wesley felt profoundly his disappointment, 
and afterward contracted a marriage which was the severest 
misfortune of his life.'^* 

^ Jaataon's Ciarlea Wesley, chap. 16, 

" Thu snonymoua author of "Lifa and Times of Jiadj HunlJDgdOJi," 
(vol. i, ohap. 3,) Bays of Grace Murray that "she posBeased Buperiorper- 
Bonnl Kooompliehmects, with a jnind cultivated by education, and an 
ima^naljon hriDiant and lively in the highest degree. She was em- 
ployed by Mr. Wealey to organize hia female aooieties, and ibr IWh pur- 
pose she traveled through various parts of both England and Ireland. 
Mr. Weelcy usi;d (o cull her Ma right hand," 
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CHAPTER ni. 

IBTKODUCTIOIT OF METHODISM INTO lEELAHB, 

Keli^onfl Problem of irish Histojj — Wesley cOTrtpreheoded it — Bishop 
Berkolay on Irish Evangelizatioa— Wealej arriTes at IhililiB — Hib 
Views of the Irish Charactar — ChBrles Wesley in IralaBd — Mobs and 
Murders in Dublin — "Swaddlors" — Power of Methodist Muaio — 
Second "Visit of John Wesley — Heitinerfltea in the ConQtrj — Second 
Vi^t of Charles WeBley— Eiotons Pcrsecnlaotia at Cork — PrussDlment 
bj the Grand Jniy agimiat Charles Wesley— Tiionipha of Methodism 
— Singular Conversions — John 8mith at Glensrm — PeraeoQlion and 
JJealii of John M'Bnrney — Hard Fare of the Preaehors— Eobert Swin- 

' dells — Thomas "WaMi— Sketch of his Life — His Converaion Ihrni 
Popeiy — His Biblical Learning ^- Instances of tlie Power of his Preaoh- 
ing — He is mobbed and impriaiaiod, 

Tiii; religious cMidition of Ireland has been the most angu- 
lar anomaly of European history aince the Reformation. 
That great revolutitai had a more positive effect on Scotland 
than on England itself; on Ireland it had scarcely any other 
than a disastrous influence. Ireland refused the Reforma- 
tion, and has ever ance been blighted under the retributive 
consequences of its pertinacious adherence to the Church of 
Rome. It is the only country, it has been said, in which the 
Reformation produced nothing but evil.' Its obstinate te- 
nacity for Popery prevented its asamHation with the rest of 
the empire, and thence have chiefly arisen those abuses in 
its political administralion which have fiUed its history with 
oppression,' tumult, and wretchedness. These have again 
exasperated and confirmed its Papal proclivities, and have 
thus acted and reacted in ila continual degradation. 

Wesley on his first visit to Ireland comprehended tlio 
problem of its religious history ; he observed that at least 

■ Soothey'B life of Voslej, diap. 23. 
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ninety-nine in a Irandred of tte native Irisli remained in the 
i-eligion of their forefatheis The Protcstante, wiiether in 
Dublin or elsBThere, had almost all been ti-aasplanted 
from England. "Nor is it my wonder," he adds, "that 
thtse who are bom Papists gentu-illy live and die such, 
when the Protestants can find no better ways to convert 
them than penal laws and acts of Parliament,"^ 

Twelve years before Wesley's arrival an Irish Protestant 
prelate published a worlc^ in which he suggested, as the best 
means for the conversion of the country, substfflitiaUy the 
same measures which Methodism provided — Lay instruotora 
taken from the common people, and thereby the better able 
to reach them. The clerical gradations of the Church of 
Eome, from Cardinals down to Mendicants, suited, he re-, 
marked, her ministrations to aU ranks of men ; her pooi 
clergy were very useful in missions, and of " especial influ- 
ence with the people;" and he asked the questions whether, in 
default of abler missionaries, persons conversant withlow life 
and speaking tJie Irish tongue, if well instructed in the first 
principles of religion Mid in the Popish controversy, though 
for the rest on a level with the parish clerks or the school- 
masters of charity schools, might not be fit to mix with the 
poor illiterate natives, and bring them over to the Established 
Chittch; whether it were not to bo wished that' some parts 
of the Litui^y and Homilies should be publicly read in the 
Irish language, and whether with these views it might not be 
desirable to train up some of the better sort of children in the 
the chaJity schools to be missionaries, cateebists, and readers.* 

' Joomal, August 15, lTi7. 

' Bexteley's Qnerist. Sontiej'e "Wesley, diap. 28. 

4 Southey admite "thatwhatBurkolejde^redto sea, Methodism would 
oiaotly have supplied, uould it have been taken into the servioe of the 
Churdi ; and this might have been done in Ireland, had it not been for 
the follioB and extravaganoea by ■which it had rondored itself ohnoxioviB 
in Englandat its eommancemont." The latter remark is altogether gratn- 
itoua. It WES not tlia "foUiee," or rather what Southey eonsidera "the 
folheaof Methodism," that repalled it &om the Chnroh in England. Tha 
Wesleys and Whitaflald ware exeliuied &om the pulpits of the Eatabliali- 
ment befom they adopted out-door preiicliiiig, oi' any oUier novelty wliLtli 
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If the progress of Metlodism has not been as rapid iii 
Ireland aa elsewhere, notwithstanding its adaptatJon in these 
respects, the fact is owing mostly to temporary and political 
causes, which have perpetuated to our day the resentments 
and Papa! prejudices of the peopK It is claimed, however, 
by Meihodist writers, Uiat it is doubtful whether even the 
forms of Protestantism would at this day be extant in most 
of the country, had it not been for the energy which was 
infused into the Irish Protestant C3iurehes by Wesley and 
his associates,^ so universally «ifeebled and tottering was 
the Establishment in Ireland at that time. With tho polit- 
ical reliefe and social ameliorations of the island, Methodism 
has been obtaining amplersway, and its history is important 
for at least its prospective results, 

Wesley arrived in Dublin on Sunday the ninth of August, 
1747. The bells were ringing, and he went immediately 
to St, Mary's Church, and in the afternoon, by arrangement 
mth the curate, preached to " as gay and careless a congre- 
gation " as he had ever seea. The curate treated him politely, 
but was immovably prejudiced against his employment of 
lay preachers, and assured him -that the archbishop was 
equally opposed to so extraordinary a novelty. Wesley 
sought the ardhbishop, and had an interview with him ten 
miles from the dty. Two or three hours were spent in the 
consultation, during which the prelate advanced, and Wes- 
ley Miswered " abundance of objections," Had Berkeley 
been the bishop Methodism would probably have taken pos- 
session of the Church. Wesley gives us no information of 
the result of the interview; he immediately began, how- 
ever, his usual course of independent labors." 

A lay preaoher from England, Thomas Williams, had 
formed a society in Dublin in 1747.'' Wesley found in it 

fcontJioy would call a "folly." The zoaloua imd liomo directed style with 
whbh tliey preadiod tho dootrlnea of tho English ArOoles and Homilies 
nrrayed tho clergy and church-wiirdeus gainst thBm, nnd this oppositioii 
compdHed tiem to thdr "fbllics and ejrtnwfleimooB," ao willed. 

• jiickaon's Idfo of CharloB Woaloy, ohnp. IB. 

• Journal,, AnguFit 11, 17*7. ' Myleii'fi Chronological History, p. 56. 
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nejirly three hundred members. He examined them per. 
sonally, as was his habit in the principal societies at Loadon, 
Bristol, and Newcastle ; for none of his " assistants " or suc- 
cessors has been more minute and faithful in such pastoral 
labors.^ He found them "strong in faitli," and admiied 
their docile m.i cordial spirit. He pronounced the Irish 
the politest people he had ever seen. "What a nation," he 
exclmras, "is t3iis; every man, woman, and child, except a 
few of the great vulgar, not only patiently, but gladly suffers 
the word of exhortation." He had not yet fuUy learned 
their character ; the " roaring lion," as he afterward found, 
" shook himself here also." 

He preached repeatedly and without nmlestation at the 
society's chapel, whidi had been a Lutheran church. The 
house and its yard were crowded with respectful hearers ; 
many wealthy dtizens were present, and his reception con- 
trasted strikingly with what it had been in most places in 
England. " If," he wrote, " my brother or I could have 
been here for a few months, I question if there might not 
have been a larger society in Dublin than even in London 
itself." The excessive cordiality of the people soon became 
a reason of some solicitude to bin -, " on that very account," 
he says, "they must be watched over with the more care, 
being equally susceptible of good or iU impressions." 
Having spent two weeks among them he preached his 
farewell discouree to an immense assembly, many of whom 
could not hear him, and took passage for England on S«n- 
ilay, the 23d of August, 

In about two weeks Charles Wesley arrived in Dublin, 
accompanied by Charles Perronet, another of the sons of 
the Shoreham vicar, and remained more than half a year in 

* Smith (Histoiy of MeUiodieni, n, 3) ssjb :" Tbo steady and zealous 
ntWntJou of Wesley to the chaiaoter, oondnot, nud Bpiiitiml Btate of the 
iaiUvidtinl memberB of liiB sodetiEe is truly remarkable. In 174B he taira- 
fuUy examined the society in London one by one, and wrote s list of tlie 
wliole wilh his own band, numbered from one to two thousand and ti({lit. 
In 1746 bo repeated this operation, and wrote another list, ill n-hitJi Die 
uumlter was reduced to ore thousand nine hundi'cd and thiit.y-mUk:.-' 
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tfee country. During the brief, interval since the visit of 
his brother, the "roaring lion" had raged in Dublin. A 
Papist mob had broken into the chapel and some store- 
houses which appertained to its premises, destroying furni- 
ture, stealing goods, making a bonfire of the seat*, window 
cases, and pulpit in the streets ; wounding with dubs tie 
members of the society, , and threatening to murder all 
who assembled with them. It was, in fine, a thoroughly 
Irish riot, bristliag with shillalahs and triumphant with 
tioise, llie mayor was disposed to protect the Method- 
ists, but was powerless before the great numerical force of 
tiieir persecutors. The grand jury threw out biUs brought 
against the rioters, and thus gave indirect encouragement 
to their violence. Wesley met the society privately, but 
was foOowed through the streets to his lodgings by a ret- 
inue of the rabble, who complimented him with shouts of 
derision, 

John Cenniek had preached a Christmas sermon in Dublin 
on " the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger." A popish hearer, who knew little or nothing of 
his Bibie, deemed the text a ridiculous Protestant invention, 
and called the Methodists " Swaddlers," a title which was 
immediately adopted ly the mob " Swaddler ' swad- 
dler!" was shouted agnmit Wesley l^y the children ni tte 
streets. "The woi 1 he says stidts to us all not ex- 
cepting the clergy. ^ He faci^ the pLrs-et-utors with his 
usual courage, Meetm^ pi irately witli the soiietj, and 
weeping with and eomtortmg them he wei t f rth also 
daily to the public parks, and preached the word amid 
shouts and showers of stones. After having been more than 
a week in Dublin, struggling daily against the fiercest odds, 
he writes ; " Woe is me now, for my soul is wearied be- 
cause of the mmvierers which the city is fiill of," Hie mob, 
he says, seldOin parted without killing one or more per- 
sons. A Methodist was knocked down, cut severely in sev- 
eral places, and thrown into a cellar, where stones were cost 

« Jnohson'n CJiarIca WosTey, chap. 14. 
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upon htm. Oae of CcHnick's Calyinistic iDrethrea, a feebU. 
man, was so abused by his neighbors, who prostrated e,n3 
stamped upon him, that he died. The murderers were tried, 
but acquitted, " as usual," says Wesley. A woman was 
beaten to death by the rioters in one of his open-air assem- 
blies. A constable, who was present to protect him, waa 
knocked down, dragged on the earth till dead, and then 
hung up with triumph, and no one was called in question 
for the deed. Wesley himself was in the midst of perils, 
but escaped without a blow, except once, when he wns 
stoned Oirough the length of a street or two, and though 
screened by young Perronet, who interposed his own per- 
son as a shield for him, was struck by a misaila Their 
firmness, howcyer, could discourage even an Irish mob. 
They were heard at last on the public green with quiet; 
and W^ley was able finally to record that never had 
he seen a more respectful congregation, at the Foundry 
in London than at the Dublin green and in the society 
meetings at night. The word, he writes, came with 
power irreaiatihle, and the prayers and sobs of the people 
often drowned his voice. Additions were almost daily 
made to the band of converts, and the "bulk of the com- 
municantB " at St. Pati-ick's were usually Metiiodista, led 
forward to the altar by Wesley himself. He preaehed con- 
tinuaOy, and sometimes five times a day. He collected 
Buhscriptions, and erected a better house of worship, and 
addressing the afflicted but growing company of believers 
for tiie last time before they left their chapel in Mari- 
borough-^treet, he encouraged them from the appropriate- 
text: '"Kiese are they that came out of great ti^bulatiou." 
It was, he writes, a day of " solemn rejoidng in hope of His 
eoraing to wipe all tears from' our eyes." Thus, while the 
Gospel reclaimed tiiem, did persecution bind them togetiiec 
in common sympathy under their common sufferings, and 
augment among them the fervor, siraplieity, unworldli- 
. ness, mi mutual tenderness, which marked so distinctly 
Uie primitive character of Metiiodlsm, compelling even 
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their enemies to wonder, and exclaim, See how these Chris- 
tians suffer and love ! 

Several preachers had been sent out into the country, 
and news came of great "awakenings" in various 
places. "Wesley set out for the interior. He heard the 
Methodbt tunes sung or whistled by Catholic children on 
his route.'" At Tyrrell's Pass the town crowded out to 
hear him. " Never," he writes, " have I spoken to more 
hungry souls. They devoured every word. Some ex- 
pressed their satisfaction in a way peculiar to them, and 
whistled for joy. Pew such feasts have I had since I left 
England. It refreshed my body more than meat or drink, 
God has begun a great work here. The people of Tyrell's 

11 The 'Waslejaii siji^ag was a source of great power to emiy Metliod- 
ism. CliarlEB Wesley's hjama, with Biinplo hnt aiffective tunes, spread 
eTojywhera among the sooielias ; nad hundreds of hearers who oaied net 
for the preaehmg, were charmed to the Methodist nsaemblieH by their 
muwe. It aecHred them muoh snocesa among the aiisceptible Irish. A 
onriouB example of its power is told by one of the Irish preaohera. At 
Wexford tJie sodety was persecuted by Prists, and met in a dosed 
^am. One of the perseontons had agreed to conceal himself witiiin it 
beforehand, that he might open the door to his comrades afterthe people 
ware assembled. He crept into a sack bard by the door. The ^{^iig 
commenced, but the Hibernian was so taken with the mnaic that ho 
thought he would hear it through boforo disturbing the meeting. Ho 
was so muoh gratified that at its conohi^on he thought he would hear 
the prayer alao ; but this was too powerfiil for him ; he was seised with 
remorse and trembling, and roared out with snch dismay na to appal the 
congregation, who bogan to beheve that Satan himself was in the sack. 
The sack was at last puUed off of him, and disclosed the Irishman, 
a weeping penitent, praying with all his might. He was permanently 
converted. (Aiininiuu Magaane, 1T81, p. 474.) Southey remarks tbiit 
"this is the most eomioal case of inafmlaneons conversion tliut ever 
was recorded ; and yet the man is aiud to have been thoroDghly coo- 
verted." A tavern-keeper, relishing mudc, went to one of the ineetiBgs 
merely to hear the sin^ng. Us was afnud of the preadiing, and that its, 
might not bear it, s.-it with his head inclined, and. liis Angers in !us enrG. 
Bat a fiy lit upon his nose, and at the moment he attempted t& drive it 
away with one of his bands the preacher uttered with powei the iasl : 
"He timthath ears to hear, let him hoar." Tiio word tooik hold upon 
the publican's conscience, and he found no rchef lifl he beoame a convert- 
ed man. (Skotolics and luddents, etc., p. 235.) Suoh anacdotta abound 
in the publioatlonB of Mctliodisin, and aronot without historical sigmficimoe 
S3 illustrations of its modus o^eramU. 
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Pass were wicked to a, proverlj — swearers, drunkards, Sab- 
bath-breakers, and thieves, from time immemorial. But 
now tie scene is entirdy changed. Not an oath is heard, 
nor a dnmkaid seen among them. They are turned from 
darkness to light. Near one hundred are joined in society, 
and following hard after the pardoning God." At Athlone 
he was mobbed and struck with a stone, while one of liis 
companions was knocked from his horse, and severely 
wounded. The mob had been roused by a Roman priest ; 
many Protestants turned out in fevor of the Meth- 
odists, and the ratconnter became so perilous that tte 
. dragoons had to interfere. Wesley walked through the 
agitated mass to the market-house, but it could not accom- 
modate a third of his hearers. He took his stand, there- 
fore, in the window of a dilapidated building, and proclaimed 
his message to tiem. At Moat he preached amid weeping 
listeners, while the mob threw stones, and tried to drown 
his voice with drums. At PhUlipstowa he was welcomed 
by a party of dragoons, who " were all turned from dark- 
ness to light," and had been formed into a Methodist so- 
ciety. Returning to Dublin, he found that continual acces- 
Kons were made to the society. His brother having ai'- 
rived, Charles Wesley left for England with the bene- 
dictions of hundreds who -had found his word " the power 
of God unto salvation," Methodism had entered Ireland 
never to be overthrown there. 

John Wesley reached Dublin on his second visit, in com- 
pany with his clerical friend, Meriton, and Robert Swin- 
dells, a lay preadier, March 8, 1748. He entered the new' 
place of worship in Cork-street while his brother "was con- 
ducting the devotions of the society, and immediately 
proceeded to preach. But such was their joy on seeing him 
again among them, that, he writes, his " voice could hardly 
be heard for some time, for the noise of the people in prais- 
bg God." He foimd nearly four hundred persons united in 
the fellowship of the Qasses, He preached daily, beginning 
at five o'clock in the morning, a measure unheard of among 
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the dilatory Irish, but aucc&ssful wherever he went. He 
was undisturbed on the public green, for the Dublin mob 
had, at last, been conquered. He passed rapidly among the 
country towns. At Phillipstown he confirmed tie society 
of Methodist dragoons, and preached in a street full of 
attentive hearers ; at Tullamore, to most of the inhabitants 
of the place ; at Clara, to a vast congregation, many being 
wealthy families in their coaches; at Athlone, from the 
window of the unoccupied house where Ms brother had 
stood, to an assembly immense but perfectly respectfiil. 
"I scarce ever saw," he says, "a bettor behaved or more 
attentive congregation. Indeed, so civil .a people as the 
Irish in general I never saw, either in Emvjpe or America." 
So lai^e an assembly as he addressed there the next day 
had never, he says, been seen in Athlono, and most of them 
were Papists. He was still astonished at their Irish cor- 
diality. "Most of the congregation," he says, "were in 
tears." Indeed, almost all the town appeared to be moved, 
being iiiU of good-will and desires for salvation, but, he adds, 
" the waters spread too wide to be deep ; I found not one 
under very strong conviction, nauch less had any attained the 
Knowledge of salvation in hearing thirty sermons." He now, 
in fine, perceived the real Irish character, and formed no verj- 
sanguine hopes of the immediate success of Methodism, 
though he knew that, could it be generally establialjed m the 
country, it would ultimately achieve there its noblest results. 
Ho was astonished at the simple franlcness of his converts, 
and had some difficulty in restraining it within decorous 
limits. Examming one of the classes, he says he found a 
surprising openness among them. He asked one of them in 
particular how he had lived in time past ; the honest man 
spread abroad his hands and said, with many tears, " Here 
I stand, agray-headedmonster of all naanner of wickedness," 
"which," says Wesley, "I verily believe, had it been de- 
sired, he Would have explained before them all." Much in 
the same manner spoke one who came from Connaught, but 
with "huge affliction and dismay." 
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Traveling rapidly from town to town he soon returned to 
AtHone, where he again addressed a vast congregation, most 
of whom were Romanists. Their priest came among them 
and drove them away Ijefore him like a floek of sheep. Wes- 
Isy admired their friendly attention, but could perceive none 
'if the profound effects which attended his discourses among 
the sturdier sinners of England He therefore preached in 
the evening on a threitenmg text, a fact which, so fiir as 
can be traced in his Journal, h^ occurred seldom, if at all, 
since his conversion in 1758 ' I preached," he writes, " on 
the terrors of the Lord in the stiongtst manner I was able ; 
but still, they who are ready to eat ap every word do not 
appear to digest any part of it." At a subsequent visit he 
saw, however, some good results from, his labors, for a soci- 
ety had been formed, and he preached in the market-place 
to a large congr^ation of Papists as well as Protestants. 
He describes them as "an immeasurably lovJEg people," 
and it was difficult for him to escape from them. When he 
thought he had effectually done so he found, at a mile's dis- 
tance from the town, a multitude awaiting him on a lull-top 
over, which the road passed. They opened the way for him 
till he had reached their midst, then closed, and would not 
let him proceed till he had united with them in singing sev- 
eral verses. When he left, men, women, and duldren lifted 
up their voices and wept as he " never heai'd before ;" his 
heart was touched by their affectionate simplicity; "yet a 
little while," he said, " and we shall meet to part no more, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away forever." At Tulla- 
more the next day the people would not cover their heads in 
a hail-atorm while he preached, though he requested them 
to do so. At Ediiiderry he found much good had been 
done by his lay assistants, but it was not as profound or 
vivid as he had expected; "I see," he remarks, "nothing 
yet but drops before a shower," 

After spending three months in traversing Ireland; he re- 
turned to England. Numerous societies had been formed, 
and a corps of preachers distributed through the country. In 
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about two months Charles Wesley again visited Dublin, 
where the society had greatly prospered. He left it 
quickly for Cork, where the lay preachers had met with 
much success. He was astonished to observe the impressioa 
which they had produced. A visihle reformation had taken 
place in the morals of the populace ; " swearing was sel 
dom heard in the streets," and the churches and altars were 
crowded, to the astonishment of opposers.^' He too^ the 
open field and preached to ten thousand hearers, Protestants 
fflid Papist, high and low. Two hundred memhera were 
enrolled in the society, yet he had occasion to repeat his 
brother's complaint of the superficiality of their religious 
character, for " all seemed awakened, hut not one of them 
justified." The door appeared wide open for him, however, 
and he writes that even at Newcastle the awakening had not 
l>een so general. The city clergy turned out to hear him 
with unexpected favor ; he was astonished at his multitudi- 
nous congregations, but asked himself, " How few will own 
God's messengers when the stream turns?" He knew 
human nature too well to suppose that this hearty good-will, 
natural as it was to the Irish charaetev, could long resist the 
capricious mutahility which is equally natural to it ; and 
as soon as ho began to gather genuine convert into the 
society, he prepared for the usual outbreaks of hostility. 
"Hitherto," he says, "they seem asleep, bufthe witnesses 
of Jesus are rising to rouse them." 

Hardly had he retmned to England when iho storm 
gathered and burst over Cork. During about three months 
the moh, led on by a ballad-singer by the name of Butler, 
and indirectly sanctioned by the mayor, kept the city in ex- 
citement by a series of riots against the Methodists. But- 
ler arrayed himself in a clerical govm, and with his ballads 
in one hand and the Bible in the other, went about pretend- 
ing to preach agmnst thein. The excited people, armed with 
swords and dubs, fell upon fJiem without mercy; men, 
women, and children were knocked down in the streets, and 

" Judison's ChnriDB Woaley, diap. 16. 
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not a few of them dangeroualy wounded. Their houses 
were assailed; a member of the society, who was a well 
known merchant, applied to the authorities for protection, 
but was sent away without redress ; another member, whose 
house the mob were pulling down, ran to the mayor, who 
accompanied him to the spot, but amid the rioters cried out 
to tiie helpless Metiodiste, " It is your own fault for enter- 
tuning your preachers ; if you will turn them out of your 
houses, I will engage that no harm shall be done, but if you 
will not you must take the consequences." A respectable 
Methodist citizen replied, vorj relevantly, that this was ex 
traordinary usage for a Protestant government ; that had he 
a Roman priest saying mass in every room of his house it 
would not be touched. The only response of tbe mayor was 
that the priests were protected, i)ut the Methodists were not. 
He crowd, hearing the reply, huzzaed, threw stones faster 
than ever, and attacked the house until midnight. 

The pusillanimous conduct of the authorities continued to 
mspirit the mob. Butler ranged the streets, armed with 
bal'iids imd the Bible, and followed by drunken throngs 
shouting " Five pounds for the head of a swaddler." An 
Amazonian -woman, indignant at the cowardice of the magis- 
trates, attempted to interfere, but was carried away and 
inclosed in Bridewell. Twenty-eight depositions were pre- 
sented to the grand jury at the Assizes against these dis- 
graceful proceedings, but they were ail thrown out, and the 
jury maJe " a remarkable presentment," which stUl stands 
on the city records, and which declares that "we find and 
present Charles Wesley to be a person of iD-fiime, a vaga- 
bond, and a common disturber of his majesty's peace, and 
we pray that he may be transported." Nine of his associ- 
ates were denounced in the same terms. All were preach 
ers except one, whose crime' was his hospitality in entertain 
ing the itinerants, Butler and hla crew were now more 
triumphant than ever; but at the Lent A^ze all the 
preachers who were in the kingdom, or at least all who had 
been in Cork, presented themselves in a body before the 
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court. They had now to deal with a higher authority, the 
king's judges. Butler was the first witness ; to the ques- 
tion, What is your oalling ? he responded, " I sing hallads." 
" Here," exclaimed the judge, lifting up his hands indignantly, 
" here are six gentlemen indicted as vagabonds, and the first 
accuser is a vagabond by profession I" The second accuser 
replied he was "an anti-swaddler," and treated the court 
with such disrespect that he was ordered away for con- 
tempt. The preachers were triumphantly vindicated, but 
the reign of the mob was not over, John Wesley re- 
turned to Cork in 1750, and was asswled with terrible vio- 
lence. The furniture, windows, and floor of the chapel were 
torn out and burned in the street. He went to Bandon to 
preach, but the Cork mob followed him thitlier in grand 
procession and hung him in efiigy.^^ During nearly a week 
the rioters prevmled, unchecked' if not encouraged by the 
mayor. They patrolled the streets with shouts and men- 
aces, and one of them affixed ^a adverfcisertient at the Ex- 
change, subscribed with his name, proposing assaults on the 
houses of " Swaddlers," or of any citizens who dared to en- 
tertain them. But the excitement exhausted itself at last ; 
many of the soldiers in garrison at Cork attended the Meth- 
odist preaching; soldiers made stanch Methodist converts in 
those stormy days, and the mob became afraid of them, 
Butler then went to Waterford and raised similar riots there, 
but in a quarrel with his associates lost an arm, and lingered 
out lie remainder of his life disabled and miserable, 

John Wesley afterward visited the city without molesta- 
tion. Methodism took permanent root there; a spadons 
chapel was soon erected, and there are few places, says 
his Irish biographer,^' where religion has prospered more 
ihtui in Cork ; " Being reviled for the name of Christ, the 
spirit of glory and of God has rested upon them, and many 
Iwvebeen there the living and dymg witnesses of the power 
of true religion." On a subsequent visit Wesley was re- 
ceived at the mansion-house by the mayor, and his presence 
■'Mooto'aLifeofWesley, VI, 1, "Ibid, 
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wm considei-od an honor to the city. So advanced, in fine, 
did Methodism become in its sooial position in Cork, that 
fiye years later Wesley dreaded that city as the Capua of 
his preachers,'* 

It spread, meanwhile, rapidly over the coimtry. It was 
permanently founded about this time, not only in the three 
southern counties, but also among the moimtMns of Ulster, 
There it found sympathy, and wrought its usual good etfects, 
among the poorer classes of Protestants. Circuits ■were 
formed and regularly supplied, and seyera! efiective native 
preachers were raised up. The peculiar susceptibility of the 
Irish character afforded continually striking cases of con 
■Version. "Are there any drunkards here^" cried an itin- 
erant, as he preached amid a mongrel multitude. "Yes, 
I am one," replied a sobbing Irishman, who, returning in- 
toxicated toward his home had stepped aside to the a^em- 
bly, supposing it was witnessing a cock-fight, and from that 
day he was not only reclaimed from his long-confirmed vice, 
but became a genuine Christian. ^^ Some poor natives who 
could not understand the English language of the itinerants, 
were awakened and effectually turned to a religious life by 
the force of their earnest manner of address. A deaf mute 
of the county of Antrim was thus reclaimed from a life of 
excessive profligacy in the twenty-fifth year of his age. He 
bad been notoriously addicted to cock-fighting, horse-racing, 
drunkenness, and other vices, but became an upright citizen, 
a devoted member of the Methodist society, and its suecess- 
M promoter among his townsmen. Unable to speak the 
word of exhortation to his neighbors, he preached by his 
exemplary life, and whenever the preaoher or class-leader 
was expected in the town, he watched for his arrival, and 
hastened from house to house to summon the people to the 
place of prayer. His business had required him to work on 
the Sabbath, bub on becoming a Methodist he would no 
more do violence to the Lord's day. Unable to read, he 
nevertheless learned, by the Md of his Christian brethren, the 

» Jouma], Anno 1755. '^ Aiminiiio Mngaaine, 1T8I, p. ilB. 
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pre<aoiia promises, and their place in the saered volume, 
Mid would often turn to thcin with " a wild screaming voice 
and floods of tears." '^ 

[q some towns Methodism secured a permanent lodgment 
ia a moat unexpected manner, John Smith, a zealous 
p-oacher, who had been rescued from desperate vices, felt 
"presseiJ in spirit" to preach m Glenarm, a neglected town 
among the mountains of the north. As he rode up to. make 
his evangelical assault on the place he met a young lady who 
was riding with a servant. In reply to his inquiries, she 
warned him that it was a very wicked community. "Are 
there no good men thei'e?" inquired the Methodist. "Yes, 
tkere is one, William Hunfflr," was hpr only encouragement. 
Eiding into the town, he inquired for the house of the one 
pious townsman. At the door ho met a young woman, and 
directed his horse to be taken to the inn ; " and tell every 
one you meet," he added, " that a visitor at your house has 
good news to teD all at sev«i o'clock." At the hour the 
house was fiDed. The eccentric evangelist was heajtily 
welcomed by the warm-hearted Irishmai, They detained 
him nine days, preaching to them twice daily, and a society 
was then formed which continues to the present time. 
When he was about to depart he had hut tlu-eepence in his 
pocket He asked his landlady what he was to pay for his 
liorse 1 " Nothing, sir," she replied ; " a gentleman has paid 
all, and will do so if you stay a month." The whole inci- 
dent was genuinely Irish. " 

Mobs, however, continued for some time to alternate witn 
such semi-humorous scenes of Hibernian good-nature, and 
they occasionally assumed a frightful and perilous severity. 
Another of them at least was fatal, and afforded Methodism 

'" Arminiim Magaane, 1794, p. 436. 

" Coko'B and iToora Lifa of Wealsj, III, 1. This work must be distiii- 
giiished &om Mooto'.a Life of Woaloj, a lator production, wliioh does not 
pontiuii the facte referred to. The zailons JohnI SniiUi died in tha fnith 
1111772. Mjios (Cliron. Hist.) anys; "He wna a, reiHEirfciibly nsefiil in;ir(: 
many hnndrsds were concerted by his insit.ni mentality, iiiJivarJ of 
twenty of wlioni bccarao preacherB." 
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its first Irisli martyr. John M'Bumey deviated sometimes ■ 
from his drcuit to preach in the market-place at Clones. 
Many people attended, and much good was done ; but the , 
Papists took alarm, and, aasemhliiig the rabble, persecuted 
tlie assembly so violently that it was feared the worship 
must be abandoned, especially as no magistrate would 
interfere. When about to give up, a singular incident oo- 
curred t« restore confidence to the worshipers. A veteran 
military pensioner astonished the preacher and, his friends 
by taking his post at a tree in the market-place, musket iu 
hand, and proclaiming with a terrible oath that he would 
shoot the first man who should pass the tree to disturb the 
meeting. He was a Scotchman, wicked, but with high hered- 
itai-y notions of religious decorum, and good courage to 
maintain them. " His word," says a contemporary writer, 
" was certwnly attended with power of some kind, for not 
one of the rioters, although they shouted from a distanoe, 
attempted to pass the prescribed limits." The stanch old 
soldier mounted guard at the tree r^ularly at every visit 
of the preacher for several weeks, until he had completely 
won the field. "What strange instruments," writes a 
Methodist preacher who recorded the case on the spot, 
" what strange instruments are sometimes raised up to pre- 
vent or defeat the designs of hell !" '^ But the cowed 
rioters sought revenge elsewhere, M'Bumey attempted to 
preach near the neighbouring village of Enniskillen. While 
the congregation was singing, the mob, armed with clubs, 
rushed in, breaking the windows and violently thrusting out 
men and women. The preacher was knocked down and 
dragged on the eartli. He lay for some time senseless 
under the blows of the rioters. On becoming conscious 
he attempted to rise, but staggered and fell again. A 
i-uffian set his foot upon his feee, swearing he would " tread 
the Holy Ghost out of him." " May God forgive you, 1 
do," exclaimed the sufferer, as soon as he could speak. He 
was then placed upon his horse, and one of the rioters 
'• Ufu of 2ev. ilency Moore, p. i8. 
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mounliiig behind him, drove him impetuously down the 
nsountain side to the town, where he was rescued hy a 
liospitatle dtizen. Preaching as long as he had strei^th, 
Mid rejoicing that he had been eountfd worthy to suffer 
for Christ, he died at last of the iujuries thus received, and 
daims in the history of Irish Methodism the honorable rank 
accorded to Thomas Beard in that of Englsuid. 

Notwithstanding thdr frequent riots, Wesley always con- 
t«ided that the Irish were the politest people he had ever 
met ; and that im their wretdied cabins couid be seen as 
thorough courtesy as at the courts of London or Paris, 
" The damp, dirty, smoky cabins of Ulster," said one of the 
preachers, " were a good trial ; but what makes double- 
amends for all these inconveniences, to any preacher who 
loves the word of God, is, that om- people here are in gene- 
ral the most zealous, lively, aifeotionate Christians in the 
kingdom," " I had many an aching head and pained breast," 
wrote another, " but it was delightful to see hundreds at- 
tendmg to my blundering preaching with streaming eyes and 
attention a:S still as night" " 

Methodism won many converts from Popery, and Irom 
among them secured one of its most distinguished early 
preachers, an extraordinary man, whose name, fragrant with 
saintly associations, still lingers as a household word among 
its families in both hemispheres. While Robert Swindells, 
a devoted lay preacher,^ who, as we have seen, accompanied 

'" Souther's WcbIo}:, chap, 24. 

™ SwindellB waa ono of Wesley's best lay iUnerants ; lie began ta 
proaoh. in 1T41, and died in the lUnenmoy in nSB. {Mylea's Chton, Hist, 
of ihe Metbodiata, p. 267.) In tie obil;oary of tbo Minutes for 1788, 
Wefllej aaya ; " Ho had boon -with us above forty years, He was aa 
Israohte hideod. In all theae years I never Imew him to speuk a word 
■whidi he did not mean, and ho always spoke the trutli in love. I believe 
no one ever heard Iiim speak an unkind word. He went through aiqniaite 
pain (ty the stone) for mnny yeora, but he waa not weary. One thing 
wrifl aliDoat peealiar to himself, ho had no ojiemy; so remarkably was 
that word folfiUod, ' Blessed are the meioifid, for ihey shall obt^n 
mercy.'" (AnninianMagaiine.lTSl, p. CSl.) BeadesluaoonaeolionwiiJi 
the oonvorMoa of ThomnB Wplsh, this ^od man did injportnnt service for 
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Wesley to Ireland in 1748, was addressing a large coiigro- 
gation on the parade ground at Limerick m 1749, a young 
man who had been trained a strict Roman Catholic, hut 
whose intelligent and melancholy aspect betrayed an im- 
settlod and imjuiring mind, took his stand amid the throng, 
attracted among them not more by the novelty of the scene 
than by the hope that some words appropriate to his religious 
anxieties might be uttered by the humble preacher. The 
needed word was uttered, for the text of the itinerant was : 
" Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 1 
will give you rest." Twenty years later John Wesley 
wrote, respecting this Irish youth, that he knew a young man 
who was so thoroughly acquainted with the Bible that if he 
was questioned concerning any Hebrew word in the Old, or 
any Greek in the New Testament, he would tell, after a 
lirief pause, not only how often the one or the other occurred 
in the Bible, but what it meant in every place. Such a mas- 
ter of Biblical knowledge he says he never saw before, and 
never expected to see again. His name was Thomas Walsh. 
His parents were rigorous Romanists ; when a child they 
taught lum the Lord's Prayer and the Ave Maria in Irish, 
(his native tongue,) and also the one hundredth Psalm, in 
Latin. He learned English in his eighth year, and after- 
ward the Latin grammar, under the tuition of his brother, 
a school teacher, designed for the Papal priesthood, but 
who, by reading the Scriptures, had discovered reasons 
for abandoning the faith of his lamily. Young Walsh, 
whose temper was constitutionally serious, if not mel- 
andioly, had deep religious- solicitudes in his childhood. 
He describes himself as often terrified by his apprehensions 
t f death and the future stat^ aid as strict in his religious 
osercises, bat " a small part of them only was addressed to 
God, the rest to saints and angels."^' From his fourteenth 

Mcthndiara in Iroland. He desorves a ftiUar notii^, bnt I linvo beoii \in- 
iililB to find any available reoardB for it. 

" LifeofTliomaBWalsli,compoeedragre!it part from his own n«ra>\inla, 
l.y J.iiiiCB Morgaii. Hew York, ISiS. 
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to his sixteenth year he was more than ever devoted to 
the requirements of his iUith, particularly the Mass. He 
was sompulous against most ordinary vices, especially pro- 
fanity, except the petty forms of it, with which the native 
Irish language aboimds more than ^any other tongue. 
Meanwhile his religious impressions deepened and became 
intense. "The arrows of the Almighty," he says, "stuclt 
fast in me, Mid my very bones trembled because of my 
sins." He confessed to his priest, who advised "many 
prayers," but seemed not to comprehend his case. He 
strove to divert himself by recreations, but " a hoi!," he says, 
" opened in my breast." He fasted rigorously and prayed 
incessantly, and in his agony sometimes threw himself upon 
tlie ground, tearing the hair from his head. He records 
with morbid scrupulosity his fellings and sins; the Confes- 
sions of Augustine scarcely surpass these brief records in 
candor and compunction j yet he says he " was as one who 
beateth the air," as he liad not the Bible to instruct him. 

In his eighteenth year the coaversations of his brother led 
him to serious doubts respecting the pretensions of Popery. 
It had afforded his awakened mind no satisfactory relief, and 
his intelligence revolted from its manifest absurdities In an 
appointed interview with his brother and other Protestant 
friends, at which the Bible and Nelson's Feasts and Fasts 
of the Church of England were consulted and discussed till 
midnight, he was constrained, he says, " to give place to the 
light of truth." About one o'clock in the mommg he returned 
to his lodgings, fell upon his knees, and for the first time 
prayed to God alone. No saint or angel was ever again 
invoked by him, for he was now convinced that " there is but 
one God, and one mediator between Cfod and man, ilie man 
Christ Jesus.'" He resolved, he says, to suffer no man to 
beguile him again into a voluntary humility in worshiping 
either saints or angels. His father attempted to reclaim 
him, but could not answer his ailments. His candid read- 
ing of the Scriptures entirely overthrew the sophisms by 
whidi the invocation of saints and the other errors of P" 
Vofc, I— 15* 
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pery were sustained. His quick, discerning intelfeet was 
surprised at tiie total alisence of any intimations of tlieee er 
j-ors in the divine records, 

. He formally abjured the creed of his family, and united 
with the Established Church. But his sincere heart was full 
of charity ; he speaks of the Papists in language which is 
unusual to such converts : " I iDear them witoess," he writes, 
"that they have a zeal for God, though not according to 
kaowledge. Many of them have justice, mercy, and truth, 
and may, (notwithstanding many errors in sentiment, and 
therefore in practice, thpough invincible ignorance,) be dealt 
with accordingly, since as is God's majesty so is his mercy." 
He believed that after his enlightenment he could not be 
saved among them, but that earnest men who had not been 
thus convinced, would be accepted of God in their com- 
munion ; and he dismisses the subject with a pathetic prayer 
in tlieir behalf, which might well be substituted for much of 
the severity and dogmatism with which they are commonly 
treated. Hia renuneiation of Popery relieved him of many 
superstitious troubles of mind, but deepened his religious 
anxiety. His conscience, he says, still condemned him ; 
" There waa no rest in my bones, by reason of my sin." It 
was in this state of mind that he heard Eobort Swindells pro- 
olaim on the parade-ground at Limerioli, " Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden." 

The evangelical itinerants soon penetrated to his native 
village of Newmarket. He welcomed them and joined the 
little Methodist society there ; and now, lie says, a purer 
ligKtb^antodawnuponhim, forhe saw not his "guilt only, 
but the all-suffidency of Christ^" The itinerants, true to the 
geniusofMethodism,wranglednot about ecclesiastical or dog- 
matic questions with even Papists, but proclaimed the vital 
doctrines of personal religion. In one of their assemblies, 
" I was divinely assured," he says, " that God for Christ's 
sake had forgiven me all my sins ; the Spirit of God bore 
■jvitness with my spirit that I was a child of God. I broke 
out into tf.ars of joy and love ;" and a friend bv his sidp 
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same flonsolation at the same hour.^ He lived 
now, writes his biographer, as in another world. A more 
saiutly life than he exemplified from this time down to hia 
■ieath cannot be found in the records of either Papal or 
Protestant piety. The life of Thomas Walsh, says Robert 
Southey, "might indeed almost convince a Catholic that 
saints are to be found in oflier eomnaimions as well as in 
the C3iurch of Rome." He saw in Methodism a genuine 
reproduction of the apostolic Church, and ho gave himself 
to study that he might the better promote its marvelous 
mission. Besides his native Irish language, he mastered 
the English, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; the latter was 
espedally a sublime delight to him, as the tongue ■with 
which God himself had originally spoken to man. Ho 
rose at four o'clock, and continued to do so iihe remainder 
of Ms life, to study it, and he read it often upon his knees. 
" O truly laudable and worthy study !" he exclaims, " where- 
by a man is enabled to converse witJi God, with holy angels, 
with patriarchs and prophets, and clearly to unfold to men 
tJie mind of God from the language of God !" He believed 
even that a divine inspiration helped him in these sacred 
studies ; and sudi was his success with them, that probably 
no man ever excelled him in the knowledge of the word of 
God. His memory was a concordance of the entire Bible. 
No Catholic saint ever pored more assiduously or devoutly 
over his Breviary than did this remarkable man over the 
original Scriptures during the rest of his life. His studies 
were intermixed with ejaculations of praise and supplication. 
"Turning his face to the wall, and lifting up his heart and 
countenance to heaven, with his arms clasped about hia 
breast, he would stand for some time before the Lord in 

» Sonliej (chtip, 23) refers to liie piiaaageofSoriptareat theutteiance at 
wiiish Walsh' B mind was lellaved, as affording to tlie peydiologiet "a, 
ourionBillviatrationofMethodJet oonvecBionB." It-wae, " Who is this fliat 
oomatii i'rom Edom, with dyed gormoots ftom Bozrah ; this that is glo- 
rioiiB in his apparel, traveling in the greatness of his strength?" Southey 
■was evidently ignorant of the evangelioal applicaUon which 00 
unci Walsh himself gavo to the sublime tfisl. 
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solemn recolkctjon, and ^ain return to his work."*^ Mean- 
while his cry was, " I fain would rest in Thee ! I thirst for 
the divine life. 1 pray for the Spirit of illumination. I cast 
my soul upon Jesus Christ, the God of glory, and the Re- 
deemer of the world. I desire to be conformable unto himj 
his 'friend, servant, disdple, and sacrifice !" Such was this 
good, this sublime man, a noble trophy, won by the illiterate 
preadiers of Methodism from the abject superstitious of 
Popery. In reading the brief record of liis life, we seem to 
have before us a combination and impersonation of the 
Hebraic grandeur of the old prophets, the mystic piety 
of the papal saints, and the Scriptural intelligence and 
purity of Protestantism. 

He contemplated with a sentiment of awe the respon- 
sibility of the Clmstian ministry, and entered upon it with 
a ti'embling hesitancy and humility. " Lord Jesus !" he 
prayed in view of it, " Lord Jeans, I lay my soul at thy 
feet, to be taught and governed by thee. Take the vail 
from the mystery, and show me the truth as it is in thy- 
self; be thou my sun and star by day and by night." 
Once in the ranks of the lay ministry no contemporary 
member of it became more eminent for zea!, labors, or 
suiferings. He. walked thirty miles to his first appoint- 
ment, which was in a bam, wid amid the contradictions and 
mockery of some, and the tears of others, preached with an 
effect that demonstrated the genuineness of his mission. 
He proclaimed his message with remarkable power every 
day for some weeks at Limerick ; and his awakened hear- 
ers sometimes could not be induced to leave the spot 
where they heard him till they received the peace of God. 
He went like a flame of fire through Leinster and Con- 
naught, preaching twice and thrice a day, usually in the 
open air. Multitudes of all denominations attended his 
miuistrations, and before long he was known all around the 
country. His command of the Irish tongue gave him 
great advantage with the native Papists. Thoy flocked to 

"Lifo, Qlccliap. IB. 
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hear their own rude but touching language ; they wept, 
smote their breasts, and invoked the Virgin with sobhirg 
voices, and declared themselves ready to follow him as a 
saint over the world. The beggars would gather around 
him as he passed, and, melting under his words, would 
kneel dowa in the streets and weep and pray. A Papist 
who had saved his earnings to leave to a priest or friar, for 
masses for his soul when he should be dead, called upon 
Walsh, beting him to take the money and the responsi- 
bility of praying his soul out of purgatory. " No man can 
forgive your sine," said the preacher ; " the gift of God 
cannot be purchased with money ; only the blood of Christ 
can cleanse from sin." The astonished Romanist was 
deeply affected, and cried earnestly to God, while Walsh 
knelt by his side, and prayed for him in Irish. A native, 
with whom he was conversing in English, became enraged 
at his religious warnings, and deoUred that "although he 
should be shot for it he would have satisfaction," adding, 
with an oath, " thou shalt never deceive another, for I am 
I'esolved to be ti.e death of thee jusfc cow." Walsh inune- 
diately reproved him in Irish, " Why didst thou not speak 
so to me in the be^ning?" exd(um.ed the excited man. 
" The lion became a lamb," says the preacher, " while I let 
him know in Irish what Christ had done for sinners. He 
departed with a broken heart." ^* When preaching in Irish, 
hearers who did not understand his speech were, neverthe- 
less, sometimes sfeiitten by his earnest and affecting man- 
ner, and an instance is related of a man who, hearing him in 
Dublin, was thus " cut to the heart." 

- It is admitted that no man contributed more than Walsh 
to the diffiision of Methodism in Ireland.^^ The Roman 
priests were alarmed at his success, and instigated mobs 
against him.' On his way to Eosorea he was assailed by 

" " It ia an old maxim in Iraland," aays Southej, " When jon plead 
for your life, plead in Irish." " It haa a peeiiliailj affecting expressive- 
ness, particularij witi leforenoa to the things of GoiL" Morgan's lifa 
of Thomas Walsh. 

™ Southej' 9 Wesley, eliap. E3. 
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seventy-eight men armed with clubs ; he was surprised at 
their illogical hub Hibernian generosity, for they pro- 
posed to bring a "dei^yman of the English Churcli and a 
Eoman priest to convert him to either faith, as he 
pleased, and then to let Mm depart in peace. He told 
them that he came not to discuss opinions, but to preach 
against the wickedness of any or all parties. This seemed 
incomprehensible to them. They, nevertheless, oiTered him 
his liberty if he would swear not to eome to Eoscrea again ; 
but he would have suffered martyrdom rather than make 
such a pledge. They hurried him away, therefore, raging 
like wild beasts, to put him into a well, which they had se- 
cured for the purpose ; but his calm and courageous bearing 
excited the admiration of some of the mob, and while one 
party cried vehemently tha,t he should go into the water, 
another swore he should not. Tlie parish minister inter- 
fered, and had him taken to an iun. The mob brought him 
out again, and it being market-day, he bravely took his 
stand among the throng in the street and began to preach ; 
but some of the crowd seizing him by the back, hurried 
him out of the town. He at last got upon his horse, and, 
taking off his hat, prayed for some time in their midst, and 
then addressed them in a persuasive exhortation. " I came 
off Irom them at length," he writes, "in pea«e of conscience 
and serenity of mind," They had not conquered him ; he 
resumed his labors in the town, and Methodism was se- 
curely planted there. 

He traveled toward Cork, proclaiming the Gospel as he 
went. In a town near that city, sergeants, sent by a magis- 
trate, arrived to seize him as he was about to preach 
beneath a tree. He opened his Bible at the text, Job 
xxi, 3 ; " Swfer me that I may speak^ and after that I have 
spoken, mock on.'" The officers, interested at'first by the 
singularity of the text, and afterward by his eloquence, 
heard him attentively through the sermon. They then 
conducted h i'i^ to the magistrate, who demanded a promisft 
that he would preach there no more. He asked if there 
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were no swearers, drunkards, and Sabbath-breakers in the 
town. "There are," was the reply. He refused to give 
the required promise, but intimated that if no reformation 
ensued among such offenders after he had preached there a 
few times, lie would trouble them no more. This, how 
ever, was not satisfactory, and he was sent away to prison. 
The whole town seemed moved on his behalf, for his re- 
markable character and talents impressed all who heard 
him. Several persons accompanied hira into the prison, 
where they spent the time in singing hymns. Ilie in- 
habitants of the town aait bedding and provisions for 
him, and he preached to a multitude without, which cs- 
tended as iar as his ■voice conld reach through the grated 
window. He afterward revisited tie place repeatedly, 
as he had declared he would; and years later, his biogra- 
pher records that there were yet remaining on the spot, 
living fruits of his labors and sufferings. In the north of 
Ireland he was stil! more severely treated by Protestant 
assailants ; his life was periled several weeks with a fever, 
occasioned by exposures in his attempt to escape his Chris- 
tian persecutors. 

His name became well known among the Roman Catholic 
churches fiiroughout the country. The common people 
would hear him. notwithstanding the remonstrances of their 
priests, and many were turned not only from Popery, but 
from flagrant vices to repentance and a holy life. All kinds 
of derogatory reports were spread abroad to deter them from 
his preaching. In donmel the priest assured his congre- 
gation that the eloquent itmerant had been a servant boy to 
a certain priost, and that having stolen his master's books, 
he had by that means learned to preach, and was now avail- 
ing himself of his newly-acquired art for a better living. At 
Cork the Papists crowded to hear him, and many were con- 
verted; the priests were greatly irritated, and one of them 
affirmed publicly that "as for that Walsh, who had some 
lime before turned heretic, and went about preaching, he had 
been dead long ago, and he who then preached in this way 
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was the devil in his shape," Siioh was the onlj r 
which they could account to the ignorant multitude for the 
power of his discourses. The people, nevertheless, ran after 
him, and wept and cried aloud under his word as he j 
elMmed it on mountains and highways, in meadows p at 
houses, prisons, and ships. They often followed him wh n 
the sermon was concluded, begging for further n tru ti 
They would come to his rooms to entreat his coun els a d 
prayers, and kneeling down under his exhortati s w Id 
begin to call with tears upon the Virgin and Apostles, till he 
could check them and teach them better. 

As it was Wesley's habit to transpose his preachers often, 
Walsh was sent to London, where be did much good among 
his Irish countrymen. He addressed them in their own 
language in Moorfields and at Short's Gardens, and they 
crowded to hear their native tongue so eloquently used. He 
preached constantly twice a day, and with such fervor that 
one of his intimate friends says it is scarcely possible to en- 
able a stranger to conceive of tte glow of his soul, and the 
enei^y of his spirit on these occasions ; " such a sluice of 
divine oratory ran through the whole of his language as is 
rarely to be met with."^^ Wesley called him "that 
blessed man;" "wherever he preached," he adds, "the 
word, whether in English or Irish, was sharper than a two- 
edged sword, I do not remember ever to have known a 
preacher who in so few years as he remained upon earth was 
an instrument of converting so many sinners,"" In Lon- 
don he had frequent discussions with the Jews. He attend- 
ed their synagogues, and his intimate knowledge of Hebrew 
enabled him to reason with them out of their own original 
Scriptures. 

During nine years did this remarkable man pursue his 
tireless and luminous course. It was closed at last, as we 
shall hereafter see, by a death of singular mental anguish, but 
final triumph, presenting a startling lesson well worthy tha 
study of the best of men. 

" Motgac'B Life of Walsh, eiiBp. 15. "Mjles'B, Cliroii. Hist,, p. S4, 
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The Methodist itinerants in Ireland, visited frequently by 
the Wesleys, and stimulated, if not, indeed, led on, by this 
t.£j.ented and flaming native preacher, planted their cause in 
most of fie eoimtry. It was destined to pass through 
many yioissitiides, and to show its energy at times as much 
by endurance as byprogress; but its root struck ineradicably 
into tlie soil, and it is not perhaps too much to say tJiat it 
saved Protestantism in many parts of the island. Perse- 
cutions subsided ; Wesley in later life was receiYed with 
veneration as an apostte; "the scandal of the cross," he 
wrote, "has ceased, and all the kingdom, rich and poor, 
Papists and Protestants, behave with courtesy, nay, with 
good-will." He rejoiced at last over a larger society in 
Dublin than anywhere else in the United Kingdom, except 
London, He directed his course toward the island al- 
ways with a, peculiar interest, and the time he spent there in 
his numerous visits amounted to at least six years. 
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LABOIffi OF THE CALVINISTIC METHODISra: 
1*744-1750. 

■Wiitefield'HtMrdViBitto America— His dimgerous eiokneaain Maine— 
Toatimoniala agMuet Mm — His SnooesB — Thfl Cape BcBton Expedi- 
tion— Hia Boception at Pbfladslpliia — Siugolar Eeli^oiis Intorastin 
Tirfpiua — Majylsnd^Hs goeato Bermuda ^ — Heombatks forEcglond 
— Iiabora of Howell Hania^TliB Coimtaaa of HimlSngdoQ traveling in 
Wales — "Wliitefield toives in London — Eev. John Newton — White- 
flold in SootlaDd — His Ttayele in England — Hemarliable Couverfflon ^ 
Bishop Lavington^B Attacks — Charles Wefflej and Whitefield preach.- 
ing amid the Alarms of Barthquatea in London. 

Whilb Wesley and lus Arminiaii colaborers were succeas. 
fttUy spreading Methodism during the present period, 
Whitefield and the other CaJvinistio agents of the move- 
ment were hardly less active, Whitefield re-emharked for 
America in August, 1744. He arrived a^ York, Maine, in 
disabled health, after a passage of eleven weeks. Three 
weeks he lingered between life and death, but preadied re- 
peatedly though he had to be carried like a child. After 
one of his sermons he was talcen home and laid near the fire ; 
his friends wept around him, and he heard them say, " He ia 
gone." He supposed himself dying, but " recollecting," he 
says, " the life and power which spread all around, while 
expecting to stretch into eternity 1 thought it was worth, 
dying for a thousand times." ' The venerable Moody, pas- 
tor of York, still remembered for both his piety and his 
humor, attended him, and welcomed him in the name o"f " all 
feitbful ministers in New England." But on arriving at Bos. 
ton he found the good pastor's welcome not entirely veri- 
* PhiUp'a Life and Times ofWhitefield, chap. 14. 
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lied. Harvard College had issued a "teslJmony" against 
ium, and not a few dergymen opposed liim in a similar 
manner. Hostile " testimonies " signed by ministers came 
out almost every day.^ Piftsen pastors, assembled at Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts, published one in his favor. " But," he 
writes, "amid all this smoke a blessed fire broke out ; the 
awakened souls were as eager as ever to hear." He was 
admitted, though with reluctance, to the pulpits of Coleman, 
Sewall, Wehh, and Gee. He began to expound at six o'clock 
in the morning, as ho had done in Scotland, and though this 
hour was now before' full daylight in that latitude, he usually 
had two thousand hearers. He found occasion also to re 
joiee over the results of his former labors. Twenty pas- 
tors at least ,a«knowIedged that they had not been converted 
till he came among them. Tennent had been abroad itiner- 
ating since his last visit, and so extensive tad been the 
" awakening," that many supposed the latter-day glory had 
come, and that a nation was to be born in a day, Panatics 
marred the good work, and hence the reaction at Harvard 
College aud elsewhere. 

WMtefield's presence and eloquence could not long be 
resisted anywhere. Some favorable incidents also occurred 
to help him at this visit. An accomplished wit of the city 
used to entertMn convivial parties over tlie bottle with 
scraps from his sermons and imitations of his manner. He 
was present in the church one day to get new specimens, 
but when supplied eould not make his way out through the 
crowd. The word, meanwhile, took effect on his consdeoce. 
He went afterward to one of the city pastors, " full of hor- 
ror ;" and seeking WMtefield, be^ed his pardon. Other 
equally remarkable conversions deepened the popular inter- 
est. The expedition against Cape Breton was preparing in 
the raty; such at last was Wlitpfield's power over the 
populace, that Sherburne, one of the commissioners, insisted 
on his favoring it publicly, as " otherwise the serious people 
would be discouraged from enlisting." He gave them a 
' Qilliea'a Memoira of Whitefleld, oliap. 12. 
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motto for their flag,' after "which great (lumbers enlist- 
ed." They wiahed him to become one of their chaplaina, 
but he had better work. He preached a sermon to them, 
and sent them to the North with the enthusiasm of crusaders. 
In six weelta news came of the fell of Louisburgh, when be 
delivered a thaiksgiving sermon to a great multitude, who 
flocked from all quarters. The spirit of the Puritan com- 
monwealth sjall survived in New EnglMid, and Whitefieid 
evidently relished it. 

He had now reconquered the people, if not their pastors. 
It was proposed to build him " the largest pla«e of worship 
that was ever seen in America," but he lefl them for other 
fields : for the EastwaJ'd as far as Caaco Bay ; for Cape Cod 
as for as North Yarmouth ; for Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut ; preaching twice a day to thousands. " And though," he 
writes, " there was much smoke, yet every day I had more 
and more convincing proof that a blessed Gospel fire had 
been kindled in the hearts of both ministers and people." 

At Philadelphia he was heartily welcomed. The society 
which occupied the house that was erected for him at 
his former visit, wished to settle him there, and offered 
him a salary of four hundred pounds per annuni, and half 
the year for his itinerant labors. He found that his 
previous visit had left a profound effect ; Gilbert Tennent's 
"feet were blistered" in walfeing to and fro visiting the 
awaJiened.* 

He was gratefully surprised on reaching Virginia to leam 
that a volume of his sermons had produced an extraordinary 
religious interest. A gentleman who had obtained a copy in- 
vited some of his neighbors to hear them read at his house. 
Soon it could not accommodate the throng who gathered for 
the purpose every Sunday, and they erected a " meeting- 
house merely for reading." No one dared to offer publia 
prayer on these OMaaions, as none had ever been accus- 
tom^ to do so; yet deep religious convictions sprejid 
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among them, and " they could not keep from crying out and 
weeping hitterly," ' The reader was invited ahroad with 
his volume, and the " awakening " extended to several 
towns. Tenneat and Blair viaited them soon after ; a pas- 
tor by the name of Robmaon took chaise of them for some 
time, and in 1747 there were four chapels in the neighbor 
hood of Hanover which had sprung from this singular 
excitement.' 

Whitefield passed on rapidly to his Orphan House at 
Bethesda, near Savannah, but paused not long there. Re- 
turning northward, his preaching was attended with great 
success in Maryland. "The Gospel is moving southward," 
he writes; " the harvest is promising ; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds has come." His travels in that region, including 
some excursions into Pennsylvania, comprised three hundred 
miles. " Thousands and thousands are ready to hear the 
Gospel," he says, "and scarce anybody goes out hut my- 
self. Now is the time for etirring !" It is not surprising 
that when he arrived in Philadelphia again he writes that he 
had almost continually a burning fever. Yet he expresses 
great r^ret that he omitted one night, (to oblige his friends,) 
and purposes to do so once more, that they might not charge 
him with self-murder, "But," he adds, "I hope yet to die 
in the pulpit, or soon after I come out of ii." They were 
prophetic words. 

At New York he preached with his usual power and suc- 
cess, and wrote, "I shall go to Boston as an arrow from a 
bow, if Jesus strengthen ma" He was soon there, and 
found all opposition subdued. He wrote to Tenncnt that 
"the arrows of conviction flew and stuck fast," and that he 
was "determined to die fighting, though it bo upon his 
stumps." This was enthusiasm, doubtless, but it was sucli 

' Morris's NnrraSve. Philip's WMWflold, chap. 14. Samnol Morris 
vus'ths gostlaman y/ha abCdnGd and reud the sermons. He and his 
Bseodates were called Lutherana. They were required hj law to attend 
the Jitabliahed Church or take somo diSBCntiiig dosignation. Thoy knew 
not at flret what title ki aaeume, but at last chose the ({reat Reformer's 
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enthusiasm as makes heroes. The -world disdains it no- 
where but in religion, where it is most befitting and moat 
aeeded. With Whitefield it was no t.pasmodic impulse; 
it had lasted now more than ten years, and was to sustain 
him in scarcely diminished labors during a quarter of a een- 
tury more, till, in accordance with his expressed hope, he 
should descend from the pulpit to. die. 

He traveled during the first tour of his present American 
visit about eleven hundred miles ; but we cannot trace, by 
the slight data that remain, his repeated excursions north 
ward and southward. They were, however, incessant. His 
passage among the colonies aeemod as the flight of an arch- 
angel, beheld with delight and awe by the wondering 
people. 

In 1748 he departed for the Bermudas on a«;ount of his 
health. Before leaving he wrote from North Carolma: 
"I am here hunting-in the woods, these ungospelized wilds, 
for sinners. It is pleasant work, though my body is weak 
and erazy." " Pray for me," he added, " as a dying man ; 
but pray that I may not go off as a snuf. I would 
fain die blazing, not with human glory, but with the love of 
Jesus." But never did " a dying man " seek health as did 
Whitefield among the Bermudas. He spent more than 
three months on the islands, preaching almost daily twice 
or thrice, sometimes in the churches, sometimes in the open 
air. One week, he says, it being rainy, he preached "only 
five times " in private houses ; " ' faint, yet pursuing,' must 
DC my motto yet." He was entertained with much respect 
and hospitality by the island dignitaries, civil and clerical, 
and the common people soon appreciated his remarkable 
lalenta with enthusiasm, as they had done wherever he nad 
been. The churches were crowded, while hundreds usually 
thronged about the doors and windows. There was a 
visible improvement in the people from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath; they were " affected as in t3i6 days of old at home." 
One week he preached, besides the Sabbath services, two 
funeral sermons aii<l five discourses in private houses. He 
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went, in fine, from island to island, church to diurcli, house 
to house, laboring as if the judgment day were immediately 
to he revealed ; and when he preached his fcewell sermon, 
t]ie whole audience wept aloud, as if parting from an old 
and endeared pastor. He could hear the crowd of negroes 
outside sohhiug with grief, and -wept himself, unahle to 
resist the general and contagious sorrow, "Surely," he 
exclaimed, as he left them, "a great work has been begun 
in some souls at Bermuda." A hundred ponnds were 
spontaneoiisly raised for his Orphan House, and the ship in 
which he departed was supplied by the grateful islanders 
with a superabundance of provisions for his comfort on the 
passage. He had extended the movement of Methodism to 
theee isles of the sea; in a few years more l^esley's 
asaistante were to follow him, and to spread it through all 
the British colonies of the West Indies. He embarked for 
England in June, 1748. 

MeMiwhile Howell Harris was pursuing his missionary 
itineracy in Wales. He was, says Wesley, a powerful 
orator, both by nature and grace ; but he owed nothing 
to art or education.^ He was also an apostle in labors^ 
travels, and trials. Persecutions and mobs opposed him in 
Wales, as they had Wesley in England. In Brecknock- 
shire and Carmarthenshire espedally, the Methodlsis " were 
hunted like partridges." Harris gives an account of a single 
" round " of his travels in South and North Wales, in which 
he had gone, during nine weeks; over thirteen counties, 
traveled one hundred and fifty miles each week, and 
preached twice a day, and some days three or four times, 
la this journey he had not taken off his clothes for seven 
nights together, being obliged to meet 1jie people, and 
preach at midnight, or very early in the morning, to avoid 
persecution. Many of his followers were carried before the 
magistrates and fined for assembling together. Near the 
town of Bala, where he was almost murdered at a former 
visit, he was again attacked, and struck on the head witii a 
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stone, but escapei3 unhurt. " I never," he writes, " saw 
saoh crowds come to hear. Many hearts and doors have 
been opened lately."'' 

In May, 1748, Lady Huntingdon started on a tour 
through Wales, aficompanied hy two noble hut devout 
women, Lady Anne and Lady Franees Hastiniga, They 
were met at ^ Bristol by tie leading Welsh evangelists, 
Howell Harris, Griffith Jones, Daniel Rowlaids, and 
Howell Davies. They journeyed hy brief stages, stopping 
at almost every village for a public religious service. Two 
of the preachers proclaimed the word every day as tbey 
went, and thus scattered the seed of the truth over a large 
range of the country. At Treveeea, afterward noted as the 
seat of lier " school of the prophets," she passed several 
days. Some eight or ten clergymen and lay evangelists 
met her there, and preached funr or five limes daily to 
gt;eat congregations gathered from all the surrounding 
country. "The influence of the Spirit of God," wrote 
Lady, Frances Hastings, " was evidentiy afforded with his 
word, and many were added unto the Lord." ^ Rowlands's 
sermons seem especially to have been attended with extra- 
ordinary effect; immense assemblies were moved by the 
truth, as a forest by the wind, and prayed aloud for the 
Divine mercy. The societies were encouraged and forti. 
fied by this seasonable visit. " On a review of all I have 
heard and seen during the last few weeks," wrote the 
countess on her return, " I am constrained to exclaim, 
' Bless the Lord, O my soul ; and all that is . within me , 
bless Ms holy name !' Many on these solemn occasions, 
there is reason to believe, were brought out of nature's 
deepest darkneip into the marvelous Jight of the all-glorious 
Gospel of Christ." 

She arrived in London with Howell Harris and Howell 
Davis in .time to receive Whitefield, who, after an absence 
of four years, reappeared among his old friends flaming with 
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luiabated zeal. He wafe i-eoeived with enthusiasm, and 
the Tabemade was soon again thronged. John Newton, 
one of the ministerial notabilities of the last century, and 
tile well-known friend of Cowper, describes the scene there 
as quite marvelous. He used to rise at four o'clock in the 
morning to heai' the great orator at his five o'clock servieei 
and says he has seen Moorfields as full of the lanterns of 
the worshipers before daylight as the Haymarket was fiill 
of ikmbeaus oa opera nights. "1 bless God," he aijds, 
" that I have lived in his time." 

He now began his chaplaincy at Lady Huntingdon's resi- 
dence, but could not long be content with the city. In Sep- 
tember, 1748, he departed on his third visit to Scotland ; 
Bateman, the Methodist vicar of St. Bartholomew's, and 
both the Wesleys supplying his place at the countess's man- 
sion till his retm'n. His zeal and eloquence again prevailed 
against all opposition in the North. Two synods and one 
presbytery discussed the propriety of discoimtenanoing him. 
AU unfavorable, rumors were canvassed before them, but 
only to his advantage, for a more disinterested, guileless 
man than Whitefield never lived. At Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow he was greeted by congregations almost as -vast as had 
[ about him at Moorfields and Kennington Com- 
Grateful groups came to inform him of his former 
useftilness in theh' conversion. At Cambuslang the old 
scenes of mteresE were revived. The pertinadons " Seced- 
ers " still complained that he did not " preach up the Solemn 
League and Covenant." " I jireach up the covenant of 
gra*e," replied Whitefield, and sped his way, superior to all 
partisan and polemic strifes. 

He returned to England, where he was attended by his 
eld triumphs. Thei^ was, he wrote to Lady Huntingdon, 
a great stirring among the dry bones at Birstal and Kings- 
wood, At Plymouth, the scene of former perseeulions, a 
"tabemade" had been built for him, and the city "seemed 
quite a new plaee." Kinsman, afterward distinguished in 
Ei^land as a successful evangelist, was one of his eonverta 

VV,,. J._20 
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thore. A youth had climbed a tree to hear and miiniu him. 
Whitefield, attracted by his outrages, cried, " Come down, 
Zaccheus, come down, and receive the Lord Jesus Christ" 
The appeal was effectual, and the young man became not 
cnly a convert but a zealous preacher. 

At Tavistock he was mobbed, A bull and dogs were 
brought and set upon the assembly while he was praying. 
He prevailed over the rabble, however, and delivered his 
message. At Exeter a persecutor came to the field-preach- 
ing with his pocket full of stones to throw at him ; he stood 
with one in his hand, ready for the convenient moment, but 
the word struck his conscience; he dropped his missilea and 
made his way to the preacher, contritely acknowledging, 
" Sir, I came here to break your head, but God has broken 
my heart." He became a genuine Christian and an orna- 
ment to the Church.* 

Having traversed the west of England to the extent of six 
hundred miles, spreading through all his course a marvelous 
sensation, he returned to London in March, 1749. He and 
■Wesley now exdianged pulpits. They were bound together 
by their common Christian spirit, their common success, and 
their common persecutions. It Was about this time that Lav- 
ington, Bishop of Exeter, sacrificed the dignity of his office 
by assailing them with merciless severity in his pamphlet, 
entitled, " The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists com- 
pared," to which both the evangelists wrote replies. Soon 
aflcr his elevation to the see of Exeter, Lavington delivered 
a charge to his clei^, which was said to refieot severely 
on the Methodists. A forgery, pretending to be this ad- 
dress, was printed in London. The prelate charged the 
counterfeit on the Methodist leaders in a public " Declara- 
tion." They denied it peremptorily, and its printer after- 
ward confessed the fraud, and exonerated them from any 
direct or indirect collusion with him; Lady Huntingdon 
communicated this confession to Lavington, and demanded 
a retraction of his Declaration. He treated Sier appeal with 

' Glllies'a ■Whitefield, diap. 14. 
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Silent contempt till she threatened to make piihlic the actual 
state of tba case, when he sent her a note " apoI<^zing to 
feer ladyslup and the Messrs. Whitefield aad Wesley for the 
harak and imjuat censures which he was led to pass oh them, 
from the supposition that they were in some measure con- 
cerned in and had countenanced the late imposition od the 
public," He even requested them to "awept his unfeigned 
r^ret at having imjiistly wounded their feelings, and exposed 
them to the odium of the world." '^ This aekaowledgment 
was not, however, made by him publicly, as it should have 
been, in order to coimteract his hasty " Declaration." Tlie 
countess herself gave the recantation to the publia The 
bishop would not pardon this necessary act, and vented his 
indignatioa ia relentless attacks on the Methodists. His 
traots on their "Enthusiasm" exaggerated their real iaults, 
and imputed to them many that were monstrous fictions. 
The historian of the times cannot show a greater kindness to 
his memory than to pass these flagrant publications with the 
least possible allusion. They are known in our day only 
by the triumph of the cause tiey impeached, a cause 
whose early mcidental defects the Christian world is not 
willing to set off against its beneficent results,^^ 

Whitefield could not remain long in London; he was 
feeble in health -there, and soon unable to hold a pen. Again 
he started on his old routes. At Portsmouth he preached 
to a great assembly amid damoroua OHtcries ; but before 
he closed the leader of the opposition was subdued, and " re- 
ceived him into his home with tears of shame and juy,"^^ 
He passed into Wales, and had a triumphant progress 

1" SeeHalBtterin Lady HuatJngdoa'sLSfo and Times, ohap.'T. "RucU," 
Bays tha aulior of this work, "wae the reoantntion of this wilj- prelate 
Wt it wae oiilj in tho langiiagB of hjpooriay.'* 

" Wesley showed hk characteiiBtio kindness of heart when, eome yeiira 
later, wHla at Exeter, he wrote in his Journal : " I was weli pleased to 
partake of the Lord's Supper with my old opponent, Bishop Liiviiigton. 
O may we ait dowo together in the kingdom of our Fatfiyrl" {Journal, 
Anno 1763.) 

'Thilip'B Whitafiold, eliap. 16. 
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tiirough its towns and villages. " Jesus," he wrote, " rides 
on in the chariot of the everlasting Gospel." He preached, 
mostly out of doors, in eight counties, and to more than a 
hundred thousand hearers. Throughout eight hundred miles 
fle had conquered all opponents ; " not a dog stirred a 
tongue." Magistrates and people beheld him with respect, 
if not with awe. Twenty thousand were sometimes pres- 
ent, and many prayed and wept aloud under his sermons, 
"I think," he says, "we had not one dry meeting." Ee 
turning, he went to Exeter, not to answer Lavington's slan- 
ders, but to counteract them by the preaching of the Gospel. 
He proclaimed it there in the fields with great power. At 
one of his sermons the prelate and some of his clergy stood 
near, gazing on an assembly of ten thousand of the common 
people, many of whom trembled under the word, while 
others threw stones at the head of the preacher. He went 
iiito Yorkshire and preached for Grinxshaw at Haworth to 
six thousand hearers, and administered the Lord's Supper to 
a thousand. Wesley's^preachers and people invited him to 
Leeds, where he addressed an assembly of ten thousand. 
Charles Wesley met him on the highway and took him to 
Newcastle, where he preached repeatedly in the Wesleyan 
chapel, but finding the crowd, too great turned out into the 
fields. Many were his converts through aJl these r^iona, 
some of whom afterward laid the foundations of the Dissent- 
ing Churches which now flourish there. ^' 

He returned frec[uently to London, where "thousands on 
thousands crowded to hear," and conversions were continu- 
ally occurring. In the early part of 1750 repeated earth 
qualtes alarmed the metropolis; Charles Wesley and White- 
field were 'in the city, and presented a sublime example of 
ministerial faithfulness amid the general trepidation. On the 
8th of March, while the former was rising in the pulpit of the 
Foundry to preach, at five o'clock in the morning, the earth 
moved through all London and Westminster with a strong, 
jarring motion, and a rumbling noise like distant thunder. 
'! Philip's Whiteficld, obftp. 16. 
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The walls of the Foundry trembled ■ a great agitation M 
lowed among the p [ le lut Wesley cued alo d to them, 
"Therefore will we not feir tho gh the ea th be moved, 
and the hills be carr ed nto the m 1st of the sea for the 
Lord of Hoste is with us tho God uf Jacob s o r refuge." 
His heart, he says was filled h fa th h s m th with 
words, " shaking the r souls as well as the r bod es * The 
sulaterranean shocks ecu re I dur ng se e a! daj s Multi- 
tudes flodced to the ea ly Methndi t serv ee n deep alarm. 
The Westminster end of he n: etropol s as crowded with 
coaches and people flying precipitately, and London "looked 
like a sacked city." Throughout a whole night many of the 
alarmed people knocked at the Foundry door, entreating ad- 
mittance, though "our poor people," writes Wesley, " were 
calm and quiet as at any other time." During one of these 
terrible nights Tower Hill, Moorfields, and Hyde Park were 
filled with lam^iting men, women, and children ; Whitefield 
stood among them in Hyde Park preaching at midnight, A 
deep moral impression followed these events. They gave 
origin to many tracts and sermons, and the courage and 
labors of the Methodist evangelists could not fail to secure 
the reverence of the people. 

On the morning in which Charles Wesley stood preaching 
within the trembling walls of the Foundry, John Wesley as- 
sembled the Conference of 1750 in Bristol — a date at which 
opens a new period of our narrative. 

'• Jiiokson'a Clmrlos Wosloy, cliap. 17, 
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CHAPTER V. 

■DEVELOPMENT OF 0PIWI0N8 AST) ECONOMY BY THE 
OOlO'EKEH'OEa, FEOM Ili5 TO 1750. 

The Conferenc* of ITiS ~ Us Compoeition— Its Theolo^oal ZHBcnseions — 
la the "Witn^s of the Spirit invariable in Cocveraion ! — Saaoliliiai- 
tion — Tecrihle Preaching — Churdi QoTernmont — "Wesley's High 
Choroh Views — fiord King's Primitive Church— Wesley still designed 
not to form a peimanent Beet— The Session of 1743 — Laymen ad- 
mia^ble — Progress of Opimon -— Faith and Worta — Neoenaltj of the 
Lay Ministry declared — Its Divina Eight aoluiowladged — Ordination 
antidpated — Exhortora teot^nized — Importauoe of Local Preaohera 
and EihortorB — First JAsl of Circuits — Season of 1747 — Its Mem- 
bers — Private JndgmMit and Fraa DiscusMon — Eelation of Faith t*) 
Assurance — Corraotion of Wesley's Opinion on the Suhjoot — OautJona 
respeelingSanctiflcation— What is a Chnroh 1 — Divine Eli;ht of Epij- 
oopaoy denied— SesMon of 1748 —NDmber ol CmraiiB — The Fiinnation 
of Sodeties resumed — Conference of 1749 — A Scheme uf General 
Dnion — Assistants distinguished &om Helpers — Quarterly Meetings 
ordered— Boot Diatribution-Soseion of ITSO — FxtoordinaryEesuUa 
of the frat Decade of Methodism. 

The aecondCouferenoewasheldinBristol, August 1st, 1745. 
John Hodges, rector of Wenvo, Wales, was the only regular 
dergyman who was present besides the Wesleys. One lay- 
man, MarmadukeGwynne,' and seven lay preachers, Thomas 
Eichards, Samuel Larwood, Thomas Meyrick, James Wheat- 
ley,^ Eietard Moss, John Slocotnbe, anil Herbert Jenkins, 
met with them. The deliberations related to questions of 
theology and church economy. As at the first conference, 
all dogmatic subjects not immediately concerned in personal 
religion were avoided ; Justification, Sanotification, and the 
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Witnesa of the Spirit were especially di^eusseii. It was 
asked, Is assurance absolutely necessary to our being in the 
favor of God? or may there possibly be some exempt 
cases ? We dare not positively say there are not, was the 
answer.' " Is it indispensably necessary to final salvation 1 
Suppose in a Papist, or in general among those who never 
heard it preached ? Love hopeth all things. We know not 
how far any of ttese may fall under the case of invincible 
ignorance. Does a man believe any longer than he sees a 
rocohdled Godi We conceive not. But we allow there 
may be infinite degrees in seeicg God, even as many as 
there are between him who sees the sun when it shines on 
his eyelids closed, and him who stands with his eyes wide 
open in the fiill blaze of his beams. Does faith supersede 
(set aside the necessity of) holmess or good works 1 In no- 
wise; so far from it that it implies both, as a cause does its 
effect. When does inward sanctification begin t In the 
moment we are justified. The seed of every virtue is then 
sown m the soul. From that time the believer gradually 
dies to sm and grows in grace. Yet sin remains in him, 
yea, the seed of all sin, till he is sanctified throughout in 
spirit, soul, and body. Is it ordinarily given till a little be- 
fore death'! It is not to those that expect it no sooner, 
nor consequently ask for it^ at least not in feith. But would 
not one who was thus sanctified be incapable of worldly 
business i He would be fer more capable of it than ever, 
as going through all without distraetion." 

It was also asked whether some of the assistants did not 
preach too much on the wrath and too little on the love of 
God, and answered: "We fear they have leaned to that 
extreme, and hence some of their hearers may have lost 
the joy of Mth. Need we ever preach the terrors of the 
Lord to those who know they are accepted of him 9 No, 
it is folly so to do ; for love h to them the strongest of all 
motives," 

While the conference thus avoided as much* as possible 
'MiiiTiWa of ttcWealejanCoofotonccs, etc., vol. i, p. 22. Lt>ndon,iai2. 
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tme^etitial polemics — the polemics, however, wliich have 
most engrossed theological parties, and most distracted 
Christendom — it showed a decided progress of opinion on 
ecclesiastical questions.' It was providential, perhaps, that 
Wesley's aentimenta on Church order and ecclesiastical 
prerogatives were at first somewhat rigid, and known to he 
"so, otherwise he might have suffered more seriously in hia 
[^elation to tho national Church, and swung away, with his 
increasing followers, into perilous ecclesiastical novelljes 
and experiments. It was as providential, however, that 
with the advancing necessities of Methodism he was led to 
increasing liberality on such questions, until finally he was 
prepared, when the great exigency which required the 
special organization of American Methodism arrived, to 
practically disown the most important High-Church preju- 
dioes by the most important ecclesiastical act of his life— 
aa act whichhas given to the world an example of Apos- 
tolic Episcopacy without the usual adventitious dignities or 
pretensions of prelacy, or even a daim of Apostolic Succes- 
won or of any Scriptural or other authority lugher than 
that of practical ^pediency itself. 

At the present Conference it was asked : " Is not the will 
of our governors a law V The Miswer was emphatic : " No ; 
not of any governor, temporal or spiritual. Therefore, if 
any bishop wills that I should not preach the Gospel, his 
wiU is no law tb me. But what if ho produce a law against 
your preaching? I am to obey Gfod rather than man," 
To the question, "Is Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Independent 
Church government most agreeable to reason?" a, reply 
was given which pi^ents the true rationale of Church order, 
" The plain origin of Church government," says this answer, 
" seems to be this : Christ sends forth a preacher of the 
Gospel. Some who hear him, repent and believe tho Gos- 

> Tho bound, or " ("rta.™ Minutes," as they are UBnulIy cuIlEa, eontwii 
only IJ19 tteolpgioal part of the deliberaBons of this conference. For the 
" " » proeoedjijss we are indebted to the " DiBCiplinsry Min- 
," lately discovered. See note OQ page 211. 
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pel. They then desire him to watch Oyer them, to build 
them up in the faith, and to guide their souls in the patba 
of righteousness. Here, then, is an independent congr^a 
tion, subject to no pastor hut their own, neither liable to foe 
controlled in things spiritual by any other man or body of 
men whatsoeyer. "But soon after, some from other parts, 
who are occasionally present while he speaks in the name 
of Him that sent him, beseech him to come over to help 
them also. Knowing it to be the will of Gpd, he consents, 
yet not till' he has conferred with the wisest and holiest of 
Ms congregation, and with their advice appointed one or 
more who has gifts and grace to watch over the flock till 
his return. If it please God to raise a flijck in the new 
place before he leaves them, lie does the same thing, ap- 
pointing one whom God has fitted for the work to watch 
over these souls also. In tike manner, in every pla«t whore 
it pleases God to gather a little flock by his word, he ap- 
points one in his absence to take the oversight of the rest, 
and to assist them of the abOity which God giveth. These 
are Deacons, or servants of the Church, and look on the 
first pastor as their common father. And all these congre- 
gations r^ard him m the same light, and esteem him still 
as the shepherd of their souls. These congregations are not 
absolutely independent. They depend on the pastor, though 
not on one Mjother. As they increase, and as their Deacons 
grow in years and grace, they need other subordinate 
Deacons or helpers, in. respect of whom they may bo called 
Presbyters or Elders, as their father in the Lord may be 
called the Bishop or overseer of them all. Is mutual con- 
sent absolutely necessary between the pastor and the flock ? 
I^o question. I cannot guide say soul unless he consent to 
be guided by me. Neither can any soul force mo to guide 
him if I consent not Does th^ ceasing of liiis consent on 
either side dissolve the relation? It must in the very 
nature of things, if a man no longer consent to be guided 
by me, I am no longer his guide. I am free. If one will not 
guide me any longer, I am free to seek one who will. But 
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IB the shepherd free to leave his sheep, or the sheep to leave 
their shepherd 1 Yos, if one or the others are convmced it 
is for the glory of God and tJie superior good of their 
souls." The more direct question, How shall wo treat 
those who leave us? was answered by the adviee, first, 
" Beware of. aU sharpness, or bitterness, or resentment ; 
second, Tallc with them once or twice at least; third. If 
they persist in their design consider them as dead, and 
name them not except in prayer."" 

Notwithstanding the liberality of these views, Wesley still 
believed in the Apostolio Snec«sslon, in the priestly character 
of the Christian ministry, and the essential distinction of its 
three orders. He explicitly affirmed this belief in a letter 
written at the end of the present year.^ His opinions, how- 
ever, were evidently fast being unsettled by study, and by 
the practical difficulties which they presented in the moment- 
ous work opening before him. In about three weeks aftei 
■ihe letter alluded to, he recorded in h's Journal that he 
had recently read Lord King's Account of the Primitive 
Church, " In spite," he says, " of the vehement prejndica 
of my education, I was ready to believe that this was a fair 
and inipartial draught; but if so, it would follow that 
bishops and presbyters are (essentialiy) of one order, and 
that originally every Christian eongregatioE was a Church 
indepMident on all others," That irrefutable worlt made a 
profound impression on, his mind, and, as we shall here- 
aflier see, thoroughly dispelled his High'Chureh errors. 

It is evident from the Minutes of this Conference that. 
Wesley had as yet no settled purpose of maintaining a per 
manent organization of his followers. He still hoped that 
the general revival of religion would prepare the Established 
and Dissenting Churches to take charge of them, and obviate 
any such necessity. It was therefore suggested that hia 
a^istantB should preach without forming any. more new 
Bodeties in large towns, particularly in Wales and Corn- 

• Smith's Ilistory of M!ethodiam,.II, 3. 

• It is ifiven in his Jonrnal, 1T15, 
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wall. In the preceding Conference, as has been shown, he 
opposed any unnecessary increase of the lay ministry ; 
and declared that "its employment at all was allowable 
only in cases of necessity," In line, the ambition of found- 
ing a new sect, so heedlessly imputed to him by some of 
his critics, had not entered his mind ; his one purpose was 
the reformation of religion and morals throughout the land; 
and his policy, pertinaeioua even with High Church preju- 
dices, aimed to effect this reformation as fer as was at all 
practicable within, the pale and under the auspices of the 
national Church. 

The third Conference assembled at Bristol on the twelfth 
of May, 1746. John Wesley, Charles Wesley, John Hod- 
ges, Samuel Taylor, Jonathan Eeeves, Thomas Masfield, 
Thomas Westall, Thomas Willis, and Thomas Glascot were 
present. These aimual assemblies were yet designed to be 
quite informal, and to include, besides regular dorgymen 
and lay preachers, such prominent laymen as might bo 
within convenient reach. At the preceding session Mar- 
maduke Gwymie attended, as we have seen, ajid on the pre- 
sent occasion; to the question, Who are proper persons to 
attend any Conference^ it ^ws replied, that besides the 
preachers conveniently at hand, the most prudent and 
devoted of the Band-leaders of the town where the session 
might be held, and any pious and judidous stranger who 
might be in the town, should be invited.' 

The deliberations lasted but two days. They related, as 
at the previous sessions, exclusively to questions of per- 
sonal religion, and to ministerial arrangements. An im- 
portant advancement in the theological development of 
Methodism, wasjuarked here. It was asked, "Wherein does 
our doctrine now differ from that we preached when at Ox- 
ford?" and answered, "Chiefly in these two points: First, 
We then Itnew nothing of the righteousness of fmth in justi- 
fication ; nor, second. Of the nature of faith itself, as imply- 
ing consciousness of pardon." 

' " DiadpUimry MinuWs." Smith'slljstorj of MethodiEiii, II, 8. 
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To the questiotl, Is not the whole dispute of salyation by 
faith, or by works, a, mere a^i/e of words ? it was answered ; 
" In asserting salvation by faith we mean this : First, That 
pardoa (salvation begun) is received by f^th, producing 
worlts; secoHd, That holiness (salvation continued) is fdth 
working by love;' third, That heaven (salvation finished) is 
the reward of this faith. If you, who assert salvation by 
works, or by faith and works, mean the same thing, (under 
standing by fiiith the revelation of Christ in u:s ; by salvxt- 
tjon, pardon, holiness, glory,) we will not strive with you at 
all. If you do not, this is not a aPrife of -words, but the very 
essence of Christianity is the thing in question." ^ 

Wesley's conviction of the importance and necessity of 
the lay ministry had been deepened since the last session. 
Providential eireumstances every day rendered it more evi- 
dent that the-great religious interest which was begun in the 
land must be conducted forward chiefly by that agency, or 
be generally abandoned. Next to revelation itself, such 
providential indications were decisive of Wesley's judgment. 
The lay ministry was then Gfod's own means, because tho 
only means provided, for the prosecution of the growing 
work. But much discrimination was necessary to ascertain 
the fitness of untrained ;ncn for such a momentous responsi- 
bility. How shall we try those who think they are moved 
by the Holy Spirit, and called of God to preach? was an 
Mixious question asked at this session. Three tests were 
given in the answer ; Have they grace, gifts, and fruits ? 
"First, Do they know God as a pardoning God? Have they 
the love of God abiding in them ? Do they desire and seek 
nothing but God ? And are ^^y holy in all manner of con- 
versation 1 Second, Have they gifts (as well as grace) for 
the work ? Have they (in some tolerable degree) a dear, 
sound understanding 1 Have they a right judgment in the 
things of God % Have they a just conception of salvation by 
fiuth? And has. God given them any degree of utterancel 
Do they speak justly, readily, clearly ? Third, Have the^ 

» MinrtBB of the "Wealejan Conferences, etc., vol, i, p. 29. 
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Sruif? Are any truly convinced of sm, and ctinverted 
to God by their preaching?" "As long as, these three 
marks concur in aay, we believe," affirmed the Conferenee, 
"d»^ he is called of God to prea«h. These we receive 
AS A suffident proof that he is moved thereto hy the Holy 
Gkast'^ a decision ■which has never been essentially modi- 
fied by the rapid progress of ministerial improvement withic 
die pale of Methodism, and which has incalculably tended to 
its success by the great variety and consequent adaptation 
and efficiency of the natural talent embodied, iii its ministry, 
Mxaj directions, prescribing the studies and other habits of 
Ihe lay ministry, were adopted at this seission, but they will 
more appropriately come under consideration elsewhere. 

It is evident also from the proceedings of this Conference, 
that though Wesley still believed, as he did through the rest 
of his life, in the appropriateness of ordination, and the usual 
orderly distinctions of the Christian ministry, tkey were no 
longer essential requisites in his estimation. His lay assLst- 
antswere "moved of the Holy Ghost," and "called of God" 
to tTieir work; they were, therefore, by Divine right as 
legitimate preachers of the word as any priest or bishop 
of the land. Yet he did not ordain them, nor by any anal- 
ogous ceremony set them apart for theiv office ; but with 
the reason assigned for this course was given also a distinct 
intimation that a more formal consecration might sooner or 
later become desirable. To the question why they did not use 
more form and solemnity in receiving a new laborer, it was 
answered that the Conference purposely declined it : " First, 
Because there is something of stateliness in it ; second. Be- 
cause it was not expedient to make haste; we desire barely to 
follow Providence as it gradually opens." ^ At a later date, 
as we shall see, Wesley did ordain some of his assistants. 

We meet in the Minutes of this Conference with the first 
intimation of another class of lay laborers, which has since 
been of no small influence in the progress of Methodism. 
Uwas provided that none should be allowed to exhort iti 

• DincipVmsrj- Minutes. Smitli's History of Mctliodism, II, S. 
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the societies without a note of authorization from tha 
preacher, and that this license, as it has since been called, 
should be renewed onc« a year. Hus arose the order of 
"Exhorters," a notable example of the mMiner in which 
Methodism appropriated all its resources of talent. The 
Local Ministry has usuaUy graduated from the class of Ex- 
horters, and the Itinerant Ministry from the class of Local 
I'reachers, while men incompetent for 'either of these two 
offices liave remained with usefulness in tiie subordinate 
rank of Exhorters. This process of graduation has always 
been a process of preparation. Thousands of able Local 
Preachers, whose modesty as laymen would never have 
allowed them to begin their ministerial labors in the pulpit, 
have effectually begun them in the vestry as Exhorters ; and 
hundreds of itinerants; whose ability for the pulpit would 
never have been otherwise ascertained, either by themselves 
or their brethren, have disclosed it in the humbler labors 
of the Local Mimstry, and gone forth from them as high 
priests of the Church. The history of Methodism teaches 
few lessons more emphatieally than the importance of main- 
taining these practical processes wid distinctions, so effective 
in its past progress, and so evidently essential to its genius 
and destiay. 

We have already seen that Wesley, observing the neces- 
sity of repeating his. labors in any given place in order 
to secure permanent results, had resolved to "Strike no 
blow whidi he could not follow up." From that time he 
endeavored to methodize as much as possible the itinerant 
labors of both himself and his associates. The Minutes 
of the present Conference give us the first intimation of 
definitive circuits, though it is supposed they existed be- 
fore.'" The whole country was mapped into seven of the^o 
itinerant ^stricts. Wales and Cornwall each constituted one, 
Newcastle, with doubtless many neighboring towns, was an- 
other. That of Yorltshire included seven counties. London, 
Bristol, and Evesham were the head-quarters of others, 
19 Smith's Histcif of MethodiBm, 11, 3. 
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The fourtii Conference assembled at the Foundry hi Lon- 
don, on June 16, 1747, and was niimerieally the most impos- 
ing session yet held. Besides the Weeleys, their venerable 
chief counselor, Perronet, (vicar of Shoreham,) Manning, 
(vicar of Hayes,) Bateman, (rector of St. Bartholomew 
the Great in London, where Wesley now often preached,) 
and Piers, (vicar of Bexley,) attended it. Howell Harris, 
the Methodist apostle of Wales, whose capacious soul suf- 
fered no loss of affection for Wesley by Ms alliance with 
Wiitefteld, was also a member. The other lay preachers 
present were Thomas Hardwick, Thomas Maxfield, John 
Bennet, Jo!m Downcs, Thomas Crouch, Robert Swindells, 
and John Madden." 

The first question was how they should render the Confer- 
ence " eminently " an occasion of " prayer, watching, and 
self-denial." They resolved to have a special care "always 
to set God before them," and to spend the intermissions of 
the sessions in devotions and in visiting the sick. The right 
of utterly fi-ee discussion, ao distinctly stated in the fii-st 
Conference, was asserted more emphatically than ever. 
Unanimous agreement was pronounced desirable, but in 
speculative matters each, it was afiuTned, could only submit 
so for as his judgment should be convinced; in every prac- 
tical point, so far as would not wound his conscience. It 
was asked, " Can a Christian submit any further than this to 
any man or number of men upon earth 1" " It is," they 
answered, "undeniably plain he cannot, either to pope, 
council, bishop, or convocation. And this is that grand 
principle of every man's right to private judgment in op- 
position to implicit faith in man, on which Calvin, Luthei", 
MelMicthon, and all the ancient Reformers, at home and 
abroad, proceeded. Every man must think for himself, 
since every man must give an account for himself to God." 

Two important theological themes were discussed: the 

" Diaeipliaory Minutes. Smifli'a Ilistory of Mothodisni, 11, 3. The 
" (Jctiivo Sfinntoa" do not ine&tjon tho nam™ of the lay preatliora {except 
Harris and llardwielr) nor PorroHct. 
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reIftti<Hi of Assurance to Paith in Justification, and the extent 
of Siuictification. . It was admitted that justifying Mtk is 
itself a divine assurance, but not without evident hesitancy, 
as tte Conference could not deny that some good men give 
abundant proof of Justification while they deny Assurance. 
" There may be exempt cases," say the Minutes ; but they 
add, " it is dangerous to ground a general doctrine on a few 
particular examples." " To the question. What will become 
of them if they die in this state ? it was replied : " This is a 
supposition not to be made. They cannot die in this state ; 
they must go backward or forward. If they contdnue to 
seek they wip. surely find righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghosti We are confirmed in this belief by the 
many instances we have seen of such as these finding peace 
at the last hour ; Mid it is not impossible but others may 
then bo made partakers of like precious faith, and yet go 
hence without giving any outward proof of the change which 
God hath wrought" Wesley himself saw tlie vagueness 
and difliculty which prevmled in the deliberations on this 
subject, and in less than a m.onth his reflections corrected 
his present opinion. In a letter to his brother he denies 
that "justifying faith is a sense of pardon." "Every one," 
he writes, " is deeply concerned to understand this question 
well, but preachers most of all, lest they should either make 
them sad whom, God hath not made sad, or encourage them 
to say peace where there is no peace. Some years ago wi; 
heard nothing of justifying faith, or a sense of pardon, so 
that when we did hear of them the theme was quite new t" 
us; and we might easily, especially in the heat and hurry of 
controversy, lean too much either to the one hand or to the 
other. By justifying faitii I mean that faith which, whoso- 
ever hath it not is under the wralk and the curse of God. 
By a sense of pai-don I mean a distinct, explicit assurwice 
that my sins are forgiven. I allow, firsts that there is such 
an explicit assurance; second, that it is the eommott privi- 
lege of reQ,l Christians ; third, that it is the proper Christia^t 
I" Minutes of Wealejiin Conferencea from the first, etc, vol. i, p. «M. 
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jaitk whioli purifieth. the heart and overcometli the world. 
But I oaimot allow that justifying feith is suoh an assurance, 
or necessarily connected iherewidi, because if justifyii^ faith 
neixisorily implies suoh an explicit assurance of pardon, then 
every one who has it not, and every one so long as he has 
it not, is under the wrafh and under the cwie of Gtod. But 
this is a supposition contrary to Scripture, as well as to 
experience." ^ This matured view of the question he eater- 
^Mned during the rest of his life, but he always taught the 
blessmg of assuramoe as the privilege and right of every 
true believer. 

The doctrine of entire Sanctiiication was unreservedly 
asserted, but with several important cautions against it« 
imprudent treatment either in the pulpit or in personal life. 
To the question, suppose one had attained to this, would you 
advise him to spe^ of iti it was replied: "Not to them 
who know not God ; it would only provoke them to con- 
tradict and blaspheme ; nor to any without some pajliicular 
reason, without some particular good in view; and then 
they should have an especial care to avoid all appearance 
of boasting, and to spealt more loudly and coavindngly by 
their lives than they can do by their tongues." It was 
asked, " Does not the harshly preaching perfection tend' 'to 
bring believers into a kind of bondage or slavish feaJ ? ' It 
does. Therefore we should always place it in the most 
amiable light, so that it may esdte only hope, joy, and de- 
sire." It was fiirther asserted that " we may continue in the 
joy of faith even till we are made perfect. Since holy grief 
does not quench this joy, and since even while wo are under 
the cross, while we deeply partake of the sufferings of Christ, 
we may rejoice with joy unspeakable." These cautions were 
pushed even further. It was insisted that to " teach believers 
to be continually poring upon their inbred sin, is the ready 
way to make tiiem forget that they wore purged from theii- 
former sins. We find by experience it is so, or to malfe 
them undervalue and account it a littie thing. Whereas, 
's Mylefl's Chron. Hist, of Methodism p. M. 

Vol. L— 21 
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indeed, (though there are still gi'eater gifts behind,) this ia 
inexpressibly great and glorious." " 

Of the discussions on ecclesiastical questions we have no 
traces in the current Minutes, but in the " Disciplinary 
Minutes" are evidences of important progress. The term 
thureh is asserted to mean ia the New Testament " a single 
congregation."'* A "national church" is pronounced "a 
merely political institution." It is conceded that the " three 
orders" of deacons, pi-esbyters, and elders, obtained early 
in the Churchj but are not enjoined in Holy Scripture; that 
unforraity of Church government did not exist till the age 
of Constantino, and was not taught by the sacred writers, 
for the reason that variety in ecclesiastical administration 
waa necessary for the vaiied circumstances of different ages 
and countries. We have ^Iso positive proof that Wesley 
had abandoned his belief in the divine right of Episcopacy. 
He dedarea in tliese Minutes tliat it was not asserted in En- 
gland til! about the middle of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; and 
that till then all bishops and clergy in England continually 
allowed and joined in the ministrations of those who were 
not episcopally ordained. The arguments of the " Irenioum" 
and "The Primitive Church" had now evidently prevailed 
with him, and not these so much, perhaps, as the prov- 
idential arguments afforded by the increasing exigencies 
of his great work, and by his growing catholicity. He still, 
however, repels the charge of schism. " You profess," con- 
tinue these Minutes, " to obey both the rules and the gov- 
ernors of the Church, yet in many instances you do not 
obey them. How is this consistent? It is entirely consist- 
ent. We act at all times on one plain imiform pi mciplo 
We will obey the rules and governors of the Uhuich when 

" By a siagolar error in the Bound Minut«s (Minutoa of the Methodist 
Conferenoea from the first, etc., London, 181a) the leport on SaneSfies- 
lion is nombBred sE pertaining to the next Conference, hold in 1743. 
There are no Ifinutes whatavor of that Conferenos except in the rel^ell^ly 
diseoverod "BisiapKnaiy ffiantea." See Smith's Hist, II, 3. Myles 
iChron. Hist.) ^ves it oorreotlj. 

" Smith's HlatoiT of Methodism, 11, 3. ' 
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ever we can consistently with our duty to God, Whenever 
we oannofc, we quietly obey God rather than man. But 
why do you say you are thrust out of the churches? Has 
not every minister a right to dispose of his own church •? 
He ou^t to have, but m fact he has not. A minister de- 
sires that I should preach in his church, but the bishop for 
bids him. That bishop then injures him, and thrusts me 
out of the Church," Still thus denied the churches, they re- 
solved to limit l^s than ever their field-preaching ; reasons 
were discussed for extending it, and after recording some 
Kxty assistants as in the work, besides coadjutors among 
the regular clergy, they dispersed to exemplify these convic- 
tions in the lengdi aad breadth of the land, 

On the second of June, 1748, the fiilh Conference was held 
in the Tower-street Chapel, London.'^ John Wesley, Charles 
Wesley, William Pelton, Charles Manning, Thomas Max- 
field, Joha Jones, Thomas Meyriok, John Trembath, Edward 
Perronet, son of the vicar of Shoreham, Jonathan Reeves, 
Richard Thomas Bateman, John Green, William Tucker, 
Howell Harris, Samuel Larwood, James Jones, and William 
Shent were present. No theological question was esamined, 
as the time was mostly employed in discussing the interests 
of Kingswood School. Nine circuits were reported; Lon- 
don with ton towns or counties, Bristol ivith thirteen, Corn- 
wall with nine, Ireland with four, Wales with four, Shrop- 
shire with seven, Cheshire with five, Yorkshire with nine, 
and Newcastle with ten. 

Ilie Minutes of this session afford one, and hut one, very 
important indication of the progress of Wesley's opinions 
respecting the distinct mission of Methodism. Taken in 
connection with his improved views on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, it has not a little significance. At a previous Confer- 
ence it was re.'iolved, as has been shown, to preach without 
forming new sodeties, especially in the larger communities. 

" M the Octavo Minutes contain no racorda of this acSBion, vie aro in- 
debted for tliBm enohiBivcly to llie " JUseipJinaiy Minutes." Sraitli'a 
iliBt, etc, n,3. 
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It was hoped that the Methodists might be thus kept in closer 
sympathy with the Established Church, and that tendencies 
to secession might be prevented. It was a concession to the 
many devout men who approved the opinions and usefiihiess 
of Wesley and his fellow-laborers, but who recoiled at the 
jiroapeot of a Methodist sect, which, by its separation from 
the national Churdi, could not fail to carry, with it the sym- 
patiy of a large proportion of the common people, and 
mi^t in the future shake the very foundations of the Estab- 
lishment This policy was now abandoned. It had been 
tried, and was found to be pernicious. The clergy gener- 
ally continued tlieir hostility to Methodism, Tkey neglected, 
and in many cases maltreated the thousands of converts 
which it sMt to their communion altars, and proffered to 
their pastoral care, " We have preached," say the Min- 
utes, " for more than a year, ivithout forming societies, in a 
large tract of land from Newcastle to Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and almost all the seed has fallen upon the wayside ; there is 
ecaroe any fruit of it remaining," Among the inconveniences 
arising from this course, it was affirmed that, first, the 
preacher could not give proper exhortations and instructions 
to those who were convinced of sin, unless he had opportu- 
nities of meeting them apart from the mixed, unawakened 
multitude ; second, they coiild not watch over one another in 
love unless thas united together; third, nor couidthe believ- 
ers build up one another, or bear one (mother's burdens. 
Wesley still, however, clung to the Church, though it was dif- 
ficult for him, with even such concessions, to prevent many 
of his people from resenting, by open dissent, its stately and 
obstinate disdain of their laborious lay preachers, as well 
as of the Methodislac clergy, who were unimpeachably 
orthodox, and the most useful ministers of the realm." 

" At & latex date, Wesley, in alluding to the argumeuls of Methodists 
who advocated open dissent, bsjb : "I will Sealj acknowledge that I can- 
not aQBWoc these arguments to my own satiefeotion. As jet we have not 
taken one step fortlior than we were aiuvineod waE onr bouuden dutj. 
It la from a fidl convieljon of this that we have preaohed abroad, prayed 
KCtempore, formed societieB, iind permitted praaohara wh.0 were not opis- 
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The Conference adjourned, counseling "a closer union 
of the assistants with each other," 

About eighteen months later, Novemhcr 16, 1749, it as- 
sembled again in London.'' A measure was now suggested 
which would have tended to conisolidato the societies, and 
sever them, practically, still more from the Established 
Church. It was proposed that tho society in London should 
De considered the mother church; that every assistant in 
Jountry circuits should send reports to the stewards of tho 
London circuit, who should ammge a regular correspondence 
with all the provincial eotaeties. With this scheme was to 
be combined an annual collection throughout the land for 
the relief of necessitous societies. Wesley was at first 
greatly pleased with the plan, '\ Being thus united," he said, 
" in one body, of which Christ Jesus is head, neither the 
world nor the devil will be able to separate us in time or in 
eternity." Its possible tendency toward a separation from 
the Established Church was probably his reason for not et- 
fectively adopting it. He proposed, however, to try it 
by appointing one of his " Helpers " on each circuit to take 
charge of its societies, giving him exclusively thereafter the 
title of "Assistant," a terra which had hitherto been applied, 
interchangeably with " Helper," to all his lay preachers. 
Nine such were designated to the circuits, which still eontin- 

eOpally onWiied. And were we pressed on this eido, wore thora no nlter- 
aalive allowed, we should jndgo itonr boondeii duty rather wholly to sep- 
arate from the Church than to giva np any one of thosa pohita ; thareforo, 
jf wc cannot stop a separation withont stopping lay pii^ebeis, the cnse ia 
olear, we cannot Etop it at all." LetlOT to Eov. Mr. Walker, September 
S4, 1T5B, Arminuui Magaane, 1779. 

IB The Octavo Minutes eoanot he relied on for a distinot report of the 
proMedinga of this session, for- many of tlia prooeedingB iitttibutBd to 
this year helong to other seasiona. They are a compendinm of the BSu- 
Tites from 1748 to 17S8, planed together for oonvenienee, hut mShoi* 
diserimination. For the real Minutea of 1749 we are indebted to a man- 
nBoript report appended to the recently -diseovered " Distaplinaiy Mim^ 
ntaa." (Smith'a Hiat. of Meth., II, 3.) Aa the Mmnlaa were not nsoally 
printed, written copies alone were presented to new members of tbe Ctu>- 
lerenoe at thrar admission on probation. {Wateon'a Wealey, ebap^ B,J 
TMshnpoWantmanuaoripi is doubtless one of those copies. 
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iiud to be of that nmnber. The proposed relation to the 
London circuit was not, howeYer, realized. The annual Con- 
ference beCMne more appropriately the centre of nnitj- to 
the societies, 

A variety of minute regulations originated at this session. 
Quarterly meetings, which had been held in some places, 
were ordered to be everywhere observed. Watch-nights and 
iove-feaats were to be helol monthly. Every circuit was to 
oe supplied with books by the Assistant, and every society 
*aa to provide "a private room," and also books, for the 
Helper. A return was to be made quarterly of money for 
books from each society, and thus began that organized 
system of book and tract distribution which has secured 
to Methodism a more extensive use of the religious press 
than can be found in any other Protestant denomination. 
Wesley had already issued many publications, from the 
one-page tract to the stont volume. He forthwith began 
his " Qu-istiiui Library," in fifty volumes, and all his preach- 
ers were soon active "colporteurs," Tracts especially did 
he publish, and scatter both by his own hands and by his 
preachers. "A Word to a Smuggler;" "A Word to a 
Swearer;" "A Word to a Street-Walker;" "A Word to a 
Drunkard ;" " A Word to a Malefecter ;" " A Word to a 
Sabbath-Breaker;" such were the titles of small publicatioas 
which he, disseminated over the kingdom. " He thus," says 
his best biographer, " by his example, was probably the fii-st 
te apply, on any large scale, this important means of useiiil. 
ness to the reformation of the people."" 

On the 8th of March, 1750, was held the seventh Confer- 
ence. Only four months had passed smce the preceding 
session ; its proceedings seem not to have been important^ 
Not a 'trace of its Muiutes is preserved ; nor have we the 
Minutes of any subsequent sessions, save two, before the 
year 1765, when their regular publication commenced. 

A littie more than ten yeiirs had passed since the recog. 

nized epoch of Methodism, The results thus far were car 

" Watson's life of Wodoy, olmp. 3. 
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tainly remarkable. A scarcely paralleled religious interest 
had beea spread and sustained throughout the United King- 
dom and along the Atlantic coast of America. The Churches 
of both countries had been extensively reawakened. Tho 
great feet of a Lay Ministry had been accomplished — great 
not only in its direct results, but perhaps more so by its 
reacting shock, in various respects, against the ecclesiasticism 
which for fifteen hundred years bad fettered Christianity 
with bands of iron. It had presented before the world tho 
greatest pulpit orator of the age, if not of any age; also one 
of the greatest religious legislators of history ; a hymnist 
whose supremacy has been but doubtfully disputed by a 
single rival ;*" and the most signal example of female agency 
in reli^ous af&irs which Chriatiaa history records. The 
lowest abysses of the English population among colliers and 
miners had been reached by t3ie Gospel. Calvinistie Method- 
ism was restoring the decayed nonconformity of England. 
Wesleyan Methodism, though adhering to the Establishment, 
had token an organic and permartent form ; it had its Annual 
Conferences, Quarterly Conferences, Ciass Meetings, and 
Band Meetings ; its "Watch-nights and Love-feasts; its Travel- 
ing Preachers, Local Preachers, Exhorters, Leaders, Trus- 
tees, and Stewards. It had districted England, Wales, Mid 

■" Tho Presbjlfirifin Qunrtorly for March, 1853, bsjb; "We regard it 09 
a groat loss to the Pi'esbj'taiian CliurohBa of onr oounhy that bo fow, 
oomparaliTOl)', of Chorlea Wasloy'a hjirnis Blioiild hare bean admitted 
into thar oollMlJoiis. It miij not be geuernlly known, tlmt, not even es- 
oeptiiig Dr. WottB, he la the most volnminous of all our lyrical autliors, 
Bnd it were only justice to add, that he la the mo9t equal. . . . We hava 
never read or siing a finer spocimen tbaa hie well-known paraphrase 
of the 24th Psiilm: Our Lord is riean &om tJie dead, etc. There is 
imother objactiva hyma by Charles Wasley which ia among the finest in 
the Inngoflga. We wocder tJiat it has not found its way mto Ameiican 
Jiyma books : Stand the omnipotont decree, el«. Well haa this hymn 
been spoken of m being i^ a etrnin more than human. There m the 
iiobla hymn by Charlafl Wesley, Jacob wraBthng with the Angel, oonoem- 
ing whioh Dr. Watts did not acruplo to say that it was worth all tlio 
verses he iiimaelf had written. James Montgomery declarea it to be 
CJnoiig tho poet's highest nohiovoments. Never have wa read a finer 
eoinbiniition of poetic tnsto and evangelioal senljmont." 
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Ireland into Circuits for syatenaatie ministerial labors, and 
now commanded a ministerial force of about seventy men.''* 
It had fought its way through incredible persecutions and 
riots, and had won at last a general, though not universal 
peace. Its Chapels and Preachers' Houses, or parsonages, 
were multiplying over the country. It had a rich Psalmody, 
whioh haa since spread wherever the English tongue is 
used; and a -well-defined Theology, which was without 
dogoiatism, and distinguished by two notable facts, that 
could not fail to secure popular interest, namely, that it 
transcended the prevalent creeds in both spiritualib/ and 
liberaUty — in its experimental doctrines of Conversion, 
Sanctafication, and the Witness of the Spirit, and in the 
evangelical liberalism of its Arminianism. It had begun its 
present scheme of Popular Religious Literature, had pro- 
vided the first of that series of Academic institutions which 
has since extended with its progress, and was contemplating 
a plan of Ministerial Education, which has been effectively 
accomplished. Already the despondent declarations of 
Watts, Seeker, and ButJer,™ r^pectjng the prospects of re- 
ligion, might be pronounced no longer relevaat. Yet Watts 
had been dead but two years, and Seeker and Butler still 
survived.^^ 

'1 Thwe BTB no data for an estimate of the mcinl>crship of ita aodcties. 

" See pageB 28, f!9. 

ffl Watta had lingered in his hoapitable retiremout at Abncj Park, 
whence he beheld with grateful anrprise the rBBgiouB revolntion whioh 
was apreadiiig through the eountiy. Ha received there oooasioBal viaita 
IVom Charles Wesley, Lady Hiindugdon, and other leading Meliiodiala. 
Doddridge atill Hnrrived, welcoming Whiteficidand the Weateya at North- 
ampton and oorraapouding wiUi tbcro. He revised Whiteflold'a journals, 
and, in hia occasional Tislta to London, found religious eoDsolalioii 
an 3ng the Mcthodieta at Lad; Huntingdon's mansion. 
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PROGRESS 0^ METHODISM PROM 1750 TO THE 
DEATH OF WHITEFIELD IN 1770. 



CHAPTER I. 

METHODISM IF lEEIAND : 17flO-l760. 

Wesley again in Inilond— Jolm Jane — Progress of Metliodiam — Eo- 
markable Gorman Colony — It giyos Birth to American MetLodism— 
Methodism in the Army in Ireland — Dnnoan Wright, a Soldier, be- 
comes a Preaolier — Sketch of his Life — A Military EKeontton induota 
him to preach— He joinH tlie lUneianoy— A conrertfld Snrgeon— 
Thomas Walsh— ITia Sickness — His anintly Cliaraoter— Hie Dissent 
irom Fletcher on tlic Death of Good Mtn — Hie own Mental Trouble 
in Death. 

IMMKDIATEI.T after the Conference of 1750 Wesley again 
started for Ireland, passing through Wales, and preaeting 
with Brnch success on his route. He was accompanied by 
Christopher Hopper, a man of note among the early Meth- 
odist itaneraots. He summoued John Jane, a self-sacrific- 
ing evangelist, to meet him and Hopper at Holyhead 
before they embarked. Jane gave an example of the 
usual heroic obedience of the lay preachers to their great 
leader's commands ; he made the journey on foot with but 
three shillings for his expenses. The devoted man could not 
fail, however, to secnre the interest of humble femOies on 
the route; he was entertained six nights ont of seven by 
utter straugers, and arrived at Holyhead witJi one penny in 
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Ms pocket. In a few months he sunk imder excessire 
labors. The poverty of tlie Methodist itinerants seldom 
allowed them to uae horses in those times, and John Jane 
usually traveled on foot ; a long walk to a preaching place on 
a hot day produced a fever, under which he died with more 
than resignation — " with a smile on his face," said one of his 
fellowJaborers, leaving as his last utterance the words, " I 
find the love oif God in Christ Jesns," Wesley concludes 
a notice of his death in his Journal with these remarkable 
words : " All his clothes, linen and woolen, stockings, hat, 
and wig are not thought sufKcient to answer his funeral ex- 
penses, which amount to £1 17s, 3d. All the money he had 
■was Is. 4d., enough for any unmarried preacher of the 
Gospel to leave to his executors." ^ St. Francis himself, 
adds Robert Soutiey, might have been satisfied with such 
a disciple. 

Wesley spent nearly four mouths in Ireland during this 
vtsit, traveling and preaching in eveiy direction. At Dub- 
lin he found the sodetiea in a more prosperous state than 
ever; In Cork the riots had not yet entirely subsided; 
their contagion had also spread to other towns ; and le was 
frequently assailed while preaching in the open air in that 
part of the island. In Limerick the foundations of Method- 
ism had been securely laid ; sixty Highlanders of the army 
had joined the classes, "and by their zeal, according to 
knowledge, had stirred up many." At Newmarket, the 
former residence of Thomas Walsh, he met a prosperous 
sodety, and was so deeply affected among tliem as to be 
compelled by his emotions to stop short several times Lq 
his address. At Athlone', he says, it was such a night aa 
he had seldom known ; the stouthearted were broken down 
on every side. In l^ongford a storm of rain could not drive 
the people from the out-door services ; the word cut like a 
two-edged sword; several persons fell as if smitten with 
death, and some were carried away insensible. Others, he 
writes, would have gone away but could not, for the lumd of 
' Wesley's Journal, Anno 17B0. 
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the Lord pressed them to the earth. Yet such were his views 
of the Irish character that he exclmmed, amid these scenes ; 
"O feir lieginiiiiig ! But what will the end bef Simihir 
effects attended his labors at Drumcree,aiid, indeed, through- 
out this prolonged visit. As he passed daily from town to 
to«ii, preaching morning, noon, and night, among Papists 
and Protestants, he was almost everywhere cheei-ed with 
evidences of the triumph of the Gospel, The work of God 
advanced, he writes, in the county of Cork, and at Water- 
ford and Limerick, as well as iji Mount Melliek, Athlone, 
Longford, and most parts of the province of Leinster, He 
had the satisfaction of observing how greatly God had 
hlesaed his lay fellow-laborers, by whom multitudes werb 
saved from, the error of their ways. Many of these had been 
eminent for all mmmer of sins; many had been Roman 
Catholics ; and he supposes the number of converts among 
the latter would have been far greater had not the Prot- 
estant, as well as the Popish priests, taken pains to hinder 
them.^ The dead Protestantism of the land was his chief 
ohstacla " what a harvest might be in Ireland !" ho 
writes, in the midst of these tireless labors, " did not the 
poor Protestants hate Christianity worse than either Popery 
or heathenism Befoie leavuig Dublm for England he wis 
heard in the public green by larger congiegations than ho 
had ever addressed m the city 

In 1753 he was again in Ireland visiting most of the 
towns ot his }ormer route He found equal reasons fjr 
fiucouragement His pi eachers wei o now numerous enough 
in the country toi him to hold an infoimal Conference 
among them The mobs at Ctik had ceased and he 
projected a new chapel in thtt city He repeated hia 
■vist in 1756 when all hs assistants on the island net 
him at Dublin and jlinned with good courage fii still 
g uiter lab ri Thomas Walsh accompmied him in his 
excuisi IS am g the towns pieathing in Ii h with gieat 

' Short Hialorj f tho I eo] le oollcd Met od ita "U orks i ] vii, 
page 866 An ed 
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effect. After visiting the societies in Loinster and Mini- 
ster, they went into the province of Connaiight, scattering 
the good seed "broadcast. He Tisited also, for the first 
time, the province of Ulster, where lie found that the 
labors of his preachers had been extensively useful. 
Churchmen; Dissenters, and reformed Papists constituted 
the societies, and there "was no striving among them 
except to enter in at the strait gate." 

He had now traversed every part of Ireland except the 
county of Sligo, on the western coast. In 1758 he returned 
in order, to visit particularly that region — the best peopled, 
he says, that he had seen in the kingdom. He preached in 
the market-placo of the dty several times to large coitgrega- 
ations, and with great effect ; and from tliat time, he adds, 
there have never been wanting a few in Sligo who wor- 
s^p God in spirit and in truth ; and in many other 
parts of the county numerous converts had been gathered 

He passed to Court Mattress, where he found a colony 
of Germans, whose fathers came into the kingdom under 
Queen Anne, from the Palatinate on the lihine. A hund- 
i-ed and ten families settled in the town and in the 
adjacent hamlets of Killiheen, Ballygarrano, and i'allas, 
and their population was now numerous. Having no 
minister they became noted for drunkenness, profanity, 
and an utter contempt of religion ; but they had changed 
remarkably since they heard the truth from the Meth- 
odist itinerants; an oath was now rarely heard among 
them, nor a drunkard seen in their borders. They had 
built a large preaching-house in the middle of Court Mat- 
tress. Many times afterward Wesley preached among 
them, as did also his feUow-Iaborers, and with lasting effect. 
So did God at last provide, he remarks, for these poor 
strangers, who for fifty years had none that cared for their 

At a later visit, he says that three such towns as Killi- 
heen, Ballygarrane, and Court Mattress could hardly be found 
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!t Ireland or England ; there was no profanity, 
no Sabbath breaking, no ale-house in any of them. " How," 
he exclaims, "will these poor foreigners rise up in the 
day of judgment against those that are around about 

But the most extraordinary fact respecting this German 
colony thus found out and evangelized by the Methodist 
iljnenuits, was not yet apprehended by Wesley. It was des- 
tined to give birth to Methodism in the New World, ■ Dur- 
ing his visit to the island in 1752, he became acquainted with 
one of these German Irishmen, who was afterward licensed as 
a local preacher among them, rourteen years later this 
young man resided with a small company of his countrymen 
iu the city of New York. Strangers in a strange land, 
and deprived of the reli^ous ^ds which Methodism had 
afforded them among their distant brethren, they had lost 
their religious zeal and strictness, and some of them were 
playing at cards, when a devout woman, a later emigrant 
from Ballygarraiie, reproved them, and going to the local 
preacher entreated Mm to resume his Methodist labors. 
He was recalled to his duty by the seasonable appeal. 
He opened his own house, a humble one-story building, 
for worship, preached there, and formed there the first 
Methodist society in America. In two years more he 
dedicated the first American Methodist chapel, and thus 
founded that form of Methodism which was destined to be- 
come, within die lifetime of many tien born, the predom- 
inant Protestant belief of the New World, from Newfound- 
land to California.* 

On one of bis visits to Ireland Wesley said that "the first 
call" of Methodism there was to the soldiers.* They de- 

' 3onnnJ, Anno 1760. 

* Wasle/a Jomnml, 1758, 1760, 17B2. Bsngs's Hietoiy of the Meth- 
odiet Epiacopiil Chiiiflh, vol. i, oliap. 3. Wnteley'B Lost Chapters Re- 
covered from tho Early Hiatorj of American Meliodiam, chaps. 2, S, 13. 
See alao two lottara by Ecv. C. P. Harrower, in the Christian Advoeate 
and Journal, (New York,) May 13 and 20, 18SS. 

• Jovircal, Anno 1756. 
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fended him and his people amid the mob at Cork, ■where 
'they flocked to his preaching, aiid where the rioters, wiieii 
they saw them in. the assembly, lowered their slijllalalis ov 
retreated. Ordinary Methodists suffered persecution quietly ; 
but these stoul-hearted men felt that their Methodism ought 
not to deprive them entirely of the use of their pi-ofes- 
sional liceuse, and were quite ready to stop praying at times 
ia order to fight a little for what they deemed the honor of 
religion. 'Hiey gathered around Wesley at Dublin, where 
he often prea<>hed near their barracks for safety from the 
rabble. They liked him heartily, with the rough generosity 
of soldiers, as not only a good but a brave man. They 
made a way for him with their awords into an immense 
crowd in the public green of that city, and preserved order 
while he preached. There was a class in the city com- 
posed of nineteen of them who " were resolved," he says, 
" to fight the good fight of faith," At Phillipston they 
constituted the strength of his society. At Limerick ho 
formed, as we have seen, a class of sixty. At KUkenny 
they took him into the barracks, and had him preach to 
them, and "a few of both the army and the town met 
together" as a society. In another place the remnants of 
John Kelson's regiment gathered to hear him. At Kinsido 
they rallied around him, and many of them, he writes, 
"were good soldiers of Jesus Christ." 

The army in Ireland afforded to Methodism, during our 
present period, one of its most useful early preachers. Dun- 
can Wright, a brave Scotchman, had early a " bookish incli- 
nation," and in his childhood " read and wept ■ often till his 
head ached " wishing to be a Christian, " and to be easy mo 
liappy, but not knowing bow." He resolved to dissipate his 
fflixieties by seeing the world in a military life, and enlisted 
ia his eighteenth year in a regiment of foot, The next year 
he was in camp near Cashel, teland, but found no escape 
there from his religious impressions, for a good corporal 
preached frequently to the troops, Methodist fellow-soldiers 
disturbed his conscience when the r^imeut removed to 
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Ijiineriok, He attended the Methodist society in that city, 
and at last sought the conversation of its members with 
eagerness, as the best guidance to his disturbed mind. He 
used to spend his woJcefttl hours at night in weeping ajid 
prayer, and it was on one of these " weeping nights," he 
says, '• that the Lord brought him in an instant out of darlc- 
ness into his marvelous light."* 

During the ensuing two years he passed through many 
vicissitudes, inward and outward, and was deeply impressed 
witi the thought that he should openly proclaim the truth to 
his comrades. He resisted the impression, however, until a 
melancholy event called him to his duty. The government, 
he says, had resolved to shoot a deserter in every city of 
Ireland as an example. A youth but twenty years old, in 
Wright's regiment, was among the condemned. The earnest 
Scotchman hastened with trembling to converse and pray 
with him, though he was suiTounded by guards. He found 
the unfortunate young man " weeping as if his heart would 
break, and reading 'The Whole Duty of Man' with all his 
might, like a drowEing man catdiing at anything to save 
himself." Wright spoke a few words of exhortation to him, 
and returned to hira in the evening, though with rejuotance, 
as there were many soldiers gazing upon tliem. He prayed 
with him, and exhorted all who were present. The doomed 
youth saw himself an undone sinner, without help, and al- 
mc«t without hope. Taking with him some of ins comrades, 
Wright visited him twice or thrice a day, and four days be- 
fore his execution he received the peace of God, From that 
time he witnessed a good confession to all who approaolied 
him. Every one that saw him go to the place where he was 
shot, could not but admire the serene joy that appeared in 
his countenance. He said but little ; but his calm, happy 
death made a deep impression on many of the soldiers, for 
they could not fail to discern the difference between him and 
one they saw die shortly before at Dublin, who showed the 
greatest reluctance, the field-officer of the day being obliged 
• Anninian Mflgazino, 1T81, p. S63. 
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to ride up to him seyeral times to tell him he must die, 
while this convCTted victim, was not above ten minutes on his 
knees before " he dropped the signal and went to paradise," 

The execution of this young man induced Wright to preach, 
and at l^t to euter the itinerant ministry. Every night, after 
the call of the roll, he held a meeting at his quarters for hio 
fellow-soldiers, ajid soon formed a Methodist class among 
fhem. He at first only sang, prayed, and read with them ; 
but his light usually went o«t early, and he was compelled 
to lay aside hie boolc aud exhorL He thus became known 
as the camp preadier. As his regiment moved from towc 
to town he had opportunitica of spreading the truth. He 
was, in fine, already an itinerant evangelist. He planted 
Methodism in Galway; no Methodist preacher had ever 
been there before him, yet he had many seals to his min- 
istry in that city, and years later he wrote: "Some of them 
are a comfort to me to this day, and some are fallen asleep 
in Jesus." He did good service also in Dublin while there 
with his raiment. 

His colonel endeavored to stop Ms preaching, but could ' 
not, and was at last glad to get him out of the army ; and 
"thus ilj was," he says, "that the Lord thrust me into 
the harvest." He assisted at a great revival in Water- 
ford, and proved himself a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed, so that Wesley soon sent him out as a traveling 
preacher. 

His loss to the army was, however, in an unexpected man- 
ner supplied for a time. The surgeon of a re^jiment, who 
was the favorite wit of his comrades, went to hear a local 
preacher in order to procure new matter of merriment; du* 
while leaning on his cane, and looking wag^shly at the 
speaker through his fingers, the humble man's word pierced 
his heart like an arrow. He became a zealous Methodist, 
and preached to the soldiers wherever he could find oppor- 
tunity, till on visiting some sick prisoners in the Dublin 
Newgate he contracted a malignant fever, arid "finished his 
conrse rejoicing in God his Saviour." 
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Ihjncaii Wright proved timself a good f the 

Lord Josiia, He traveled extensively in Irelan ne iraea 
accompanying Wesley, though lie had to aekii dge 
notwithstanding his own military training, Wes ey s at-ti 
gave ^^i"! "too much exerdse," and he, "had to give it up." 
Besides his useful labors in Ireland he preached in Scottaitd, 
and occupied important circuits in Eagland, and after thirty 
yearg' service fell at his post. 

While Methodism was tiius advancing in Ireland, it was 
destined to suffer toward the close of the present period an 
irreparable loss. Wesley was in Limerick in the spring of 
1758 ; he met there Thomas Walsh, "just alive." " Three 
of the beat physicians ia these parts," he writes, " have 
attended Mm, and all agree that it is a lost case, O what 
a man to be snatched away in the sti'ength of his years ? 
Surely Thy judgments are a great deep !" Thomas Walsh 
died a martyr, but he was self martyred. His constitution 
was originally feeble, j et he used it in his mental and min- 
isterid labors as if it were Herculean; he preached con- 
stantly twice, aad often thrice a d^y, besides visiting his 
people from house to house, especially the sick and the 
dymg, from some of whom it is said he was rarely a day 
absent while he ■wa'> stationed m London. Meanwhile his 
studies were pursued as il the} ■weie alone the occupation 
oi his time He rose at four in the morning, and pored 
o\er his hooks late into the night, and preaching and paa- 
ttral work, assiduouslj is they were pursued, seemed but 
slight intermis&uns o! thi. ^scrk of the brain. When advisei] 
to take m<ffe bleep, he leplicd, "Should a man rob God?" 
apparently not aware that his extreme self-denial was the 
most effectual robbery of God by the abbreviation of his 
usefulness and life. He walked tlie streets of great cities 
absorbed in introspection and prayer, and a-i unobservant 
of external things as if he were in the solitude of a wil- 
derness. He spent much time reading the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures upon his knees. He seldom smiled, 
and perhaps never laugheii after the i 
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his pulilic ministry. This habitual self-absorption, adiiod 
to exee«iiye labor, produced the usual consequences of 
such errors; his health failed, and his nerrous sensibili- 
ties suffered tortures which he too often ascribed to demo 
niacal agency. 

In some of his inward combats he would rise at night, and 
prostrating himself with his fece upon the floor would pray 
Mid weep before God with imutterable agony. He needed 
rest and relaxation, and the innocent refreshments of so- 
cial life. Wesley, who, if not one of the wisest, was one 
of the most sagacious of men, knew what was requisite in 
such a case ; he took prudent care of his own health, 
and wrote the best sanitary rules for his preachers ; but 
when we remember that Walsh was frequently wilii him in 
Ireland, and labored at three different periods in London, 
the last time for nearly two years, residing there in Welsey's 
own house, we are surprised, we are more than surprised, 
that he did not interpose his authority, if his advice were 
unavailing, to rescue this young and splendid victim. Wes- 
ley seemed to regard him with a sentiment which could 
hardly be called respect ; it was reverence, if not awe. Of 
no other one of his contemporaries, yoiing or old, has he left 
such emphatic expressions of admiration as for tins young 
man — a youth of hardly twenty years when he began his 
ministry, and but twenty-eight when he descended into the 
grave.^ All contemporary allusions to him, found in Meth- 
odist books, express similar reverence, if not indeed wonder. 
Not merely his great learning, nor his talents in the pulpit, 
where he often seemed clothed with the ardor saA majesty 
of a seraph, but something in his character, something of 
Kaintly dignity and moral grandeur, impressed thus his friends, 
and those most who vere most intimate with him.^ His 

' 111 a letter to hie brother Charles lie eaye of Wdeh : " I lore, ndmire, 
find honor him 1 and wish we bad sis pre^hcrfl in all J^iigltmd of hia 
spirit." "Works, voL Ti, p. 663. 

' " He WS3 a person of e. surprising greatness of soul, for whieli tlie 
^hola circDzoforenoe of oroated good "was fflr, far too little." Morgaji'a 
Life of "Walsh, chap. 15. 
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Roman Catholic education and rending seemed to have given 
to his piety an ascetic tinge, which the confiding and joyous 
trustfulness of his MethodistJc iiuth could not entirdy cor- 
rect He fasted and denied himself excessiyeJy. At twenty- 
five he looked like a man- of forty.* He persisted in preach- 
ing when "one would have thought he must drop down dead 
immediately after." His friends represent him as seeming 
not to belong to this world ; nor could a person better con- 
ceive of Mm, they say, than by fomaing an idea of one who 
had returned irom the happy dead to converse with men, 
" Thou knowest my desire," he wrote ; " thou knowest tliere 
has never been a saint upon earth whom I do not desire to 
resemble, in doing and suffering thy whole will, I would 
walk witli thee, my Gtod, as Enoch did. I would follow 
thee to a land unknown, as Abraham did. I woidd renounce 
oil for thee, as did Moses and Paul. I wouid^ as did Ste- 
phen, seal thy truth with my bliod ' One who fiom study 
of the Scriptures understood w hat manner of person a Chris- 
IJMi approved of God must be and who from his rebgious 
solicitude read, conversed, and thought of little else says 
that in Thomas Walsh he saw clearly what fill then he had 
only conceived; that in him his ctnception^ weie truly 
exemplified. Prostrate upon his face kneeling standing, 
walking, eating— in every posture and m evay ].lai« and 
condition, he was a man mightj m piayer In sleep itself, 
to my certain knowledge," sijs oie of his as=(o<^iates "liis 
soul went out (Oait. v, 3) in groans ind iiglis and tears to 
Grod. His heart having attamed such a habit of tendency 
to its Lord, could only give over when it ceased t beat." 
He is represented as sometimes lost m mental ibsercc on 
his knees, with his face heavenwird and "vrms cl ispui upon 
his breast, in such composure that scarcely could one h<:ar 
him so much as breathe ; as absorbed in God, and enjoying a 
calmness and transport which could not be expressed ; while 

■ With, tho excaplion of hia larger and more Iviminons eye, Ms portraits 
might be tskea us ihc eitnilioe of tlie Gnn-onl piotuiw of Joiiathen £il- 
warJa, whom he reiiembled iniich ill other rcBpctts, 
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from the serecity, and somethmg resembling splendor which 
appeared on his countenance, and in ail his gestures after- 
Avard, one might easily discover that he had been on the 
Mount of Communion, fuid had descended, like Moses, with 
tie divine glory on his brow. 

His public prayers vers attended with such ardor, perti' 
nence, and &ith, that it appeared, says his biographer, " as 
though the heavens were burst open, and God himself 
appeared in the congregation." 

He was sometimes rapt away, as from earth, in his de- 
votions, being quite lost to himself, and insensible of every- 
thing around him, absorbed in the visions of God ; and in 
these profomid and solemn frames of mind he has remained 
for hours, still and motionless as a statue. 

It has already been remarked that the death of this 
saintly, this seraphic man, was attended by circumstances 
deeply afflictive to his friends, and affording a suggestive 
lesson.'" Bunyan shows his sagacity in representing his 
hero as beset with terrors and demoniacal mockeries be- 
fore his final triumph, for the characters of neither good 
nor bad men can be inferred from their dying words. It 
pleases God usually to comfort exceedingly his children 
in the solemn crisis of death; and even the phantasies of 
iJie struggling and disordered mind generally then take 
their character from the haijitually pious or godless 
course of the preceding life ; but it is sometimes other 
wise ; disease and drugs have much effect on the shattered 
sensibilities, and Christian biography teaches that surviving 
friends should attadi but little significance, whether sadden- 
ing or consoling, to the last expressions of the dead. Life, 
not death, reveals the probable fate of the soul. 

Thomas Walsh once heard Fletdler, of Madeley, preach 
in Wesley's Chapel, in London, on the dying trials of good 
men. Fletcher supposed that some comparatively weaJc 
believers might die most cheerfully ; and that some strong 
ones, for the further purification of their faitli, or fut 
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inscrutable reasons, might have severe conflicts. At the 
subsequent meefang of the Bands, Walsh opposed this 
opinion, and said he thought it bore hard against God's 
justice, feithfulness, and covenant love to his . servants. 
JFletcher modestly observed that God's wisdom is sovei'- 
eigu and imseaicliable ; and tliough he was sorry he had 
given offense, yet he could not, with a good conscience, 
retract what he had said. With some degree of warmth 
Walsh replied : " Be it done unto you according to your 
faith ; and be it done unto me according to mine !" and 
here the matter rested," 

Two years afterward Walsh needed in death the con- 
solatory opinion of F!et«her, During some months he 
struggled with what were doubtless the agonies of a dis- 
ordered nervous system. He was brought almost to the 
extremity of mental anguish, if not despair of his salvation. 
To his Christian brethren it was a mysterious spectacle, and 
public prayers were offered up for him in Dublin, London, 
and other places. " His great soul," says his biographer, 
" lay thus, as it were, in ruins for some considerable lime, 
and poured out many a heavy groan and speechless tear 
from an oppressed heart and dying body. He sadly be- 
wailed the absence of Him whose wonted presence had so 
often given him the victory over the manifold contra- 
dictions and troubles which he endured for his name's 

But as sometimes the clouds, thiclc on the whole heavens, 
are rent at the horizon the moment the sun seems to panse 
there before setting, and his last rays stream in and floo'i 
with effulgence and joy the entire sky, so was the darkness 
lifted from the last hour of this good man. After prayers 
had been offered in his chamber by a group of sympathizing 
friends, he requested to be loft alone a few minutes that ha 
might "meditate a little." They withdrew, and he re- 
mFLined in profound prayer and self-recoliection for some 
time. At last he broke out with the rapturous exelanaH' 
" Eov. Melville Korne : Appendix to Wslsh'a life. 
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tdon ; " He is come ! — he is come ! — my beloved is mifie, and 
I am his; — Ms foTCver !" and died. 

Thus lived and thus, in his early manhood, died Thonias 
Walsh, a man whose memory is still as ointment poured 
&>T& in the sanctuaries of "Methodism.'^ 

Before the conference of 1760 Wesley agwn passed rapid- 
ly over much of Ireland, He found the societies in Dublin 
larger thaji they had ever been, Connaught enrolled more 
thai three hundred members; Ulster about two hundred 
and fifty; Leinster a thousand; Munster about six hundred. 
Methodism, he remarks, had now successfully made its way 
into every county in Ireland, save Keny, and many were 
its exemplary witnesses in most large townn, as well as m 
the rural districts. He doubted not, howevei, that there 
would have been double the number had it not been for the 
hostility of Protestants, who, with an infatuation which 
blinded them ^mnst their own interest, had endeavored 
to defeat the Methodistic movement in almost every im 
portant place of the kingdom." 

" Thfi last mantal snfibrings of Walsh " gprasd a vorj strong BOneatioii 
nanong his brethren," says Home. Pletehec, whoso wiso lemBrta in 
Xiondon be bad so hestUf challenged, was deeply affected by liie &iend'u 
sad verifioa4ioji of them. He wrote a liesit-tonobjag letter to Cbarlea 
Wesley on the occasion, and expressed Mmaelf as deapondant in view of 
his own death aiter such a &at; yet no more tiiamphant death is re- 
oorded in Cbrislaau biography thso that which awaited tlie pious vicar of 
Madeley. See Melville Home's remarks. Appendix to Walsh's Life. 
Home's irrelevant supposition as Co the cause of Walah'a despondenoe is 
suffloiently reiVited by Jaokson ; Life of Charles Wesley, cliap. 21. 

" See his "Short History of tbe People called Methodists." Works, 
vol. rii,p. 3J3, Am. ed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARMINIAK METHODISM IN ENGLAND AND SCOT- 
LAND I iTso-iYeo. 

Snooeaa in ' ComwaJ!, — Wesley in Scotland— Hia alight BuooesB— Ho 
iljnemtee in England — State of the Sodettes — Proselytiam con- 
demned — Httthaniol Gilbert and Methodism in tJie West Indies — 
Firat Afiiean Methodist — Huppj Doatha of Methodis!* — James 
Wheatlay the first expelled Methodist Preacher — John Benuot'a Sa- 
ceBaion— Grace Murray— Weslar'a fraternal DiapoEitlou toward Gei- 
viniata — Wiilflfield— Wesley preaches and adnuniatars the Sacrament 
to the OalvinialJo Leaders at Lady Huntingdon's Houaa — Stetches of 
Thomas Lee and Chriatopher Hopper— Charles Wesley ceases to 
ianerate-— Death of Meiiton— Pletchor of Madaley— Wealsy's Dosire 
forEestandSohtudo — ffiaimfortimalfi Marriage — His serious Sieknoaa 
— His Epitaph — Hia Notes on the New Testament — James Hervey — 
Wesley's Address to Hio Clergy — Hia Views of Ministerial Qooli- 
flcaBons. 

At the beginning of the present period of our narrative 
Wesley wrote to one of hia preachera that from Newcastle 
to London, and from London to Bristol, God was every- 
where reviving his work.' He visited Cornwall repeatedly 
during this time. ^ At St. Juat he still found tJie largest of 
his societies in the west; so great a proportion of helievers 
he had not seen in any other part of the nation, nor " any 
society ao alive to God," He laid there the foundation of 
a new chapo!, and when it was completed pronounced it 
the best in the country, Preaching-housea had begun to 
dot the west generally, but they were as yet very humble 
structures, and scarcely distinguishable as chapels. 
He assembled at St, Ives the stewards of all the Cornish 

■ LattBT to Joseph Cownley. Lives of Early Methodist rreachere, 
vol. i, p. 100. 
•Journal, 1750,1753,1757. 
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societies in a quarterly meeting, and held with them the 
first Watch-night known in that region. Only slight and oc- 
casional attempts were now made at persecution, for the 
Gospel had triumphed generally in this once d^raded sec- 
tion of the land. " What now," wrote Wesley, " can destroy 
the work of God in these parts but zeal for and contending 
about opinions ;" he had as great an antipathy against doc- 
trinal controversies as most tteologiaiis have zeal for them. 
Crowds of tinners attended him wherever he appeared. 
Gwemiap assembled still its immense hosts. At Camel- 
ford he preached in the market-place, and had occasion to 
exclmm, "How are the lions in this town become lambs!" 
Port Isaac, long a barren soil, promised now to bring 
forth abundant fruit. At St. Agnes the knowledge of God 
had already " traveled from the lowest to the greatest." 
He was surprised at the talents of the Cornish local preach- 
ers; he heard extempore preaching from, a reformed tinner 
as correct as " most men of learning could write." Some 
of the old persecutors in high life had become changed ; and 
the one who imprisoned Maxfield no longer molested the 
Methodists nor allowed others to oppose them, but had be- 
come noted by his diarities to the poor. At one place he 
found, in his usual pastoral examination of the society, that 
some of its members were in the practice of using, if not of 
dealing in " uncustomed goods," then a general vice on the 
Cornish coast. He stopped short in his inquiries, and told 
them they should see his fiice no more unless the accursed 
thing were entirely abandoned ; and Methodism, more than 
any other means, has corrected the evil throughout Com 
waU,3 At St. Mewen and St. Austle Ms congregations were 
too large to be accommodated. At St. Ewe some fell to 
the earth under the preached word, and the whole assembly 
seemed awe-struck. At Eedruth he addressed in the open 
street a crowd who wept around him. At Falmouth he 
foiuid that the former riols were followed by reverent atten- 
tion ; the town was " qidet from one end to the other ;" not 
■ It tD&rmud also the borbarotis cruelties of tba wrooters an tlmt oonst. 
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ou!y his chapd, but the yard and the neighhoriug houses 
were crowded with eager hearers. At Breage a great refor- 
mation had taken place ; it had been noted for its violence 
against the Methodists; its clergyman instigated mobs and 
fabricated the basest slanders respecting Wesley and his 
societies, diarging Jiim witJi having been expelled from 
Oxford for a crime, and his people with extinguishing the 
lights in their private meetings like tJie ancient heathen. 
After hrjnging upon the inofFeisive sodety much suffering 
by these reports, the clerical persecutor had sunk into de- 
spondence and hanged himself. The people now flocked 
around Wesley; he did not intend to stop among them, 
but they constrained him. He preached in the street, and 
gratefiilly recorded that " the lions of Breage too were now 
changed into' lambs." Everywhere, in fine, on the west 
coast did he find the power of tie truth prevailing. 

In April, 1751, he first visited Scotland, accompanied by 
Christopher Hopper, who had returned witli him from Ire- 
land. It has already been stated* that Methodist dragoons 
from the regiment of John Haime, in Blanders, found- 
ed societies at Dunhar and Museelhorough. A colonel, now 
in quarters at the latter place, invited Wesley to the North. 
WWtefield warned him not to go, as his Arminian prmdples 
would " leave him nothing to do but to dispute from morn- 
ing till night." ^ Wesley replied that he would go ; that he 
would studiously avoid controverted points, and, according 
to his custom, keep to the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
He went, and was welcomed to Musselhorough. He preached 
while the people stood as statues around him, respectful, hut 
too cold for his Methodistic ardor ; nevertheless, the preju- 
dice which, as he says, the devil had been several years 
planting, was plucked up in an hour. A bailiff of the town 
and an elder of the kirk waited upon him with the request 
that he should stay with them for some time, at least 
two or three days longer, and offered to fit up a larger 
place for his congregations. His engagements, however, 
' Sob pagQ 389. ' Coke ani Moore's Life of Weslej, III, 2. 
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cailed him away ; but Hopper returned and preadied among 
them to large congregations. This, says the lay itinerant, 
was the beginning of a good worlc in Scotland.^ Still later 
Hopper preached at Edinburgh, Dunbar, Leith, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen. God, he wrote, blessed bis word, " and raised 
up witnesses that he had sent us to the NortK Britons also." 

In April, 1753, Wesley again entered Scotland. He waa 
received courteously by Gillies of Glasgow. He preached 
early in the morning outside tbe town ; the weather and the 
hour did not suit the Scotch, and his congregation was small; 
but at the service imder a teat in the afternoon he had " six 
times as many," and his word was " in power." It rained 
the nest day, and Gillies had the courage to open the kirk 
for him. A few years earlier it would have required equal 
courage on the part of Wesley to enter it, such had been 
his "High-Chureh principles." "Surely," he said at the 
close of the day, "with God nothing is impossible! Who 
would have believed, five and twenty years ago, either 
that the minister would have desired it, or that I should 
have consented to preach in a Scotch kirk !" His next con- 
gregation was too large for the church, and he addressed 
them m the open air. On the Sabbath more than a thousand 
people listened to him in a shower of rain, and at bis last 
sermon the meadow on which he preached was filled fi;om 
side to side. He believed that a great and effectual door 
was opened for Methodism in the north, but the apparent 
respeetflilness of the Scotch was mostly indifference. Their 
cold courtesy denied to Methodism even the stimulus of 
riots. They did not persecute him, but they would not fol- 
low him. On another occasion he remarked that they know 
everything and feel nothing. It became, indeed, a problem 
to him " why the band of the Lord, who does nothing with- 
out a cause, was almost entirely stayed in Scotland V 

He persisted, however, in his visits to the north. In 1757 
he was ag^n welcomed by Gillies to Glasgow, and the kirk 
could not accommodate his numerous but impassive congre- 

* Hopper's Ufa. Uvob of Early Methodist Pronehors, vol. i, p. SO, 
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gatioiis. A teat-pulpit was placed for him in the large and 
commodious yard of tJie poor-kouse, where a. singular spec- 
tacle was presented. Around him stood the collected peo- 
ple ; in front was tiie infirmary, with its windows crowded 
■with tlie sick, while adjacent to it was the Ivinatio hospital with 
its inmates reverently listening. Amid these scenea lie not 
only proclaimed his message, but what, perhaps, had never 
been done before by a Methodist preacher in Scotland, bap. 
tized several children. His congr^ations grew daily, not- 
withstanding the comparatively slight effect of Ma word. 
At one time his voice could hardly reach their outmost limit ; 
at another two thousand people retired, unable to hear, 
though the evening was calm and clear. He discovered a 
small obscure society in the city, but, with the characteristic 
national taste, they met mostly to discuss some general or 
difficult point of religion. He directed them to confine their 
attention to matters of personal piety, after the example of 
the Methodists in England, and placed them under the care 
of Dr. Gillies. He was agreeably surprised to find the 
society founded by John Haime's fellow dragoons at Mus- 
selburgh, zealous for the feith; "and there," he adds, "the 
tree was known by its fruits ; the national shyness and stub- 
bonmess were gone, and they were as open and teachable aa 
little children," At Dunbar he met equal encouragement — " a 
little sodety, most of them rejoicing in God their Saviour." 
The men whose piety had been tried in the fire of Fontenoy 
had introduced into both these places the living faith, 

Wesley traversed England during the present period v.\ 
every direction, and found the societies almost -every where 
advMtcing. His preachers were still occasionally mobbed, 
but he himself was generally, if not universally, received 
with a respect which was fast growing into a national 
sentiment of reverence. At Birmingham the chapel could 
not contain half his congregation, and he had to go into 
the street. " How has the scene changed here !" ho 
writes ; " the last time I preached at Birmingham the 
stones flew on every side ; if any disturbance were made 
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Eow the disturber woidd be in more danger thiui the 
preacher." In meeting the sodety there, he says, the hearts 
of maKj" were melted within them, ao that neither they nor 
ho could refi-ain from tears. At Wednesbmy and Dar- 
iaston, formerly the strongholds of the Steifordshire mobs, 
God had summoned away, by " a train of amazing strokes, 
most of the old persecutors, and those that remained were 
not only rcspectfiil but cordial." He preached to a lai^e 
congregation in the open air at the former place, amid a 
rain storm, but every man, woman, and chUd stayed tiU the 
end of the discourse. Peace, however, had brought greater 
perils than perseeution, It was necessary for him to sift 
out Antinomian and Anabaptist errors, which had been 
brought in among them from abroad. At a later visit to 
Wedncsbiiry he found a new chapel erected, and remarked 
that few congregations exceeded this either in numbers or 
soriousneBs. At Wakefield, where, a few years before, the 
people were " as roaring lions," and the honest vicar could 
not allow him to preach in his yard lest the mob should 
pull down the house, ho was now heard attentively in the 
church. At Hull he met a very different reception, for it 
was his first appearance there. As he landed on the quay 
it was crowded with staring and laughing groups inquiring 
"Which is he! Which is he?" An immense multitude, 
rich and poor, horse and foot, with many coaches, gathered 
to hear him in the fields, half a mile out of the city. He 
cried to them, "What shall it profit a man if ,he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soui?" Some thousands 
heard seriously, but " many behaved as if possessed by 
Moloch." Stones and clods flew on every side. When he 
had. finished the mob followed him, throwing missiles into his 
coach windows. The house in which he was entertained was 
attacked until midnight, and its, windows broken to the third 
story. Hull, however, speedily redeemed itself, and has 
ever siace maintained the honor of Methodism. ' At his next 
visit he was respectfully heard by its best citizens; said even 
the rich, he says, had the Gospel preached unto them in the 
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streets. At Simderlaiid he found John Nelson's society to 
be " one of the liveliest in the north of England." It in- 
cluded two hundred and fifty members. At Biddick a mul- 
titude of colliers stood to hear him in a drenching rain 
storm, and melted like wax under the word. At Barnard 
Castle he held his ground atid preached through his discourse, 
though the mob played an engine upon the assembly. At 
Chester he saw the Methodist chapel in ruins ; two days 
before his arrival the rioters had pulled it down ; but he took 
his stand near the wreck, and defended " the sect everywhere 
spoken against" The mob was subdued, and Methodism 
again reared its standard there never to be struck. At his 
next visit the scene was quite changed; "there was peace 
through all the city." At Bolton the sticiety had doubled 
since hia preceding visit; they were increased in grace as 
well as in numbers, "walking closely with God, lovingly 
and eircumspeetly with one another, and wisely toward 
those who were without." At Charlton he addressed a vast 
congregation gathered from all the towns and country for 
many miles around. Methodism had recently made its way 
into the neighborhood against the most discouraging odds. 
AH the farmers had entered into a joint engagement to dis- 
miss from thfeir service any one who should dare to tear the 
itinerant preaeheTS ; but, providentially, the chief man of 
the combination was soon aifer smitten by the truth, and 
sKit for (hese very men to preach in his house. Many of 
the other confederates came to feear, and their servants and 
laborers gladly foUowed their example ; " so the whole de- 
vice of Satan fell to the ground, and the word of God grew 
and prevailed." At Manchester Methodism still had severe 
struggles ; the mob stood quiet sxiA awe-struck while ho 
preached in the street, but when he closed " raged horribly." 
He made his first visit to Liverpool, (April, 1755,) though 
he had now been itinerating over the realm for more than 
fifteen years ; but that great commercial metropolis was yet 
In its. infency. He found there a Methodist chapel lai^er 
than that at Newcastle, and the hearts of the whole congre- 
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gation " seemed to "be moved before the Lord and the pre®, 
ence of his power," He spent nearly a week among them, 
preaching to crowds morning and ovening,' 

At KeigHey, famous for riots, he preached without moles- 
tation; "such a change," he writes, "has God wrought in 
the hearts of the people since John Nelson was Jn tho dud- 
geon here." At Yorlt, which formerly repelled Methodism 
at every point, he uow found the " richest sodety, number 
for number," which it possessed in England. At Sheffield, 
which had been unvisited by a Methodist itiaerant since he 
himself had been there two years before, the little society 
had not only sustained itself, but had made progress in num- 
bers and grace by its own eEforts, under the guidance of its 
Class-leaders. As he passed Mid repassed Haworth, he fre- 
quently paused to preach for Grimshaw, He usually ad- 
ministered the Lord's Supper there to a thousand communi- 
cants, tmd preached in the church-yard to many thousands of 
hearers, gathered from all the adjacent towns and villages. 
At Plflcey Methodism had demonstrated its efficacy, as at 
Kingswood, and a society of redeemed colliers welcomed 
him. It was a " pattern to all the sodetiea in England ;" no 
member ever missed Ms band or class ; they had no discord 
of any kind among them, but with one heart Mid one mind 
provoked each other to love and good works. At Hornby 
he found that the landlords had turned all the Methodists out 
of their houses ; but it proved " a singular kindness," for 
they built small houses at the end of the town, in which 

' Hia rsmarks on the growth and proBpeots of Mverpool are a ouiioeity 
in our day. He aaje ; " Liverpool is one ot the neflteet, best bnilt towna I 
have Been, in England. 1 tliink it is full twice fls large as Ciestar ; moit 
of the Btieeta are qnite etrnight. Two-thirds of the town, we weto in- 
formed, has been added witbin these forty ysara. ^ ii iJoniMWM to j»- 
freosfl Ml the mms proportion, in _0iff yeocs more U mU nectrlii equal 
BHatol. The people in genW are the moat mild and oourteons I ever 
anw in a seaport town ; as indeed appears by their fiiondly behavior, not 
only to the Jaws and PapJBts who live among them, but even to the 
MethodiatB, (so called.) Many of them, I learned, were deai lovers of 
oonWoverHy; but I hud better wort. I pressed upon them all 'repont- 
«noe toward God, and fiiitU in our Lord Jesus Christ.' " 
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forty or fifty of them lived together, a littls Christian com- 
mimity, as comfortable and devoted as a station of Mora- 
vians. At Wandsworth, " a desolate place," an effectual door 
was opened, for him by a West India planter, several of 
whose negroes were present and awakened by the word. Ho 
baptized two of them, one a convert and the first regenerated 
African he had ever known, Sbe returned to the West In- 
dies with her master, and was the first of that innumerable 
host of her people which Methodism has ever since bceis 
leading into heaven from Africa and America. " Shall not his 
saving health be made known to all nations 1" wrote Wesley, 
after preaching to them. The words were more prophetic 
than he supposed. This American gentleman was Nathamiet 
Gilbert, Speaker of the House of Assembly in Antigua. 
He became a local preacher, as we shall have occasion to 
notice, and introduced 'Methodism into the West Indies, 
where it has since spread among all the English eofonies. 

Such are but a few glimpses of Wesley's incessant travels 
and labors diiring this period. It would be impossible to 
follow him in their detMl luid in tieir results, wiljiput filling 
volumes. One interestdng fact enhanced the encour^^ment 
of this general prosperity ; Methodism had now been suffi- 
ciently long in progress to afford many ripe sheaves for 
heaven. It had been signalized by Pemarkable conversions ; 
it had now become noted by triumphant deaths. " Our 
people die well," has always been a grateful remark of 
Methodists, As they were expected to maintains good ''as- 
surance" of the Divine (avor in life, it was hai'dly possible 
they should falter on entering into the eternal life. By the 
year 1751 good John Nelson had a catalogue of more than 
seventy who had ascended to their rest in triumph Irom his 
prosperous society at Birstol.^ In Bristol, London, and 
Dublin, the societies now frequently recorded, with mourn- 
ful joy, the departure of their biethren beloved into the 
"general assembly, and Church of the fii^bom which are 
"ftTitten in lii^aven." The Jum-niJs of both the Wcsleys 

« Jackson's Cliarki W 3li=i cl.p lY, 
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alDound in such notices. Charl&s Wesley especially took a 
melancholy pleasure in recording them, and in no place 
more than among the reclaimed colliers of Kingswood, as 
yet the most interesting field of the triumphs of Methodism 
over the harharism of the British populace. Maay of his ele- 
gies, written on such o<Kiasions, have an unearthly power; a 
sadness of the grave pervaded by the rapture of heaven. 
On the death of nearly every MetJiodist preacher, from 
Thomas Beard, the martyr, who was the first that died, till, 
with an elegiae verse on his lips, he lay down himself to die, 
he wrote not one only, hut usually two or three of these af- 
fectiag and beautiful memorials. His " Funeral Hymns," 
occasioned, with hardly an exception, by actual deaths, 
constitute the most perfect part of the Meljiodist psalmody, 
and for a hundred years and more these testimonials of the 
dying triumphs of tlieir early brethren have been sung at the 
-death-beds and funerals of Methodists throughout the world. 
These encouraging evidences of prosperity in most of the 
land were contrasted, ho'-wer, by frequent instances of 
discord and delusion. At Bristol serious disturbances oc- 
curred, and its nine hundred Methodists were diminished in 
1757 to but half the number; but a day of fastmg and 
prayer was observed, an extraordinary revival ensued, and 
the strength' of the society was restored. The society at 
Norwich was rent and dmost destroyed m 1751, by the de- 
fection and apostasy of James Wheatley, who fell into scan- 
dalous vices and has the peculiar dietinetion of being the first 
Methodist preacher expelled from the Connection. The se- 
cession broke to pieces; Wesley gathered its remrants to- 
gether, incorporated them into his remaning societies, and 
left the latter nearly six hundred strong.^ In Lancashire the 
classes were disturbed by the secession of John Bennet and a 
large part of the Methodists at Bolton. Bennet was a man of 
classical education and superior native talents. He had been 

' Short History of the Peoplo called Methodists. Workavol. vii, p. 373. 
American Edition. Mj othtr data are from his Joiinisl, from 17&0 l^ 
ireo. Worljs, vol. iii. 
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led into the Methodist ministry by Lady Huntingdon. His 
correspondence with Wesley shows him to have been oppose<l 
to Calvinism, but at his defection he assailed the Mctliodisls 
violently for their Arminianism, and imputed Papistical doc- 
trines to Wesley. He had been a useful man in Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and Cheshire, but his new course was proper- 
tionally disastrous,'" 

In many of the country towns Wesley's most onerous 
work was the administration of Discipline,, especially along 
the coasts, where the crime of smuggling was hardly recog- 
nized by the common people as a vice. Ho showed it no 
forbearance. He nearly broke up whole Classes in order to 
suppress tike evil, and his societies did more than all the po- 
lice of the realm to abate it. 

He was also compelled to labor indefatigably to reclaim 
his incipient Churcher^rom doctrinal wranglings.'^ These 
he would not tolerate ; Methodism disowned their import- 

'° He was tJia husband of Graea Murrnj, to whom Wesley Lad made 
overtures of majriagn. Ho died in about eight yeara after Ms separation 
from the Methodists. His excellent wife lived for more than fifty j-eiira, 
in Christian retirement^ near Chapel-en-le-Frith^ honoring reli^on by iier' 
d^ly example. She remained pardal to the Mothodist usages b> the last, 
and munU^ned a ola3E--mesting in her hunse for many years. She died 
in 1808, aged 89. Her last words were, "Glory to thee, my God; peace 
thou givert me." "Wesley undoubtedly loved her, and she deserved his 
affection and his noma. Sen lofe and Times of Lady Huiitiiigdon, 
vol. 1, p. 46. 

" The eatholio reader will, porhapa, be anrpriaed to learn that Wesley's 
chief venation ih this respect was &om evangelioal parties. He fVequoiitly 
refere to them as inveigling aivay his converts, or " making havoc" of his 
BoraetJes; and on one occasion (Journal, April a, 17S1) laments that he 
had to " spend near ten minutes in controversy with thorn," more than 
he had "done in public for many mouthH, perhaps years before" Charlea 
Wesley seldom alludes l» these proaelyters without a lange of bitter- 
ness. They seem to have vhsbA his righteous soul more than atiy 
other class of Chtistians, except those lay Methodist preachers who 
tuvoTBi Slsseut. He calls them " caviling, conten^ous, always watehiug 
to steal away our dliildren," (Jackson's Charles Wesley, chap. 20.) 
Methodism has la^sly lecruitod its sister evangelical Churches for a 
bundred years, hut has cbaracteHsticaily avoided proselylism, tltou^ 
it has not deemed it right to repel applicants for membership from other 
denomiuationi!. 
Vol. I.— 23 
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ance ; it would not admit that dogmas, except the moat 
fundamental and generally received, should he considered 
conditions of ChrislJMi communion, or of membership 
ia its Classes. Caivinistic Antinomianism beset him at al- 
most every turn, said ravaged his most promising societies. 
With the eYangelicai Calvinists of his day he maintained, 
however, the most harmonious relations. He ministered 
often during the present period in Whitefield's chapels, and 
Whitefield in his. After preaching in Whitefield's Taber 
naole in Plymouth, he said : " Thus it behoveth us to trample 
on bigotry and party zeal. Ought not all who love God to 
love one another?" "Mr. Whitefield," he wrote, during a 
visit to London, " called upon me ; disputings are now no 
more ; we lovg one another, and join hand in hand to promote 
the cause mT'our common Master.'"^ He met Whitefield 
and the Caivinistic leaders on all convenient occasions, and 
at one time preached and administered the Lord's Supper, 
at Lady Huntingdon's house in London, to Whitefield, Ma- 
dan, Eomaine, Downing, Venn, Griffith Jones, and others.'^ 
Tenacious as these good men were of what they called the 
"Doctrines ofGraee" they could not well quarrel while they 
saw that the great " Work of Grace " was so triumphantly 
advancing through the country by the labors of both parties. 
Though Wesley's reputation and years now commanded 
too much piiblic respect to allow of frequent disturbances 
from mobs, his lay preachers had still oftea to encounter 
them, especially in towns and villages where they preached 
for the first time. Among the bravest of the brave of these 
heroic men was Thomas Lee, Few of his feUow-laborers 
endured severer " fights of affliction." From his childhood 
he had feared God, and maintwned an admirable purity of 
conduct. He uttered an oath when but four years old, but 
felt such compunction for it that he never swore agMn 
throughout his life. As early ss his tenth or eleventh year 

a Journal, Anno 1755. 

n Waaler's iaat od tWa ocoaBioa atowed Lia spirit. It was I Carin- 
filians, xiii, 13 : " Now abidoth Mth, hope. chnriQ', these liroa ; but tha 
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he experienced deep religious impressions, and the words 
" everlasting " and " eternal " were much upon his mind. In 
his fifteenth year, while an apprentice to the " worsted tracte," 
he gave himself with fondness to books, and spent much of 
his leisure in reading the Scriptures. . He also found delight 
in prayer, and had many inward consolations, thongh he had 
never then heard any one speak of the comforts of the Holy 
Ghost. He was, in fine, one of those earnest, sensitiye 
mmds, numerous in all communities, present in nearly all 
congregations, who are ready to respond to 'the first faithful 
appeals of the pulpit, and who sprang forth everywhere with 
ardor on the first appearance of the Methodist itinerants of 
those fi\e3, recognizing their apostolic character, ready to 
weep at their feet, and to die with them in their persecu 
tions. He heard Grimshaw, and made many good resolu- 
tions, which were revived and deejwned when he heard 
some of the humbler Methodist evangelists. " From that 
time," he writes, " my heart was so united to them that 
I dropped at once all my former companions, and, blessed 
be God ! I have not from that hour had one desire to 
turn back." 

His scrupulous conscience was, however, a long time trou- 
bled with religious anxieties. He suspected that he was a 
hypocrite, and mentioned his fears to a friend, but got no com- 
fort from the ambiguous reply given him. It was impossi- 
ble, he says, to express the anguish he felt; he longed for 
death, though he believed himself unfit for it. But he 
omitted no reli^ous duty ; with the consent of his master, 
who had the good sense to esteem him highly, he prayed 
daily in the fiimily, and soon conducted domestic worship in 
neighboring households. Being alone a great part of one 
day, and much engaged in meditation and prayer, he felt a 
persuasion that God was willing to receive him. He left 
his business immediately and went to his usual place of 
prayer; " in a moment," he says, " God broke in upon my 
soul m so yonderful a manner that I could no longer doubt 
of his foi^iving love, I cried, 'My Lord mi my God',' 
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Aud with the spirit I was then in, I could have praised, and 
ioved, and w^^ed to al! eternity."'* 

His habit of praying in families had now prepared him to 
conduct prayer-meetings, and as Methodism pressed all its 
available talent into use, he was soon holding such serv- 
ices among his neighbors. He was invited to Harding 
Moor, Lingobin, and Thomfon. No Methodist itinerant 
had yet appeared in, these places, but the faithful young 
evangelist was gabled in a short time to deliver up a bo- 
ciety in each <rf them to the traveling preachers. Work 
ing at his business half the time for his subsistence, and 
exhorting and praying up and down the country, he 
founded Methodism not only in the villages named, but also 
at Long Addingham, at Greenough Hill, at Hartwith, and 
other places. At Pateley Bridge he was initiated into the 
common lot of the Methodist evangelists, and received his 
first baptism of persecution from the clods, dubs, and stones 
of the mob. His meek and pure spirit was not weak, but 
displayed during this and later trials a heroism which John 
Nelson would have admired, "We have done enough," 
cried the mob, who were instigated by the pMish clergy- 
man ; " we have done enough to make an end of him." " I 
did, indeed," he says, " reel to and fro, Mid my head was 
broken with a stone. But I never foand my soul more 
happy, nor was ever more composed in my doset. It was 
a glorious time, and there are several who date their eon- 
version from that day." Such tests were very salutary to 
the early Methodist ministry. They drove cowards quickly 
from the ranks and made heroes of all others. He went to 
a neighboring town, had his wounded head dressed, and the 
same day bravely preached in the street to a large crowd, 
many of whom had come with him irom the scene of his 
sufferings. Some of the rioters had followed with them, but 
as thdr clerical leader was not present tiiey were restrained, 
" and the Lord blessed us much," says the evangelist 

During four years did this good man travel about on foot, 

M Uvea of Enrly Metlio.list I'rencliprB, vol. ii, p. lilli. 
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1 founding societies in neglected and obscure 
places. He was often, he says, thoroughly wet, and obliged 
to preach in his darap clothes from appointment to appoint- 
ment. He worked at night that he might travel and prea«h 
by day, Hb appointments tnultiplied so fast that ho was at 
last obliged to give up business, buy a horse, and take the 
field as an itinerant ; it was much against his will, for though 
he had naade full proof of his ministry his modesty shrunt 
from an honor so high, as he deemed it. The eccentric but 
generous Grrimshaw could not fail to iove such a man ; driv- 
ing about Yorkshire night and day on Ms evangelical tours, 
he witnessed the usefulness of .Lee, and inspiriting hi in by 
his own example, sent him out on one of hia extended circuits 
for a monti. He thus appeared formally among the travel- 
ing prcaclicrs of the day, and never disappeared from their 
ranks until he was summoned away to his final rest. 

We cannot, by tracing the travels of Whitefield and 
Wesley during this period, obtain a correct impression of 
fJie times. Their comparatively few persecutions wotild 
lead U8 to suppose that the populace had been alniost uni- 
versally subdued, but the subordinate laborers were still 
in many places confronting the fiercest mobs. It is incred- 
ible what trials Thomas Lea encountered during most of 
these years. In the winter of 1752 and 1753 the wovk of 
Grod prospered exceedingly, he writes, throughout his long 
routes in Yorkshire; "but persecution raged on every 
side." Wherever he went he was in perils, " carrying, 
his life in his hands." One day as he was going 
through Pateley the captain of the mob, who was kept in 
constant pay, pursued him, and pulled him from his horse. 
The crowd soon collected about him, and one or another 
"struck up his heels," he says, "more than twenty 
times upon the stones." They pulled him into a house 
by the hair of his head, then pushed him back with one or 
two upon him, and threw him upon the edge of the stone 
stall's. The fall nearly broke hb back, and for many 
years he suffered irom the injury. Thence they draped 
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him to the common ^ewer, rolled him in it foi ■fonie time, 
and tten drove him. to the bridge and threw him into the 
water! When they drew him out he was unable to ri'-e 
from the ground, his strength being quite spent, IIis wife, 
who, like Nelson's, was worthy of him, now came to hia 
relief with a tew friends. Seeing her helping him, some of 
the rioters aeked, " What, are you a Methodist V Mid giving 
her several blows^ which made her bleed at the mouth, swore 
they would put her into the river, 'All this time he lay upon 
the ground, the mob being undetermined what to do with him. 
Some cried, "Make an end of him;" others were for sparing 
his life; but the dispute was cut short by their agreeing to 
put other Methodists into the river ; and taking a number 
of them away for the purpose, they left him and his wife 
together. She endeavored to raise him up, but having 
no strength he dropped to the gromid again. She again 
rMsed him, and supported him some distance, when by her 
assistance he was enabled to mount a horse, and made out 
to ride to the house of a friend, where he was stripped from 
head to foot and washed. He left his wet clothes, and rode 
courageously to Greenough Hill, where a congregation was 
waiting for him, and though "miuch bruised and very 
weak," he preached from Psalm xxxiv, 19 : " Many are 
the afflictions of the righteous ; hut the Lord delivereth him 
out of them all." He was not to be discouraged, and thp 
next day was again proclaiming his message. His brethren 
followed him to a neighboring appointment: hut the leader 
of the mob came also, and with a long stjdc broke the glasc 
of the windows while he preaclied. "This," he says, "m^do 
a little confusion at first, but afterward the Lord pou-?d 
down his blessing in an uncommon Toanner, Almost "lU 
were in tears, and the people took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods." Thence he rode to Hartwith, where, he 
writes, "we had peace, and the power of the Lord was 
with us ;" but when the pre,aching of the day was over he 
was so bruised and sore that ho could not undress himself 
■without aid. Nearly a whole year "hot persecutions" pre- 
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vailed around him. The Methodists were violently abused 
in the streets. They applied to the dean of Eipon forpro- 
tection,. Ijut got none, for the Church would have suffered 
ia the investigation. "But," remarks the feithful 
preacher, "what made amends was, the members of thfc 
society loved each other dearly, and had exceedingly com- 
fortable seasons together;" and after one of his days of 
sore trial, he says of their meeting, " it seemed to us little 
less than heaven ; and though it was a hard day, it was a 
blessed one to my soul," In later life he wrote fJiat he 
remembered that once, during these times of trouble, 
when his life continually hung in suspense, a demurring 
thought occurred to him — "It is hard to have no respite, 
to be thus perpetually suffering." Immediately it was 
impressed upon his mind : " Did yoa not^ when you were 
on the borders of despair, promise the Lord that if ho 
would ^ve you an assurance of his fevor you would count 
no suffering, sorrow, nor affliction too great to be endured 
for his name's sake f This reflection at once silenced all 
murmuring, and thenceforth ho bore whatever befell him 
with patience and joy, and felt willing to bear it as long as 
God saw meet, if it were to the end of his life. 

During the remainder of this period Thomas Lee 
preached on the Birstel, Leeds, Lincolnshire, Newcas- 
tie, and Manchester Circuife. His labors were greatly 
effective, his circuits incredibly long. We may judge 
isomewhat of the labors of the Methodist preachers of that 
day from the fact that his "Leeds round" comprehended 
Sheffield and York, and extended into Derbyshire on the 
south, to Huli on the east, and to Newton on the north. 
His Manchester CSrcuit induded Lancashire, Cheshire, 
parte of Shropshire and of Wales, Staffordshire, and part 
of Derbyshire. Throughout most of these years he suf- 
fered from mobs ; sometimes the pulpit was torn out of 
the preaching-house, and burned in the street; at others 
*^s, "filled with blood, and seided with pitch," were 
thrown in upon the assemblies, "ma&ing strange work 
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wherever they alighted." Mire, clods, ar_d stones flew 
about him as he rode into or out of the towis ; the rioters 
beat him and his horse, knocked him off his horso, dragged 
him on Urn earth, poured water upon him from his head to 
his feet, covered him with paint, "laying it on plenteously." 
Such was the treatment he received, particularly in Newark, 
in 1760. He was offered inamediate relief if he would only 
promise to preach there no more ; but this, he says, he could 
not do. He suffered on till he conquered, and could write : 
" Thua ended the trouble in Newark ; since thm the word 
of God has prospered greatly, and a convenient preaching 
house has been built, in which numerous congregations meet 
without disturbance." 

After years of such labors and trials, Thomas Lee wrote 
to Wesley : " If 1 this moment saw all the sufferings I have 
had for His name's sake ; if they were now spread before 
me I would say, ' Lord, if thou wilt give me strength I will 
now b^n again, and thou shalt add to them lions' dens and 
fiery liirnaces, and by thy grace I will go through them all.' 
My life, though attended with many crosses, has been a life 
of mercies. I count it one of the greatest favors that he 
s-tJlI allows TOG to do a little for him, and that he in any 
measure owns the word which I am able to speak in his 
name. I beg that I may be humble at his feet all the days 
of my life, and may be more and more like Him whom my 
soul loveth."'* 

One of the lay heroes of Methodism, especially in the 
north, during this period, was Christopher Hopper, a man 
distinguished through many years of faithful service. Ho 
describes his early life as especially wicked. '« He waa 
prone to anger and of a cruel disposition, and took^ he says, 
a diabolical pleasure in hanging dogs, worrying eats, and 

" Ho died in ITS6. Mary Loo, Ma devoted wife, who had stood by 
him tunld mobe, wtoto to Wesley of hia last momenta, ttst " lie sobbed 
Beyeral Umes, looked up once and smiled, closod his eyes, and gently fell 
asleep." Woslay recorde Wb deatli in the Mmutes of 1787, uiid oalla Mia 
" a tWthfnl brother, nnd a good old aoldior of Jeens Chriat," 

■'LiiiH of Early Methodist Prcaohcrfl, vol. i, p. 25. 
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Killing birds and insects, ■wringing imd cutting them to pieces. 
These, however, were the freaks of his misdirected childhood, 
for his heart was naturally tender, and his robust soul full 
of beneficent energy, and during his youtK his religious im 
pressions were frequent and sometimes intense. He endeav 
ored to stifle them in singing, dancing, fishing, fowling, in 
hunting, cock-fighting, card-plajdng, radng, or " whatever the 
devil brought to town or countJ'y," but could not succeed. 
The universe appeared to him, ho writes, as a vaiilt wherein 
true comfort was entombed, and the sun itself as a lamp to 
show the gloomy horrors of a guilty mind. "1 was not 
happy," he adds, " yet I believed there was something 
that could make me so, but I knew not what it was nor 
where to find it." His vigorous mind had meanwhile 
acqiiired no small amount of scientific knowledge, and he 
tiecame a school-teacher. Wesley passed through his neigh- 
borhood; "he made a short blaze," says Hopper, "soon 
disappeared, and left us in consternation." But Hopper felt 
.the impression of his sermon. "At this time there wa:S a 
great bustle," he adds, "among ail sorts and parties about 
religion, and I made a bustle amoi^ the rest, I said, I will 
read my Bible, say my prayers, go to the parish church, and 
reibrm my life." This, however, he soon perceived, was 
not sufficient to appease the moral cravings of his awakened 
spirit. Reeves, one of the heroic itinerants who had been 
indicted at Cork as a vagabond, passed through the town, 
and undciT his preaching the baffled penitent saw what he 
yet needed. "I am broken to pieces," he said; "I am sick 
of sin, sick of myself, and sick of a vain world. I will 
therefore look unto the Lord." In deep compunction ho 
called upon God for relief, awd soon found it. God, angels, 
iaen,aJid the wholecreation, he writes, appeared then to hini 
in a new light, and stood related to him in a manner he 
never before knew. This was what Wesley and the Meth- 
odists called conversion; the renovation of the soul, by 
which it is placed in harmony with all its just and pure rela- 
tions to men and to God, and, in the consciousness of tlial 
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harmony, has a peace which passes expression, 
made him a Class-leader. He began also to exhort with 
great success. His "poor old mother" was among the first 
fruits of his zeal. His brother and sister also soon acknowl- 
edged him the instrmnent of thar conversion. Many of Ha 
former companions were reclaimed from their vioes. The 
"fire kindled, and the flame spread," and he was called to 
Low-Spenn, Barlow, Woodside, Prudhoe, Newlands, Blanch, 
land, Durham, Sunderland, and many other places, and be- 
fore he was hardly aware what tke result would be, he fouad 
himself preaching and itinerating. Persecutors attempted 
to seize and impress him for the army, hut he escaped them 
in remarkable ways, sometimes leaving them to quarrel 
among themselTes respecting him, and to end their disputes 
with "blows and bloody faces." Hectors and curates headed 
mobs to assail him, and answered his arguments witk hard 
words and hard blows. He was indicted before a court, but 
nothing could be found against him. None of these things 
moved him ; " I gave," he says, " my soul, body, and substance, 
to my adorable Saviour, and I grieved I had no more to give." 
Thus did Christopher Hopper do good service during 
these times, in founding and spreading Methodism in scores 
of towns and villages. He usually led a class every night, 
and preached three or four times every Sabbath. He made 
excursions to Newcastle, Sunderland, and Durham, and 
towns and villages around his home to the distance of twenty 
or thirty miles, preaching with great power. He did not, 
he says, regard much a little dirt, a few rotten eggs, the 
sound of a cow's horn, the noise of bells, or a few snow-halla 
in their season, but he found occasion sometimes to think 
more seriously of salutations from the mob m blows, 
stones, brickbats, and bludgeons. "When he had to preach 
with a patch on his wounded head he gloried in it as a badge 
for his Lord. He spread Methodism greatly m Allendale, 
" where a glorious work broke out." He went from town 
to town, and from house to house, " singir^, praying, preach- 
ing," and large multitudes followed him from place to place, 
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weeping and praying. Whole congregations were some- 
times melted into tears under his discourses, and "hared 
down before tiie Lord as the heart of one man," He 
preadied in T>ams, codt-pits, aJe-houses, and wherever he 
could find a door open for him. 

It would reC[uire many pages to detail the travels and 
labors of this faithful itinerant in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land ; the many mobs ho encountered, and the many socie- 
ties he founded. He was the first Methodist lay preacher, as 
we have recorded, who went into Scotland ; and all the north 
of England still cherishes his memory. He did much dur- 
ing our present period to extend Methodism in that part of 
the country. Cownley, who had been his fellow-laborer in 
Ireland, was alao with him, and they formed several societies 
which continue to this day. On the haiks of the Tyne, in 
Prudhoe and Nafferton, besides numerous other places in 
that neighborhood, many were awakened and converted. 
They endured no little persecution also. In one of Cown- 
ley's excursions into the Dales he was assaulted by a mob, 
which was headed by a clergyman. Warm from the viDage 
tavern, this zealous son of the Church advanced to the attack 
with the collected rabble. Cownley was preaching near the 
door of an honest Quaker, when the minister insisted that he 
was breaking the order of the Church, and began to recite the 
canon against conventicles. " If I ana disorderly," answered 
the prea<A.er, "you are not immaeidate;" and he reminded 
him of the canon " for sober conversation, and against fre- 
quenting ale-houses." Confounded with the pertinent reply 
the parson retired for a while ; but mustering up his courage 
and his ale-house friends he returned, and with threats of 
prosecution b^an to take down the names of the hearers, 
A Quaker, who was one of the congregation, hearing the 
menace, stepped up and with unruffled gravity dapped the 
curate on the baelc and said, " Friend John, put my name 
down first," This ended the contest ; quite disconcerted, the 
a withdrew and leit the field to the Methodist, and 
s never afterward yielded. 
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Both these noted itinerants were ohief founders of Melli 
odism in the D.ales. During these years they met formid- 
able difficalties, hut left the region to their successors cov 
ered with a rich harvest^ and the "Dales "soon stood promi 
nently on the list of circuits in the Conference Minutes." 

Of Charles Wesley's labors during the present decade 
we have but disconnected traces in fragments of journals 
and undated letters. His family resided at Bristol, and as 
Methodism had now spread over the country, and was gen- 
erally settled and systematized, and ita superintendenc* by his 
brother was almost ubiquitous, he ceased to itinerate, in the 
latter part of 1756, and thenceforward mostly confined 
himself to ita tead-quarters in London and Bristol.'' His 
passages between these cities were continual ; his pulpit and 
pastoral labors in each more arduous, if possible, than when 
he traveled more at large. In the metropolis he had charge 
of four principal chapels, besides other preaching-places, and 
the communion was administered by Mm every Sabbath, 
beginning at five o'clock in the ■morning. After the expul- 
sion of Wheatiey he made an excursion over most of 
England expressly to ascertain the moral condition of the 
lay ministry. Wheatiey had reported that his own private 
flagrancies were common among these laborious and devoted 
men. Charles Wesley himself was suspicious that they 
were at least becoming disaffected toward the national 
Church, his prejudices for which were now more strenuous 
by far tban those of his brother. He assembled them in 
small conferences, at various points, and was surprised at 
their usefidness, integrity, and talents. He speaks of only 
two or three as deficient in abilities, and one he sent baek 
to his secular employment as intellectually incompetent for 
the minbtry; but he brought to London only favorable 

" After laboring more than half a cantniy In the itinerant ministry, Hop- 
p«rd!OdinlS02, aged eighty. While on his death-bod, the veteran aoid to 
afiiend; " I have not a doubt, no, not the shadow of a doubt; and as foi 

dot heard from him for some time. I think he has quilted the Held." 
" Jaehson's Life of Chsiles Wesley, ohap. 21. 
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reports of the piety and ministerial deroriTm of them 
all.i9 

Wesley lost during the present period one of the earliest 
coadjutors which the Established Qiureh had afforded him. 
Eev. John Meriton died on the 10th of August, 1753. He 
was a member of the first Wesleyan Conference, and attend- 
ed most of the subsequent sessions down to the year of Kis 
death. He itinerated extensively in England, Wales, and 
Ireland. He was mobbed and imprisoned for the Gospel, 
and deserves a iuller record in the history of the great revi- 
val for which he labored and suffered so much ; but no traces 
of Ms uscfijl life remain, except ia brief yet frequent allu- 
sions of contemporary Methodist documents. Even the 
place of his death is unmentioned, and we know nothing of 
lus last hours. Charles Wesley, however, has embalmed 
his memory in an immortal elegy. ^^ 

His place in the Methodist ranks was more than supplied 
by another Churchman, who came to Wesley's assistance 
during the present period. In the "Short History of the 
People called Methodists," Wesley says : " March 13, 1757, 
finding myself weak at Snowsficlds, I prayed that God, if 
he saw good, would send me help at the chapels. He did 
so. As soon as 1 had done preaching Mr. Fletcher came, 
who had just then beea ordained priest, and hastened to the 
chapel on purpose to assist me, as he supposed me to be 
alone. How wonderful are the ways of God ! When my 
Dodily strength failed, and no clergyman in England was 
able and willing to assist me, he sent me help from the 
mount^ns of Switzerland ! and a helpmeet for me in _every 
respect ! Where could I have found such another !" 
Fletcher thus comes upon the scene, and oomes as an angel 
of light. 

As the traveler sails along the North shore of the Lake 
of Geneva, Switzerland, interested in ila rare scenery as 

" Jackson'B Charlea Wesley, oh^. 17. 

" See it in Jadtson'e Charles Wcslej, chap. IS, EnglLeli siliiion. It is 
omitted iu the Aiiicvicun eiJilJoii. 
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well aa in the literary associations which Giiibon, De Stael, 
and others have left to Lausanne and Coppet, his eye is 
attracted by Nyon, a beautiful Tillage between these towns, 
ITie large homestead of the Flecheres, descendants of a noble 
Savoyard hoiise, stands prominently out among the humble 
dwellings of the villagers, and is still occupied by the fam 
ily, who continue to maintain the name and religious repu- 
tation of their house. John William de la Fleehere was 
bom there in 1720.^1 He was early religiously inclined. 
Mid was designed by his parents for the Church. His supe- 
rior intellect gave him distinguished success in the prize 
competitions of the University of Geneva. On completiag 
'his studies he abMidoned his intention of entering the minis- 
try, one of his objections being his Arminian sentiments, 
and his consequent inability conscientiously to subscribe to 
the Calvinistic doctrines of the Church of his country. He 
chose a military life, and going to Portugal, received a cap- 
tain's commission for Brazil, but accidentally failing to sail 
at the appointed time, he departed for Germany ; a similai 
disappointment there induced him to go over to England. 
In London he heard the Gospel taithfiiUy preached, and be- 
came convinced that notwithstanding his strict religions hab 
its he was yet an nnregenerated man. " Is it possible," he 
wrote, " that I who have always been accounted so religious ; 
who have made divinity my study, and received the premium 
of piety irom my miiversity for writings on divine subjects ; 
is it possible that I shoidd yet be so ignorant as not to know 
what feith is V After a protracted struggle he was enabled 
to " believe with the heart unto righteousness." Never was 
the doctrine of faith as the condition of spiritual life, the po- 
tent element wMch" works by love," and secures both inward 
holiness and outward good works, more demonstrably exem- 
plified than in t!ie subsequent career of this rare man. At 
Wesley's instance he took orders in the national Church. 
On March 6, 1757, he was ordained a deacon, and on the 

■1 Life of Eev. J ihn William de !a Fleehere, etc, bj Joseph Benson, 
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following Sabbath a priest. He hastened the same day to 
Wesley at West^street chapel, and assisted him in hig serv- 
ices. Thenceforward he was Wesley's most ardent coadjutor 
in. the Establishment; his counselor, his fellow-traveler at 
times in his evangelical itineracy, m attendant, at his Con- 
ferences, the champion of his theological views, and, above 
aJl, a saintly esaniple of the life and power of Christianity 
as taught by Methodism, read and Itnown, admired aad 
■loved by Methodists throughout the world. Madeley, his 
vicarage, is familiar and dear to them next to Epworth 
itself. He will reappear often in our narrative, and always 
with a reflection of the glory of that Divine Presence with 
which he habitually lived in an intimacy and purity rarely 
if ever excelled by even the holiest men who have walked 
with God on earth. 

Wesley could not but be deeply impressed at the present 
time by the remarkable results of the Methodistic move- 
ment. He began his career without an anticipation of its 
consequences, but the nation had now been, to a great ex- 
tent, morally awakened, and the ftiture was apparently preg- 
nant with greater results than the past. Keflecfcing cm tha 
subject while in London, he says : " From a deep sense of 
the amazing work which God has of late years wrought 
in England, I preached on those words, Psalm cslvii, 30 ; 
' He hath not dealt so with any nation ;' no, not eveai with 
Scotland nor New England. In both these God has, indeed, 
made bare liis arm, yet not in so astonishing a manner as 
among us." This must appear, he argued, to all who jm- 
partaally consider, 1. The munber of persons who had been 
reformed ; 2, The swiftness of the work in many, who wero 
both convinced and truly converted in a few days ; 3. lis 
depth in most of these, changing the heart, as well as the 
whole conversation ; 4, Its clearness, enabling them boldly 
to say : " Thou hast loved me ; thou hast ^ven thyself for 
me ;" 5. Its continuance. In Scotland and New T 
revivals had oeourted at several times, and for si 
or months ti>gether; but the Methodist i 
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lasted for about eighteen years \vithoiit any observable 
intermission. Above all, he adds, let it be remarked that 
a considerable number of the regular clergy were engaged 
in the great revival in Scotland, and in New England aboi-e 
fa hundred, perhaps as" eminent as aay in the whole province, 
r.Dt only for piety, but also for abilities ; whereas in England 
there were only two or three inconsiderable clergymen, with 
a few young unlettered men, and these were opposed by 
well-nigh all the clergy as well as laity in the nation. 
" He that remarks this must needs own both that this is a 
work of Grod, and that he hath not wrought so in any 
other nation." 

Wesley had now passed the middle period of life ; his 
opinions had in some respects moderated, hut not his 
earnestness nOr his labors. ' An habitual cheerfulness 
marked his daily life, His continual intercourse with all 
classes of raen made hi in at home with all. 
good story, and could tell one with zest ; and his c 
tion was often anecdotal and playful. Both his religious 
feelings and natural temperament were exempt from 
gloominess. He loved children, and they never failed to 
love him. Books were his daily entertMnment, and a 
relief to his increasing cares; he indulged in not only the 
graver kinds of reading, but in poetry, the drama,^^ fiction 
somewhat, and especially the curious and entertaining re 
searches of antiquaries. But notwithstanding these reliefe, 
his natural love of retirement and of studious habits led 

" TliB pious zeal of tne ofliis prcaehorB deprived him of the honor of 
liking tank among tlio numerona oommontntora of Shakapeare. John 
Pnwaon, a veiy holy jaao, had charge of City-Eoad Chapel after Wts- 
ley'3 death, and c«eupiod the BLjjaoent pareonago, Woalej'a London 
hume. He espnrgated its library with ioonoolaeUe zeal, Wealey'a ic'.i- 
mate friend and executor, Eov, Henry Moore, saye that "among tho 
booka.whioli Mr. Paweon kid violent hands on and destroyed, waa a 
fine quarto edition of iSJiaispeai^t Mays, (preaented lo Mr. "Wesley by 
a geiitieman in Dublin,) ihemargiii 0/ wMek was Jilled laiti. ei'iiieal noiet 
hy Mr. Wesley hiimelf." The good man judged them, and the work it- 
Belf,"Mamong the liungB wMoh tended not to edlflcatiou." Life of 
Kev. Henry Moore, p. ISO, New York. 
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him oftea to long, amid his d^Iy preachiags and ti-avels, 
and the care of all his Churches, for leisure and a place of 
rest. Wh^lc hastening, lilce a com-ier, over Ireland, he 
paused on his way to Dublin in a village, among "a little 
earnest company," and wrote: "0, who should drag me 
into a great city if I did not know there is another world ? 
How gladly could I spend the reminder of a busy life in 
solitude and retirement !" Entering a solitary house on 
the romantic coast of Wales, where no other dwelling 
coidd be seen, he envied its hum.ble teiiants ; " here I 
was," he wrote, "in a little, quiet, solitary spot, maxime 
animo exoptatum meo ! — most heartily desired by me, where 
no human voice was heard but those of tuhe family." Eest 
in this life he knew, could never be his lot, but he still 
hoped for a honae. 

In 1749, as ■ has been stated, he designed to marry 
Grace Murray, who would have made him a congenial wife; 
her natural amiability, her accomplishments and piety had 
evidently won his affection; and he felt profoundly his 
disappointment, but relieved it by pm'suing, with undi- 
minished enepgy,his accustomed labors.^^ 

With the advice of his friend and counselor, Perronet, 
of Shoreham, he married in 1752 Mrs. Vizelle, a widow 
lady of wealth, of intelligence, and of apparently every 

" Wateon {Life of WeBley, chap. 10) gives aii extiwit from mi uupub- 
liabed letter Of Wesley, which, proves both how deeply he felt, onil how 
repohiteljha bore hia diaappomtment. ^'The flons of Zeruiah were Uk> 
Btrong for me. The whole world fougjit against me, but, above all, my 
own famiMar frimd, [Charles Wesley.] ThBinvnstha word fiilfllled: 
' Son of man, behold I take from thee the dosire of thiue eyes at a straiii, 
yet sbalt thOQ not lament, neither shall thy tears ran down.' The fatal, 
irreyocabla stroke was Btmok on Tliursday Inst. Yesterday I Saw my 
11 lend, (that was,) aud bim to whom she is saorifioed. But why should a 
living man oompl^i, a man for the punisbment of his sins!" Jueiaon 
(Life of Charles Woiioy, chap. 17) aaya that several letters of Wesley to 
Ilia termagant wife, during his wocEt tnala from her, show " the utmost 
tondemeaa of affection, snob aa few female bsorta could have withstood, 
and justiiy the opimontbat had it been bis bappmeas to be married to a 
person wlio was wortby of him, be eould have bcon one of tbe most 
afifecliOiiata husbands that ever I'vod. Those who tbbik that he was 
oonstitalionBlly cold and rcpnlMve utterly mistake hie character." 

Vol. 1.-34 
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qualification necessary to render his home happy and 
exemplary. At his own instance, her ample property was 
secured, iDefore the marriage, to herself and her children. 
She understood that he was not to abate his itinerant 
labors. He pursued tiiem aa usual, and in about two 
months after his marriage wrote in his Journal : " I canno* 
understand how a MetJiodiat preacher can answer it tg 
God to preach one sermon or travel one day less in a 
married than in a single state. In this respect surely, ' it 
remaineth that they who have wives be as though they liad 
none.' " His wife traveled with him for some time, hut 
Hoon very naturally grew disaatisfied with a life so rest- 
less and so incompatible with the tastes and convenience of 
her SOX. Unwilling to travel herself, she became equally 
dissatisfied with her husband's habitual absence. Her dis 
content took at last the form of a monomaniaccl jealousy 
Duriug twenty years she persecuted him w^tii unftmnded 
suspicions and intolerable annoyances, and it :s among the 
most admirable proofs of the genuine greatnesa of his char 
ftcter that his public career never wavered, never lost one 
jot of its energy -or success, during this protracted domestic 
wretchedness. She repeatedly deserted him, but returned 
at his own earnest instance. She opened, interpolated, and 
then expceed to his enemies hia correspondence,^* and 
sometimes traveled a hundred miles to see, from a window, 
who accompanied him in his carriage. At last, takmg 
with her portions of his Journals Mid papers, which she 
never restored, she left Mm with the assurance that she 
would never return. His allusion to the fact in his Journal 
is diaracteristically laconic He knew not, he says, the 
immediate cause of her determination, and adds: "iVi>ra 
earn religui. non dmissi, non revocabo" — I did not forsake 
her, 1 did not dismiss her, I will not recall her. She 

" 8aa raaded in W^lsy'a parsonsge at the Foundry. Chai'lea Weslej, 
whose amily still continuod at Bristol, fonnd it neoaasary to simrd tlioni 
ugainst nUnsionB to her, in tliejv correBpondonoe wilh him, ta sha qponod 
Mb lutters. Jackeon's Charles Wesley, chap. 31. 
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lived about ten years after leaving Mm. Her tombstone 
commemorated her virtues as a parent and a friend, but 
not as a wife.^ 

To his domestic trials were added, in the latter part of 
1753, the suiferings and anxieties of a perilous sickness. His 
symptoms—pains in lie chest, cough, fever and debility — in 
di<^t«d a rapid consumption, and his physieians reijuired an 
^itiro cessation of his labors and retirement in the countrj'. 
The London societies became alarmed, and great anxiety 
soon spread among his people throughout the nation, for 
never before was his continued ^eacy so apparently neces- 
sary to the stability of Methodism, Public prayers were 
offered for his restoration at the Foundry, and throughout 
the laid as the afflicting intelligence extended. Charles 
"Wesley hastened to the metropolis, hardly expecting to see 
him alive. Unable to sit on his horse, he was conveyed to 
the country m a coach. On one day hia death was hourly 
expected by his attendants ; he was conscious of his danger, 
and, to prevent " vile panegyric," wrote for his own epitaph 
this remarkable passage : " Here lieth the body of John 
Wesley, a brand plucked from the burning,'*^ who died of a 
consumption in the fifty-first year of his age; not leaving, 
after his debts are psud, tea pounds behind him.*'' Praying 
God be merdful to me, au unprofitable sinner, he ordered 
that this, if miy .inscription, should be placed on his tomb- 
Btone."' 

With his usual equanimity he pursued hie literary 
labors durmg tliis season of general anxiety among his peo- 
ple. He finished the hooka which he designed to insert in 
his " Christian Library," trjBiscribed a part of his Journals 

"Boiithey ia candid in Ms acoonnt of tWs case, (Life of Wealey, chap, 
Si.) Wataon sappliee addilioijal and neeeasary laota. (Life of Wes- 
lay, oh^. 10.) There is an inUmslaon in Wealey's Jouraal as kte as 
Jnne 80, 1!7a, wliioli eeems to imply a tamporary reeonoilUuJOii. " Call- 
ing," IiaEnya, "at alictteiiui on the Mooib, I spoke a few vorde to on 
old man there, ua my mfe did to the woman of tlie house." At her 
death eha left liim a' ring Coiie and Mooto's Lifa of Wenloy, II, 4, 

* See Doto ua pago 60. " See page 288. 
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ftir the press, and retiring, Tiy order of his physician, to the 
Hotwells near Bristol, began, tkere Ms Notes on the New 
Testament, with a new version of the test ; a work un- 
rivaled among Biblical conamentaries for its terseness, con- 
densation, and pertinency, and a recognized standard of 
Methodist theology throughout his " Connection." In the 
spring he resumed his itinerant lahors with renewed health 
and undiminished enei^y. 

To his many otter trials was added duriag this period one 
which, by its undeserved and unespected severity, and its 
pernicious public influence, occasioned him no little suifering. 
Hervey, the author of the "Meditations" and " Contempla- 
tions," " Theron and Aspasio," and other works noted more 
for their meretricious style than for any intrinsic excellence, 
had been a member of the " Holy Qub " at Oxford. Emi- 
nently pious, but feeble in health, he pursued, after leaving 
thfi university, a course of clerical labor in a retired parish ; 
he continued, however, to nuunfcnn a deep interest in the 
progress of Metho^sm, and sharing the Galvinistic opin 
ions of Whitefield, was in habitual correspondence with 
hun and Lady Huntingdon. He acknowledged himself to 
be under the greatest obligations to Wesley tiil he entered 
the controversial lists against his Arminianism. He had 
admitted to his confidence William Cudworth, a man who 
was chiefly responsible for his alienation from the Wesleys, 
and at whose instigation ho commenced his unfortunate 
"Eleven Letters." Hervey died in 1758; as his end ap- 
proached he directed that the manuscript of this work 
sliould be destroyed. His brother, however, judged that it 
would be a desirable pecuniary speculation to publish it, and 
placed it in the hands of Cudworth to be finished, giving him 
liberty " to put out and put ia" whatever he judged expe- 
dient.^ Cudworlii's Antinomiiui s^timents led him to abhor 
Wesley's opinions ; he caricatured them relentlessly by his 
interpolations of Hervey's pages, and sent forth in Hervey's 
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name the first and most reckless and odious caveat against 
Methodism, that ever emanated from any one who had sus- 
tained fiiendly relations to it. It was republished in Scot- 
land, and tended inuch to forestall the spread of Methodism 
there. Wesley felt keenly tiie injustice and heartlessness 
of tiiis attack, hut his sorrow was mitigated by the knowl- 
edge that most. of the abuse in the publication was interpo- 
lated, and that Hervey, who had delighted to call him his 
" friend and father," knew him too we!I to have thus struck 
at him from the grave. He answered the book ; but time 
has answered it more effectually — time, the invincible guard- 
ian of the characters of great men. 

"Wesley had now the sympathy and co-operation of some 
aealous and able men among the regular clergy. He was 
still anxious that the momentous work on his hands should 
at l^t, obtain the patronage and be continued under the 
auspices of the Church. He lamented the general lack of 
aeal, the inefficiency, the secular motives, the ignorance and 
stupidity which characterized many of its pastoi-s. la 1756 
he sent forth his "Address to the Glei^ ;" it pleads earnestly 
for the best intellectual qualifications of their office, and con- 
tends that without a knowledge of the original tongues of 
the Scriptures no clergyman can, "in the most effectual 
manner," expound and defend them ; " for without a knowl- 
edge of the literal meaning of every word, Verse, and 
chapter, there can be no firm foundation on which the 
spiritual meaning can be built." But not for Biblical knowl- 
edge only does he plead ; Logic, History, and the Natural 
Sdences are advocated with much earnestness. He also 
insists upon the highest stylo of manners as necessary in the 
office; "all the courtesy of the gentleman joined with the 
correctness of the scholar.' "bt Pa 1 h ay h wed him- 
self before If'elix, Festus, an I Agr ppa n f the best 
bred men, one of the finest g ntl m n n th wo Id." He 
rebukes with a tone of sev n th n mark of 

English families in high 1 f that th n wh fit for 
nothing else will do well en ugh f a pa But on no 
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preyaleat evU of tie order does he spend more remark and 
force than on the piaetieal simony with which preferment 
was conducted Gam, as, a motive to the office, beyond a 
comfortable subsisEenee, ho reprobates as a disgrace to the 
profession, a profanation of its apostolic prestige, and a prov- 
ocalaon of tlie Jl will of tbe people. The moral standard 
of qualification for the mimstry he lifts to the highest alti- 
tude. He would have his clerical brethren return to the 
simplicity, self-saoriflce, and martyr-spirit of the first ages, 
and this he pronounced the great requisite of the limes for 
the salvation of the Church and the nation. He ■would have 
fhem, in other words, become genuine Methodist preachers. 
" Is not," he asks, " His will the same with regard to us as 
with regard to His first embassadors ? Is not His love and 
is not His power still the same as they were ia the ancient 
days? Know we not that Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever ? Why then may not you be as 
burning and as shining lights as those that shone seventeen 
hundred years ago 1 Do you desire to partake of the same 
bwrning love 1 of the same shining holiness ' Do you design 
it, aim at it,, press on to this .mark ot the pnze of the high 
calling of God jn Christ Jesus? Do you const-jntly anl 
earneetly pray for it ? Then, as the Lord hvefh, ye shall 
attain it!"^^ His hope of an evangelical clergj m the 
national Estabiishraent. was not, however, to be veufied m 
his own day, and Methodism was compelled to take care of 
itself 

" Worifl, vol. vi, p. 21T. American edition. 
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"ranging" — His Good-Hnmor— His Honlth— His etendy 
ZeHl— The New Tabeniaole — CcrdiHlity between Weleey and WMte- 
fleld — WMioliald in America— In Irelimd— Terrible Mob in Dublin 
— DifllinguishEd Metbodistio Churobmen— Beiridgo — Estraordinary 
Eoligiovia Interest at EvectBn — Singular Conversion ^ Eomaijie — 
Bis PerseoDtions- Eifl Labors — His WriSngs- Madaii— His Con- 
version — His Eloquence — His Labors ^ Venn — Hia Connecljon witlv 
the Methodist Founders- Moravian Methodism— Ingham— Hia Nu- 
mecons Sodeties in Yorkshire — Their Disdpline — Their attempted 
Union with Wesley- Their Ovortbrowby Sandemaoianism — Wesley's 
Le^slative Ability- Death of Lady Ingham — Ingham's Deatli iind 
Charaeter, 

Early in 1750 Whitefield went forth from London " rang- 
ing," as he called it, through the land, and preaching with his 
usual power at Gloucester, Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, Not^ 
tingham, Manchester, and other places, till he reached Edin- 
Ijurgh, " Icyitations," he wrote, " came from every direc- 
tion. ... I want more tongues, more bodies, more souls for 
the Lord Jesus."' He preached on his route about one 
hundred sermons, to a hundred and fifty tJioiisand hearers, 
in less than three months. It was amazing, he said, to see 
how the people were prepared for him in places which he 
had never visited before ; the Methodist lay preachers had 
been over moat, if not all the ground, had triumphed over 
persecutions, and had prepared the whole land for him. 

His labors in Scotland at this visit are not minutely re. 
corded, but are said to have left a deep impression; he 
preached from two to four times a day till his health yielded. 

' Gilliea's Whiwflold, oliap. 14. 
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Many, he wrote, were imder conviction, and hundreds received 
beneiit aud consolation from the worcl. In a few months he 
was ranging through Wales, where he rode five hundred 
milea, preaching twice every day. 

hi 1751 he passed over to Ireland ; he found in Dublin 
" many converted souls," and his congr^ations wore largo, 
and "heard for eternity." He hastened among the country 
towns, preaching daily, and in the most of the' island he 
discovered that a great evangelical work had been advancing, 
though through prodigious opposition. Large numbers were 
converted not only froia. Popery, but to a truly spiritual life, 
at Atldone, Dublin, Limerick, Cork, and various other 
places. Wesley and his lay preachers had stood the brunt of 
the iirst mobs, »]d had at last conquered, so that at this visit 
Whitefield scarcely met with opposition. Hundreds prayed 
for him as he left Cork ; and it is said that many Papists prom- 
ised to leave their priests if he would continue among them. 
He preached eighty times during his short stay of less than 
two months, and left the island for Scotland, well satisfied 
with the brief retrospect. " Pi-ovidence," he wrote, "has 
wonderfully prepared my way, and overruled everything for 
my greater acceptance. Everywhere there seems to be a 
shaking among the dry bones, and the trembling lamps of 
God's people have been supplied with fr^sh oil. The word 
ran and was glorified." 

On reappearing in Glasgow, he was received with renewed 
enthusiasm. Thousands attended his services every morn- 
ing Mid evening, and seemed never to be weary. He was 
followed from town to town ; and many influential dergymeu 
shared the popular enthusiasm, admiring his devout spirit, 
and delighting in his extraordinary eloquence and his social 
qualities ; for in the latter respect one of them describes him 
as exceedingly entertaining, and as "reviving" as in his 
sermons. A playfiil himior, rich in evangelical sentiment, 
strange as the collocation may seem, enlivened his social in- 
tercourse, and especially his dinnei-.table converse. " One 
might challenge," says GiDies, allufling to tbia yisit, " one 
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might chaUtmge the sons of pleasure, with all their w 
good-humor, and gayefy, to fiirnish sntertainment 



At Edinhurgh, the longer lie stayed the lai^r were his 
congregatioiiis. In about twenty-eight sucoessaTe days he 
preached to nearly ten thousand hearera a day. It was dur- 
ing these eseessive labors that we first hear of Ms habit of 
" vomiting blood " after preaching. It woiild have terrified 
and sent into retirement, or to a healthier climate, any ordi- 
nary man ; by Whitefield it now came to be considered a 
relief to his OTer-excited system, and seems to have con- 
tinued during most of the remmnder of his life,^ 

He returned to London to embark ag^n for America, 
where he spent the winter, laboring chiefly in Georgia and 
South Carolina. Unhappily we have no important records 
of this viait; but it was doubtless, like all the rest of 
his career, a series of unintermitted labors. The epistolary 
fragments which afford glimpses of his movements, palpitate 
with life. " I intend to begin," he wrote, on hearmg of the 
death of Doddridge, " I intend to begin, for as yet I have 
done nothing ; God quicken my tardy pace, and help me 
to do much work in a little time." In June, 1752, he 
was again in London, planning tours of the whole country. 
" that I could fly fi-om pole to pole publishing the ever- 
lasting Gx)spel!" he wrote, as he left the city to "range 
through the west. At Bristol he stood up amid "Moor- 
fields congregations," and saw the " old tunes i-evived again," 
and during a fortnight flew like a herald over Wales, preach- 
ing twenty times and traveling on horseback three hundred 
miles. We next hear of him in Scotland again, where he 
rejoices over immense congregations, and the news of " a 
dozen young men " who were awakened under his preaching 
ten years before, and were now useful preachers. But soon 
he is on his southern route, passing as "a flame of fire." 
The enthusiasm which had now borne him along as on wings 

' Memoirs ofWMtefleld^ note, chap. 15. 

' Meoioiis of Eev. OorneliiiH Winter, bj Eev. WUiism Jay. 
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for fifteen years suffered no abatement, but seemed rather- 
to kindle into increased fervor. As he hastened soutliward, 
from town to town, he wrote at Sheffield : " Since I left 
Newcastle I have scarce known sometimes whether I was in 
heaven or on earth. At Leeds, Birstal, Haworth, and 
Halifiix, thousands and thousands have flocked twice a day 
to hear the word of life. The word has run so swiftly at 
Leeds that friends are eom.e to fetch, mo baek, and I am 
now going to Eotherham, Wakefield, Leeds, York, and Ep- 
worth. O that I had as many tongues as there are hairs 
upon my head ! Fain would I die preaching." In fine, the 
whole temperament and genius of the man, as well as his 
religious sentiments, were suited to the extraordinary 
course of life he had adopted. Preaohiag was as natural 
to him as flight to an eagle. 

On the first of March, 1753, he laid the foundatioE-st«n6 
of the new Tabernacle, in London, on the site of the old 
Gtructure which had been the theater of his eloquence 
and usefuluess. Wesley lent him the use of the Spital- 
iield's CJbapel white the new edifice was rising, and their 
harmony became more than ever manifest. Whitefield 
continually revealed, during these times, the magnanimity 
of his great soul by proofe of liberality toward his Ar- 
minian coadjutors. He visited Norwich at the crisis of the 
trouble of Wheatley, and Bolton at the defection of Bennet, 
and in both cases pleaded with the societies to mwataan their 
union and their fidelity to Wesley. As he formed few 
societies himself, most of his preaching excursions were, in 
effect, recruiting tours for the Wesleyan societies and the 
evangelical Dissenters. When Wesley was sick he hast- 
ened to visit him, but first sent a letter, written from the 
fidlness of his heart. " If," he said, " you will bo in the 
land of the liring, I hope to pay my last respects to you 
next week. If not, farewell ! My heart is too big ! Tears 
trickle down too fast ; and I fear you are too weak for me 
U) enlarge. May underneath you be Christ's everlasting 
arras! I commencl you to his never-iailing mercy, and am 
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your most affectionate, sympathiziag, and aiffieted younger 
brother in the Gospel." 

During this year he made what is supposed to have been 
bis most successful campwgn in England ; we have not its 
details, but know that in three months he traveled twolve 
hundred miles, and delivered a tundred and eiglity discourses 
to hundreds of thousands of hearers.* Tlie Arminiaii Moth- 
odipta welcomed him everywhere to their chapels, but no 
chapels could accommodate the people. At Leeds twenty 
thousand hung upon his word. All Yorkshire was roused 
with interest ; the Methodists thinned out the Minster, and 
overawed the mob, says one of his biographers.' Glasgow 
and Edinburgh again poured their tens of thousands out 
upon the public green to hear his thrilling words, and Lon- 
don rallied its still greater hosts. 

In March, 1754, he was again on the deck for America, 
accompanied by a score of poor children, who were to re- 
ceive shelter ia the Orphan House at his Bethesda, where he 
found a hundred and six persona in his family, " black and 
white." Ho was soon ranging northward. At Phila- 
delphia and New York the former scenes of enthusiastic 
interest were again enacted. Everywhere, he wrote, " a 
Divine power accompanied the word; prejudices were re- 
moved, and a more effectual door opened than ever. for 
preaching the Gospel." He pmjected a tour of two thou- 
sand miles to Boston, and back agwn to Geoi^ia, and 
passed over it as on a triumphal march. In Ehode Island 
and Massachusetts he found " souls flying like doves to the 
windows," and opposition everywhere felling before him. 
President Burr accompanied him, and says that his magical 
eloquence attracted in the eastern metropolis weeping thou- 
sands every morning to his ante-breakfast sermons. White, 
field writes that he never saw a more effectual door opened 
for the truth. Tlie godless were awakened, believers quick- 
ened, and enemies made at peace with him. Such was the 
eagerness of the crowd that it was often impossible for him 
' Philip's life and Times of Whitaflold, chap. IS. >■ Ibid. 
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to get to tlie pulpit except hy climbing into the windows. 
He went as far as Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where a 
cavalcade came out to meet him. ; and returning he preached 
two or tiiree times a day through his entire route. It was 
perhaps his m.ost effective campaign in America. The trumpet 
of tie truth was sounded along its whole Atlantic coast, and 
the rdigious interest of a\\ the colonies was roused. He him- 
self r^arded it as the most important of his evangelical, ex- 
peditions : " What have I seen 1 Dagoa falling everywhere 
before the ark ; enemies silenced or made to own the linger 
of God ; and the friends of Jesus triumphing ui his glorious 
conquests. A hundredth part cannot be told. We had 
scarcely one dry meeting." On hia aoutheni route hearers 
flocked forty and fifty miles to the points at which he was to 
pass. Unquestionably these mighty labors did much to sus- 
tain and project forward those evangelical agencies which 
have since made the nation an arena of religious re^-ivals 
and philanthropies. They were especially a fitting prelimi- 
nary to the more systematic evangelization which Arminian 
Methodism was about to extend over the continent. 

In May, 1755, he was again in London, and beg^i to 
preach amid the uproar of mobs at Longaore, near the thea- 
ters ; drums, bells, and yells saluted him whenever he ap- 
pe^ed there. Foote caricatured him on the boards of 
the theater. Letters threatening his life were sent to Mm, 
and a ruffian came into the pulpit to attack him with clenched 
fist ; but he persisted till at last he saw rise, as his battery 
at the West End, the Tottenham-court Chapel, aubsequentiy 
renowned in the history of religion in London. 

In 1757 he revisited both Scotland and Ireland; the 
former with a heartier reception than ever before, the latter 
with, an Irish welcome of stones, clods, and shillalahs. The 
Lord High Commissioner at Edinburgh treated him with dis- 
tinction, and the clergy invited him to a public dinner. They 
also flocked to hear him, and as many as a hundred were 
present at a time in his inamease congr^ations. On passing 
from these h<spitulities into Ireland, he expected the cordial 
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treatmrait he had received at bis preceding visit ; but while 
preaching on Oxmantown Green, in Dublin, he received 
what was nearly, as he said, his " parting blow from Satan." 
He finished his sermon, but could not return to his lodgings 
by liie way ha cama It was barricaded by the solid mass 
of the mob, so that he had to go nearly half a mile from one 
end of the Green to the other, through hundreds of excited 
Papists, A soldier and four Methodist preadiers accom- 
panied him part of the way, but fled for their lives and left 
him to the mercy of the rioters. Stones Hew about him from 
ail directions, and he reeled under them till he was breath- 
less and dripping with blood. His strong heaver hat pro- 
tected his head for some time, but was at last knoelted off, 
and left it defenseless. He received several severe wounds, 
one near his temples. He thought of Stephen, he says, and 
ns he believed that he received more blows than lie andent 
martyr, be had great hopes that like him he should "be dis- 
patched, and go off' la this bloody triumph " to the presence 
of his Lord ; but he staggered at last to a door and was 
sheltered. Meanwhile the mob broke up his ffeld-pulpit, 
and severely beat Mid wounded his servant with the frag- 
ments, Whitefield lay speechless and panting for some 
time in the house where he had taken refuge. A few of his 
friends had followed him, and now washed the blood from 
his wounds ; but as soon as he revived, the family, fearing 
their house would, he demolished, entreated him to leave 
them. As it was perilous for him. to go out, a mechanic 
offered him his wig and doai: as a disguise. He put them 
on, but ashamed of such apparent cowardice tirew them off" 
with disdain, determined to face the populace in hia proper 
habit. A Methodist preacher brought a coach to the door, 
Whitefield leaped in and rode unhurt, and with what he 
calls " Gospel triumph," through whole streets of Papists, 
who threatened him at every step of the way. None, he 
says, but those who were spectators of the scone could form 
an idea of the affection with which he was received by the 
weeping, mouramg, but now joyful Methodists. A Chris- 
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tian. surgeon was ready to dress his wounds, after which he 
went into the preacliing-house, and havmg given a word of 
exhortation, "joined in a hymn of praise and thanksgiving to 
Him who makes our extremity his opportunity, who stills 
the noise of the waves and the madness of the people." 

Under this memorable sermon John Edwards, one of Wes 
ley's ablest preachers, received the truth, and afterward de- 
voted himself to similar labors and trials. Whitefield escaped 
from Dublin, but immediately resumed his work, preaching 
with great power at Athlone, Limerick, and Cork, but soon 
left tlie island for more inviting fields and returned no more. 

During the remainder of our present period he made 
several tours in England, Wales, and Scotland, and the pub- 
lic interest augmented with every visit ; but in the north, 
with undiminished popularity, he had to adopt Wesley's 
lamentation over the moral insensibility of the Scotch. 
They crowded to hear him; "but it is a dead time," he 
wrote; "little or no stirring among the dry bones." He 
comforted himself, however, by his Calvinistio opinion of the 
Divine sovereignty. Wesley declined that consolation. 

It was during these times that some of the most import- 
ant coadjutors afforded by the national Church to the Cai- 
vinistic Methodists became prominently identified with the 
Methodistic movement. The names of Berridge, Romaine, 
Madan, and Venn are consecrated in its annals. 

Rev. John Berridge, vicar of Everton, had been preaching 
for years without, as he believed, a true laiowledge of personal 
religion. In 1758 he invited a visit from Wesley. " A few ■ 
months ago," writes the latter, "he wie thoroughly convinced 
(hat by grace are we saved through fmth. Immediately he 
began to proclaim the redemption that is in Jesus, and God 
confirmed his own words, exactly as he did at Bristol in the 
beginning, by working repentance and faith in the hearers, 
and with the same violent outward symptoms." « These vio- 
lent symptoms were, indeed, more extraordinary than had 
occurred under the preaching of either Wesley or Whitefield. 
« Journal. Anno 1768. . 
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Wesley has recori^ed thera witi much minuteness, and 
while it cannot be denied that they sometimes took an ex- 
treme and even faiatioal form, yet they were but the eon- 
comitanta, the human infirmities, of a profound and wide- 
spread religious reformation. The Rev. Mr. Hicka, vicar of 
Wrestlingworth, Berridge's neighbor, entered zealously into 
the excitement. The whole region round about was astir. 
Girious or anxious multitudes came t«n, twenty, and even 
thirty miles, to hear these awakened elei^ymen, and witness 
the wonders which attended their labors, and few came who did 
not return to spread the excitement by a renewed religious 
life, Berridge's church was usually thronged, aisles, portals, 
and windows. The hearers crowded Up the pulpit steps 
until the preacher was sometimes nearly stifled with their 
breath, and scores fell helplessly to the floor, and were 
carried to the parsomtge. The assembly was often swayed 
with irrepressible emotion, sometimes crying out with 
groans and sobs, at others pervaded by a sound of " loud 
breathing, like thatof people gasping for life." A spectator 
describes the faces of "all the believers present as really 
shining at times ;" and he adds, " such a beauty, such a look 
of extreme happiness, and at the same time of Divine 
love and simplicity, did I never see in human faces till 
now," Berridge soon began to itinerate ahnost as ener- 
geti,ca]ly as Grimshaw; and.Everton, like Haworth, became 
the center of an extensive range of evangelical labors. He 
often rode a hundred miles and delivered ten or twelve 
sermons a week. He preached much in the open air. At 
Cambridge, standing upon a table, he addressed ten thousand 
hearers. At Staiford, where he had been curate, he was de- 
termined to preach " a Gospd sermon," such as he declared 
he had never preached there when responsible for the souls 
of the people ; he did so in a field to a host of won- 
dcring hearers. A robust man, who had been "chief 
captain of Satan's forces" in the town, and was noted 
for his profanity and readiness to horsewhip the Meth- 
odiubi, was suddenly seized with the "violent symptoms" 
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■which had befure excited his mirth or his wrath. " I heard," 
says a correspondent of Wesley who was present, '' a dread- 
ful noise on the farther side of the congregation, and, turning 
thither, saw him coming forward, the most horrible human 
figure I evor saw. His large wig and hair were coal-blaolc ; 
his face distorted beyond aU description. He roared inces- 
santly, throwing and clapping his hands together with his 
whole force. Several were terrified and hastened out of his 
way. I was glad to hear him after a while pray aloud. 
Not a few of the triflers grew serious, while his kindred and 
acquaintance were unwilling to believe even (heir own eyes 
and ears. They woidd fain have got him away, but he fell 
to the earth, crying, 'My burden! my burden! I cannot 
bear it!' Some of his brother scoffers were calling for 
horsewhips till they saw him extended on his bade at full 
length. His agonies lasted some hours ; then his body and 
soul were eased." 

It was estimated that, during one year, at least four thou- 
sMid soids had been awakened in this revival. Wesley 
returned to the scene repeatedly to md his two clerical 
brethren. He was startled at its marvels, and acknowl- 
edged the human infirmity which mixed with them, but 
accredited not only as a Christian, but as a Christian philos- 
pher, the inestimable good which attended the excitement. 
Its excesses subsided, but its blessings remained. At a 
visit, after the novelty of the excitemeat had passed, Wesley 
preached for Berridge, and observed " a remarkable difference 
as to the manner of the work. None now were in trances, 
none cried out, none fell down. A low murmur was heard, 
and many were refreshed with the wMUitiide of peace.'''' 

Reviewing the case, he remarked that more or less of 
these outward symptoms had .usually attended the beginning 
jf a genera! religious interest. So it had been ia New 
England, Scotland, Holland, Ireland, and many parts of 
England, but aiter a time they gradually decreased, and the 
revival proceeded more quietly. Those whom it pleases God 
to employ on such occasions ought, he adds, to be " quite 
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jisaaive m this reapeot; they should chi>ose nothing, but 
leave entirely to him all the dreumstanees of his own work" 

Berridgo continued his zealous course during mora than 
twenty years. His theological opinions allied him with 
Whitefield, and he became a notalile champujn of Calvin 
istie Methodism. He ivas rich, hut liberal to excess, and 
rented preaching houses, supported lay preachers, and aided 
pow sodeties with an unsparing hand. He was a laborious 
student, and nearly as familiar with the classic langu^es aa 
with his native tongue. Like most good men whose tem- 
perament renders them zealoiK, he had a rich vein of humor, 
uud his ready wit played freely but harmlessly through botb 
his public and private discourse.'' 

Romaine had distinguished himself at Oxford, and aa 
cm-ate in Devonshii'e and Essex. He had met Warburton 
in controversy on the " Divine Legation of Moses." In the 
metropolis he was appoined to the Lectureship of St. Bo- 
tolph's, and that of St. Duustan in the West, as also to 9t, 
George's, Hanover Square, where he was morning preacher. 
His discourses were original and powerful, and his eloquence, 
inspired as much by his earnestness as by his genius, soon 
attracted larger crowds than could be accommodated in his 
churches. He had caught the Mcthodistio spirit of the times., 
and was now found to be too zealous, too urgent a pi-eacher, 
and too strict a pastor for the satisiiustion of his patrons. At 
St. Dunstan, whei-e he held two lectureships, clamorous op- 
position was raised against him, and his rector refused him 
admission to the pulpit. The dispute was brought before the 
Court of King's Bench, and one of his lectureships was taken 
from him by the decision ; but the other was confirmed, and 
endowed with a salary of eighteen pounds a year, which, not- 
witlxBtanding bis exalted talents and devoted character, was 
liis chief support from the Church. On being removed from 

' Banidge died in 179S, i^ad 76. A host of eTSEgeliaJ olorgjmBn had 

liy that time appeared in the nattonal Church, ehiefiy througli the influ- 

BiiuB of Metliodism. The vonerablB Simeon, of Cambridge, 

others of ihera, bore Berriiiga to tliegmvo, with the tea 

Vol,. 1,~95 
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Hanover Square, Lady Huntingdon appointed him one (if 
her chaplains. He thus became openly connected with the 
Methodists, but retained some time the lectureship of West 
Dunstan, where, however, his evtmgetical zeal and doctrines 
gave such offense to die rector that he usually t«ok posses- 
sion of the pulpit before Eommne could finish the liturgy, 
luid thereby prevented his preaching. Another ruse of his 
opponents was to keep the church doors dosed till the latest 
moment, while the crowds congregated in the streets, and at 
!ast rushed into the doors so precipitately as to endanger their 
lives. The wardens sometimes refused to light the church, and 
often did Romaine address the multitude with but a single 
taper, which he held himself in one hand, while gesticulating 
with the other in those powerful appeals that sent trembling 
amid the multitude, and at once astonished and exasperated 

It was aljout the beginning of our present period that 
he entered the Methodist ranks as chaplain to Lady Hunt- 
ingdon. He preached often with Whitefield, the Wesleys, 
Jjleteher, and others at' her house. He made frequent 
evMigelical tours mto the couatry, and proclaimed the word 
at all opportunities with signal effect. He first took his 
stand as an "open-air" preacher at Haworth with his fiiend 
GrimshaW. He labored with Ingham's Moravian Methodist 
societies in Yorkshire, and traveled extensively in Sussex 
and Hampshire with the Countess of Huntingdon, preaching 
incessantly. He accompanied Madan to Everton, and co- 
operated with Berridge amid the extraordinary scenes that 
occurred there and throughout the neighboring r^ion. His 
opinions were strongly Calvmistic, and he was um-eserved 
in his dissent from some of the peculiar sentiments of Wes- 
ley, but met him frequently in the cathoiio services of Lady 
Huntingdon's mansion, sharing in his prayei'S and preaching, 
and receiving from his hands the Lord's Supper. Eomaine 
became rector of St, Andrew, Wardrobe, and St. Anne's, 
Blackfriars, and died a faithful adherent to the national 
Church. His numerous works— "The Life of Faith," "Walk 
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of Ftuth," "Triumph of Frnth," "Self-existence of Jesus 
Christ," "Sermons on the Hundred and Sevaith Psalm," 
and others — are precious exponents of the resuscitated eyaii- 
gelical spirit of the times, and oontjnue to have s. salutary 
influence on the Calvinistic piety of England and America. 

A young la,wyer of brilliant talents and aristooratio rela- 
tions Tras in the habit of meeting with his gay associates at 
a cofiee-house in London, He was the wit of the company, 
and at one of their meetings, when Wesley was to preach 
in the ueighborhood, his companions sent him to hear the 
intinerant apostle, in order to give them a mimicked speci- 
men of his preadiing. Just as he entered the place of wor- 
ship Wesley announced as his text, ^'■Prepare to meet thy 
&od!" It struck the young man's conscienct 
with emotion to the sermon, and thenceforward the c 
of his life was changed. On returning as a 
courtesy to his company at the coffee-house, they asked 
him if he had "taken off the old Methodistt" "No, gen- 
tlemen," was his reply, "but he has taken me off," and he 
retired from their circle to return no more. 

Lady Huntingdon was personally intimate witli his moth- 
er, and the young convert found in the friend of ius parent 
a religious guide; he became a faithful attendant at the 
devotional meetings which were held continually at tie 
house of the countess. The possessor of an opulent fortune, 
he had no pecuniary motive to seek a lucrative position in 
the Church; and being a superior scholar, he had little 
need of preliminary training for the pulpit. He quickly 
owned his Methodistic principles, and sought ordination, 
not, however, withont some obstructions, tJiough his brother 
was a bshop. He delivered his first sermon at AUhailows, 
Jjondon, to a lai^e assembly, attracted mostly by the novelty 
of tie fact that a lawyer had turned preacher. But his 
power as a pulpit orator was immediately revealed, and 
thenceforwaTd could not fml to secure him crowds of hearers. 
Tail and commanding in stature, majestio in countenance, 
unusually dignified and graceflil in manner, and, above all. 
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impressed himself with the truth he delivered, 
his audience ivas stmck with surprise, and hia entrance upon 
the sacred office was " hailed with the acclaims of the friends 
of religion, who heard the doctrines of the Reformation nobly 
defended hy on able advocate, whose knowledge was equal 
to his zeal.'" Wesley had scarcely made a more notable 
convert, and had never given to his Calvinistio brethren 
a more important trophy. Such was Rev. Mai'tin Madan. 
During the present decadeof our nai'rative he was prominent 
in the Methodistjo movement. He traversed much of the 
country with Romiune, Venn, Lady Huntingdon, and Wesley, 
proclaiming the truth ivith great effect. He continued to la- 
bor as an evangelist, and as cliaplain to the celebrated Lock 
Hospital, till the publication of his "Thelypthora; or. Treat- 
ise on Female Ruin," a work of benevolent intention hut of 
fallacious theories, which greatly diminished his usefulness. 
Rev. Henry Venn was curate of Clapham, and served 
three lectureships in the metropolis. He heard Whitefield 
often in both places, and his intimacy with Bryan Broughton, 
one of the original Methodists at Oxford and a coadjutor 
and correspondent of Wesley and Whitefield, led him to 
sympathize with the great revival whhjh Methodism was 
extending over the land. He accompanied Whitefield and 
Madan on an itinerant excursion into Gloucestershire, and 
was thus initiated into those " novel " methods of ministerial 
labor which distinguished h's new friends, and which he 
pursued, as he found opportunity, the remainder of his useii'l 
life. Whitefield, in a letter to Lady Huntingdon, de8crib"s 
him.aa "valiant for the truth, a son of thunder; he lahcs 
abundantly, and his sincerity has been owned of the Lord 
in the conversion of sinners. Thanlts be to God for such an 
instrument as this to strengthen our hands !" During more 
than thirty years he co-operated zealously with Whitefield, 
the Wesleys, and Howell Harris in many parts of England 
and Wales, He adhered steadfastly to the Church after 
the neeossaty secession of Lady Huntingdon's societies, 

"LifBflndTimoHof tlieCniint-psKnf IliiiiliiiKd™. olmp. 11). 
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but continued the "irregularities" of his labors, preaching 
in private houses, barns, and sometimes m the open air, tilt 
the disabilities of age compelled him to retire.^ Like Bei' 
ridge md Grimshaw, he made his parish at Hudderafield 
the head-quarters of extensive laboi-s in all the neighboring; 
region. No less than thirteen yoimg men, who had beea 
converted by his instrumentality, entered the ministry, chiefly 
in Independent churches. Besides his regular Sabbath sei-v- 
ioes, he usually preached eight or ten sermons each weelt 
in remote parts of his parish, and many of them were deliv- 
ered ui the open air. He found, he says, his "outdoor 
preaching much owned of the Lord."'" He was the corre- 
spondent as weO as co-laborer of the Wesleys, and his name 
continually recurs on the pages of their Journals during these 
times. In the theol<^ieai world he is noted as the author 
of " "Die Complete Duty of Man," an able attempt to con-eot 
the defects of the more femous " Whole Duty of Man," 

Thus . did an iliusti-ious constellation of Churchmen 

Fletcher, Grimshaw, Berridge, Thompson, Bomaine, Madan, 
Venn, and others^ather around the elder lights of Method- 
ism in this memorable decade of its history. They reflected 
much luster upon, but borrowed more from it ; and they owe 
their chief importance in ecclesiastical history to the fact that 
they were Methodists as well as Churchmen. 

We have contemplated the Methodistic movement thus 
fiir aa advancing chiefly in two separate though nearly 
/larallel Iine9--Arminian and Calvinisfcic. We have hud 
occasional glimpses, however, of a third developmeiit of 
the gi'eat revival, one which reached a crisis, worthy of par- 
ticular attention, toward the end of this period. Both the 

• See page IJl. The attempt of Vonn's biographers (his son au.l 
grtindHoii) w clear him from the noble roproaeh oi' Motiodlsm is too 
fHtilo to ucod rciiiorl!. The reader will find it niiswered In Lady Him- 
tiiigdon'B Lifo and Times, ohap. 17, and Jadiaon's Charles Wesley, ohap. 
5B. Th« motive of Ms biogcaphera wuh as roprohenaible as their nttempl 
was imBiicccaBflil. Vena corroBpandod through thirty yeara with ladv 
Ilnntingdon, hnt not one of the letters is insertfld in his Memoir. 

" LettBc to the Connteas of Hnntiiigdon ; Ufo and Tunea, eto., chi^ IT. 
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Arminian and tie Calvinistie Methodist bodies suffcreiJ no 
little inconvecience from the English excesses of Moravian- 
ism, after the separation of Wesley and Lady Huntingdon 
from it in London. The most difficult cases of discipline in 
their respective communities came from this source. These 
excesses were temporary, however, and no desirable pur- 
pose could be promoted by a record of them in our pages. 
Ingham, one of the Oxford Methodists, and the companion 
of Wesley in Georgia, was impressed, lilte Wesley himself, 
on the sea and at Savannah, by the simplicity and moral 
beauty of the Moravian religious life. On their return to 
England he aoeompanied Wesley to Hermhut, and so 
strong became his sympathies with this excellent people 
that he could not sacrifice his attachment to them when the 
Methodists revolted from the disorders of the Fetter-lane 
sodcty. He went into Yorkshire, and with incredible itin- 
erant labors, assisted by Moravian companions, he founded 
there what may be called a Moravian form of Methodism. 
Preaching stations Tvere established throughout the county 
and in neighboring shires. At Birstal he took Nelson pub- 
licly by the hand, and gave him liberty to speak in all his 
chapels. The Wesleys, Whiteiield, Madan, and Romaine 
often preached for his societies, and they seem to have been 
generally recognized by the Methodistio leaders as a legiti- 
mate branch of the great revival, notwithstanding Wesley's 
people in Yorkshire experienced many vexations fi\>m the 
eccentricities of individual preachers, who retained some of 
the London Moravian follies. The student of the contem- 
porary Methodist documents is surprised at the frequent 
allusions made to these " Ingiiamite societies," and their 
numerical and moral importance. They multiplied till no 
less than eighty-four were reported. John Cennick joined 
them, after leaving successively Wesley and Whitefield. 
Grimshaw delighted to mount his itinerant steed and scour 
the country among them, for his great soul could never 
pause to consider merely geographical or ecclesiastical dis- 
tinctions. Their preaches ofben accompanied Wesley in his 
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travels in tiiat part of the kingdom ; two of them, Batty and 
Colbeck, stood with him, like good soldiers of the Lord Jesus, 
in the fiery fight of affliction ■which he and Grimshaw eneoimt- 
ered from the Colne mob at Roughlee, and Grimshaw and Ing- 
ham had a severe conflict previously with the same rabble. 

Count Zinzendorf and his son-in-law. Bis 
WattevJlle, visited them, and assisted in the 
their discipline. On the accession of a new member he, 
v,-as presented with a ticket, by which he had admission 
to all their services, constating of public meetings, choir 
meettngs of m^ and choir meetings of women, and many 
other peculiar occasions. They had circuits for preaching, 
which comprised Yorkshire', Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Lincolnshire, with portions of Cheshire and Derby- 
shire. Ingham was admitted to Wesley's Conference in 
Leeds, .but the precise relation of his societies to the Wea- 
leyan body was never defined. He had his own Confer- 
ences also, and at one of tiiem was elected a general overseer, 
or bishop. Lady Huntingdon, who could not approve all 
the disciplinary features of his societies, attempted to pro- 
mote s, miion of them with Wesley, and she sent White- 
field to Newcastle-upon-Tyne to meet the Wesleys for 
consultation on the subject Charles assented, but John 
declined the overture. He was sagacious enough to per- 
ceive its dangerous liabilities, for he knew well the inco- 
herent elements of the mongrel association, and the impos- 
sibility of subordinating them to the strict regimen which 
he had been able to establish among his own people, and 
by which alone these reclaimed multitudes could be kept 
together. Events soon confirmed his wise judgment. 

In 1759 Ingham read " Sandeman's Letters on Theron 
and Aspasio," aid "Glass's Testimony of the King of 
Martyrs," These works produced such an impression on 
his raind that he deputed two of his preachers to Scotland 
to learn more fully the views of their authors. At Edin- 
burgh they met Sandeman," and Glass at Dundee, They 
.•etumed converts to the Sandemanian principles, and imme- 
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diately spread diseoutent and disputes among the societies. 
Ingham's authority could not control the partisan violence 
which soon broke out. He called in the assistance of his 
friends. The Countess of Huntingdon wrote them letters, 
Whitefield felt deeply for them, "wept and prayed," and 
Hsed his influence to save them. Eomaine hastened into 
Yorkshire, but could not restrain them. Ingham attempted 
to exconunumcate the disturbers, but it was mi endless task. 
Tlie whole order was wrecked and sunk. Thirteen societies 
only remained from more than eighty which had flourished 
with all the evidences of permanent prosperity."' 

Discipline and authority, such as Wesley alone among 
the Methodist founders seemed capable of establishing, 
were necessary to any enduring organization of tlie various 
and crude elements which Methodism gathered from the 
d^raded masses of the English popuia^se. The Countess 
of. Huntingdon resembled him moat in capacity for govern- 
ment. She attempted, as we shall hereafter see, to give an 
*)rganlzed unity h> the Calvinistic Methodists, but her eifort 
was too late t.) prevent the threefold division which at last 
took place ajnoug them, and their consequent declension. 

The fate of Ingham's societies is one of the best vindica- 
tions of Wesley's wisdom as an ecclesiastical legislator. 
The dispersion of these societies, however, left some good 
resulte. Many of them were merged in the Wesleyan or 
Dissenting bodies, especially in the class of Scotch Presby- 
terians called Daleites, Many of their preachers remained 
useful men, and the disaster was much relieved by the con- 
sideration that Wesieyan Methodism took general posses- 
sion of Yorkshire, and that two Methodistio orders were 
hardly necessary at the time of Ingham's failure. 

Ingham left the Moravians through Lady Huntingdon's 
influence. He sank into temporary despondence after tht, 

" Snndamiuiiaiiism waa nfterwerd introdiicect into New En^imd h I 
feUed by its own diatrooaonB. Sanduman died in Dnnbiiry C n ot o t 
His tomb ia still preserved flierp, and slight triicrM of Sand o nn am 
linger in the viiaiilty. 
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breaking up of his sociefcies. He deemed their overthrow u 
'livine judgment upon himself, and aeemed inconsolable for 
some time, but recovered his tranquillity at last. His wife. 
Lady Margaret Hastings, sister-in-law of the Countess of. 
Huntingdon, and the instrument of introducing the latter to 
the Methodists, rapidly declined in health soon after these 
events, but her afflicted husband was comforted by the 
moral beauty with which the suu of her life went down. 
" Thanks be to God," she exclaimed in her agony, " Thanlts 
be to God, the moment has come, the day is dawning!" and' 
died, " When she had no longer strength to speak to me," 
wrote Ingham, " she looked most sweetly at me and smiled. 
Ob the Tuesday before she died, when she had opened her 
heajt to me and declared the ground of her hope, her eyes 
sparkled with divine joy, her countenance shone, her cheeks 
were ruddy ; I never saw her look so sweet and lovely in 
my life. All about her were aifected ; no one could refrain 
ft-pm tears, and yet it was a delight to be with her." ** She 
occupies a conspicuous place among the "elect ladies" of 
early Methodism. 

Four years later Ingham followed her into the rest that 
rommneth for the people of God. He is reported to have 
been in person uncommonly handsome — " too handsome for 
a man" — a gentleman in miuiners, a Saint in temper, and an 
apostle in laboi-s. He contributed greatly, to the Methodistic 
revival, and, notwithstanding some errors, deserves an hon- 
orable record in its annals. 

"The pioHK BomaiuewrMe to a Wend r "I got n good advimcement by 
the dBHth of Lady Mnrgarat, and Vaa led into a EWeoC path of meditaUoo, 
in ^hlch I want on eontomplatjng till my heart burned within me. . . . 
Mauy a time ray spirit htis been refreshed with hearing her relate amply 
»d feolingl; how Jeniia was hor lifa," 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEVELOPMENT OF OPINIONS AND ECONOMY Bl 
THE conferences; 1750-1760. 

Defident Eeoorda of tie Confbreaces —Salarj af ti-B Preaohets — Promi- 
nent Members nt the 8 dsaion of 1753 — Seporafion of prooiinent Prencliera 
—leudenej to Disaeut— Ttie Perronets— Charles "Weslay'B IDgh-Churdi 
Prejndioas — Critical Importiince of the Session of 1765 — Question of 
Separation ftom the National Church— Clmrlea Weald's haatj Conduct 
— Was Disaent expedient at this Timo! — Wesley writes his "Twelve 
Reasons against a Separation irom the Church of England " — Wesley as 
aEeformer — His Opimon of John Knox — Historical Impoitanca of Ms 
ConservatiBm— Hia Ecdcaiastjoal Opinions at this Time— Subsequent 
Seasiona — Conference Examination of Oharaoter introduced. 



CoHrEREifOES were ield annually, and oftener during the 
present period, but no authentic Minutes remain of any ses- 
sioniS except two, and of these our accounts are very meager. 
To the session of 1750 allusion has already been made. 
Respecting that of 1751, held at Bristol, Wesley expressed 
much anxiety ; many of his preachers were tired of his for- 
bearance with the national clei^y, and of the dependence of 
the Methodist societies upon them for the sacraments, and 
some of both preachers and societies were eager for open 
Dissent. He also suspected, though erroneously, other 
grievances. He says : ■ " My spirit was much bowed do.wn 
among them, fearing some of them were perverted from the 
simplidty of the Gospel ; but I was revived by the sight of 
John Hairne and John Nelson, Icnowing they held the truth 
as it is in Jesus, tmd did not hold it in unrighteousness. The 
more we conversed the more brotherly love increased. I 
expected to have heard many objections to our first do& 
trines, but ilone appeared to have any ; we seemed to Ise 
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all of one mind, as well as ono heart." ^ He held a second 
Conference the same year at Leeds ; thirty preachers were 
present ; he particularly inquired " concerning their grace, 
gifts, and iruits, and found reason to douht of one only." 

At tte ConfereHCe of 1752 an attempt was made to pro- 
vide better support for the preachers. Hitherto their only 
pecuniary claim was for the payment of their traveling ex- 
pensee by the Stewards of Ciroiiibs ; their boai^ was gratui- 
tously given by momhers of the societies as they passed 
along from town to town ; any other assistance was in the 
form of donations, and was scarcely enough to provide them 
with clothing and books. It was now ordained that each 
preacher should be supplied with twelve pounds per annum. 
For many years, however, this small allowance was seldom 
proviSed, and the self-denying itinerants had to be content 
with what partial payments their brethren could make. 

We have a list of the members present at the tenth Con- 
ference, held May 22, 1753, at Leeds. Grimshaw, Hopper, 
Shent, Walsh, Nelson, Hampson, Edward Perronet, John 
Haime, with many others, attended. Twelve local preachei-s 
and four laymen were also recognized as members. At this 
session it was resolved that the Conference should thereafter 
sit successively at London, Bristol, and Leeds.. Some sug 
geetions wei-e adopted respecting the best modes of suppress- 
ing discords in the societies which were occasioned by 
Moravian and Calvinistic influences.^ The eleventh ses- 
sion was held in I^ndon, May 22, 1754. Wesley says : 
" The spirit of peace and love was in the midst of us. Be- 
fore we parted we all willingly signed an agreement not to 
act independently of each other, so that the breach lately 
made has only united ns more closely than ever." Five 
able preachers, Jonathan Reeves, John Edwards, Samuel 
Larwood, Charles Skelton, Mid John Wtitforth, had retired 
from the itineracy. The lack of pecuniary support for their 
families seems to have been the chief motive of their seces- 
sion. Reeves became a useful minister of the Established 

1 Jonnial, Anno 1751. " Smith's Hietory of Methodism, II, S. 
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CSiurcL ; the otters were settled as Independent pastora 
The wriKea pledge mentioned fey Wesley seems to have been 
designed as a guard agwnst any future liability of the kind. 
The ensuing year was attended by new difficulties. Soma 
of the ablest of the lay preachers were disposed to concede 
the reasonable demand of the people for the sacraments from 
lieir own pastors. In many cases the national clergy, upon 
whom the societies were dependent for these means of graco, 
were flagitioiisly immoral; they had been often found at 
the head of mobs attacking the Methodists who were to re- 
ceive the Euchadst from their hands the next Sabbath. In 
not a few instances Methodists were denied the right of 
communion. Wesley himself had -been repelled from the 
sacramental altar by die drunken curate of Epworth ; his 
brother had been treated in lijto manner in Wales ; his ad- 
herents were so treated in Bristol, Leeds, and parts of Der- 
byshire. Neither the good temper nor tlie good sense of 
his people could require them to submit to tliis privation 
laid such outrages. Joseph Cownley, whom Wesley con- 
sidered one of the best preachers in England, demanded for 
himself Mid his brethren the right, as legitimate ministers of 
the Giospel, to supply their persecuted people with the sacra- 
meats ; Thomas Walsh, and Edward and Charles Perronet, 
joined him in this demand, and actually began to administer 
thcm.^ Charles Wesley, whose mind, less noble than his 
heart, was perpetually fettered by his High-Chiu-ch senti- 
ments, became alarmed. His influence over his brother on 
any disputed question was feeble, and deservedly so, for on 
ecclesiastical questions especially he seemed incapable of 
progress. Only because, through his strong prejudices, he was 
mcapable of logic. He endeavored to influence his brother by 
correspondence with his friends. Walter Sellon, who had 
been a Methodist itinerant, but was now a curate in I^eices- 

» Edward Perroaet aJtcrword ceased to travel, through hia oppoailion 
to Wesley's ndhereQce to the Church. He Hettlad at Canterbury as h 
Maaantiug pnaWr, aad wrote a eevore satire agninet tha Eatabliehmeut, 
enCliJod The iRter. Charioa Perronet continued in the itlnaracy Kill 
1176, when he died at Lie post. 
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tershire, and retained much influence with Wesley, was 
employed by Charles to defeat the new tendencies.' Charles 
also meanwhile remoiistrat«d with his brother. He knew 
that John had declared his belief in the equality of presby- 
tera and bishops, and suspected that he had, as a presbyter, 
secretly ordained some of the malcontent preachers. 

As the Conference of 1755 approached much anxiety was 
felt for the decision which might be reached on the question. 
It was likely to be an important crisis in the history of 
Methodism, and the correspondence between Charles Wesley 
and Sellon became eager. The latter was to attend the Con- 
ference and plead for " tie Church ;" Grimshaw was to be 
present only to take leave of them if they took leave of the 
Church. The session began on the 6th of May, 1755, at 
Leeds. Its prospective importance brought together no less 
than sixty-three preachers, the largest number that hafl yet 
assembled at any Conference. The main question proposed 
for discussion was whether they ought to separate from the 
Establishment. It was debated through three days. Jo!>n 
Wesley records the result; whatever was advanced, he says, 
on the one side or the other, was seriously and calmly con- 
sidered ; and on the third day they were all fully agreed in 
the general conclusion that, whether it was lawful or not. 
It was no way expedient to separate from the Churcli.* 
Walsh and his associates consented, for the sake of peace, to 
cease to administer the sacraments. John Wesley said that 
when he reflected on their answer he admired iJieir spirit 
and was ashamed of his own. He acknowledged that 
though he "did not fluctuate, yet he could not answer the 
arguments" on their side of the question; but his brother 
seemed incapable of understanding his liberality. " I haie 
no fear about this matter," wrote John ; " I only fear the 
preachers' or the people's leaving, not the Church, but the 
love of God and inward or outward holiness. To this 1 
press them forward continually. I dare not in conscience 
spend mj time Mid strength on externals. I^ as my lady 

Jsoltson'aClmrlos Wesley, elisp. 19. « Waslty'n Journal, Anno 17SS. 
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says, all outward establishments are Babel, so is this eatab- 
liahment. Let it stand, for me ; I neither set it up nor puH 
it down. But let you and I build up the dty of God." 

In another letter, alluding to the excomnmnication of a 
clergyman by the Bishop of Londoa for preaching "without 
license," he wrote : " It is probable the point wiU now be 
determined concerning tbe Church, for if we must either 
dissertt or be silent, aciucan est. We have no' time to tri- 
fle." "CSiureh or no Church," he again wrote, "we must 
attend to the work of saving souls."* This was as gen- 
erously as it was bravely said ; and especially does it appear 
so when wo consider the coolness of his temper and tht 
tenacity of his attachment to the Church. 

Though Charles Wesley had secured his main design, he 
perceived that it was a concesMon made by the Christian 
spirit of the discontented preachers. TheiT manly good 
sense had not yielded to new convictions respecting the 
right they claimed. Some of them were as able men as the 
pulpits of England could present. They and their people 
had borne long aad patiently the maltreatment of the Estab- 
lished clergy ; they could make out an unanswerable ai^u- 
ment from the best ecdeMBstical authorities of the Anglican 
Church for their new claim ; ih^j proved both their good 
sense and good temper by suspending it for the sake of 
peace ; but Charles Wesley saw clearly enough that it was 
only suspended, that such men could not always be treated 
as children, and unwilling, if not incapable, through his obsti- 
nate " Churchmanship," of sharing their generous spirit of 
concession, he had no sooner secured his purpose than lie 
letired from the Conference and left the town without taking 
leave of even his brother, " I took Erench leave this morning," 
he wrote to his family: "the wound is healed — slightly." 
And at a subsequent date he declared liimself "done with 
Conferences forever," a rash assertion, which he afterward 
practically recalled. The pertinacity and precipitancy of his 
conduct in this whole affair is in unfortunate contrast with 

» Smith's HiBMry.'ptc, II, B, 
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the chiiritable and considerate course of the lay preachera. 
Methodism owes inestimable obligations to Charles Wesley 
for the unrivaled Psalmody which he gave it, aiid for his elo- 
quence, his travels, and his sufferings in its behalf. His 
ecclesiasticism, however, conticually retarded its develop- 
meat, and had he ultimately prevmled he would have defea^ 
ed one of tlie most momentous measures in its history — its 
American oj^anlzation. While the moderation of the lay 
preachers cannot fail to command our admiration, its expe- 
diency is not unquestionable. Had Methodism taken a 
more independent stand at this early period, when it had so 
miwiy intolerable provocations from the Establishment, and 
the popular mind so little ground of sympathy with the 
^^'^SY' ^* '^ ^^s opinion of not a few wise men that it might 
before this time have laI^gely superseded the Anglican hie- 
rarchy, and done much more than it has for the dissolution 
of tJie unsoriptural cMtnection of the Church and state. The 
measure demanded by its lay ministry at this Conference, 
and by many of its societies, it was compelled subsequently 
to adopt, but at so late a date, and with such precautions, 
that it has ever since, wisely or unwisely, mMnt^ned an 
wmbiguous relation toward both Churchmen and Dissenters. 

The thirteenth annual Conference was held at Bristol 
August 26, 1756, Fifty preachers were present, zncludjiig 
Charles Wesley, notwithstanding his precipitate retirement 
from the precedmg session and his equally hasty resolution 
to attend no more. The propriety of adhering to the 
Church, and of treatmg " the dei^ with tenderness," was 
again considered. God gave us all to be of one mind,says 
Wesley. The Rules of the Society, of the Bands, and of 
Kingswood school, were examined and confirmed, and the 
Conference was adjourned with a declaration from both the 
Wesleys of their purpose neyer to separate from the Church. 

To confirm this conclusion Wesley wrote at this tune 
his « Twelve Reasons agtnnst a Sepai-ation fi;om the Church 
of England," though they were not published till 1758, 
They are a remarkable example of his t«rso style, his pre. 
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cise haliit of thinlcing, and his large eharity. He dreaded 
the controversies whieh a separation would occasioa, and 
his consequent diversion from his better work ; the offense 
it would give to many devout minds; the scorn it would 
provoke among gainaayers; the difficulties of constructing 
an independent Chui-ch, and the internal disocrds, experi- 
ments, smd excesses it might induce among hie own people 
and preacJiers. Moving as Wesley did amid mobs and 
tumults, no man in public life ever maintained more self 
recollection or a finer sense of order. He abhorred disputa^ 
tlon, and even controversy. He contemned tiie vulgar idea 
that rudeness is essential to enei^, or an anarchical spirit to 
the heroism of great reformers.? He repressed with calm 
but prompt determination any appearance of such a spirit 
among his associates. When, in Scotland, viewing the ruins 
of Aberbrotlieck, " God deliver us," he exclaimed, " from 
reforming mobs." He acknowledged the usefulness of 
John Knox, but reprobated his spirit. " 1 know," he wrote, 
"it is commonly sMd the work to be done needed such a 
spirit. Not so ; the work of God does not, cannot need the 
work of the devil to forward it. And a calm even spirit 
goes through rough work better than a furious one. Al- 
though, therefore, God did use, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, some overbearing, passionate men, yet he did not use 
them because they were such, but notwitlistanding they were 
so. And there is no doubt he would have used them much 
more had they been of a humbler, milder spirit." 

If his temper in this respect led to too much moderation 
in the present irstance, it was, nevertheless, of great im- 
portance to the future com^e of Methodism ; it infused into 
she system that spirit of conservatism which, without neu- 

' Ono of Ilia oiilJos, Isaac Taylor, liaa rightly eatimated him in Uiiii 
respeot at le^t. " It is a fact worthy of aU regard, that when Heaveii 
Mnds iI8 own chosen men to bring ahout noodsd reformations at tha 
cost of a momenta!? anarchy, it does not glvs any Buch commis^on as 
tliis to those who by temper are anaroliisla. . . . The Wesleys present a 
notable Ulustmtion of this priudple. Great innovatore indaadthey wm^ 
but imorubisls tliej- werB not." Wealay and Methodism, p. 58. 
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tralizing iis force, has preserved it from the peril of tfiose in- 
congruoiis elements which it has necessarily gathered under 
its extended sway. The proverliial conservatism of Meth- 
odism, notwithstanding its equally proverbial energy, has 
been owing almost as much to tbe impression which Wes- 
ley's personal character has left upon its ministry, as to the 
disdpline which he gave it. His fidelity to the Church is tho 
more striking, as it was not at this date the result of any ec- 
clesiastical opinion, but of that expediency which with him was 
always a moral law. He had been convinced, as we have seen, 
that the recognized distinction between the orders of bishops 
and presbyters is a fellacy, that the apostolic succession is 
a "feble," and that the doctrine that "none but episcopal 
ordination is valid " is " an entire mistake," as proved fay 
Bishop Stillingfleet,* Admirable, then, if evai mistaken, 
is tJie caution with whidi he avoided every violent meas- 
ure not forced upon him by absolute necessity, and the un- 
swerving self-control by which he controlled all around him. 
The fourteecth session was held on August 4, 1757. 
We have no trace of its Minutes. Of the iifteenth session, 
held at Bristol, August 10, 1758, we have but a single sen- 
tence: "It began aad ended in perfect harmony." The 
sixteenth, held in London, August 8, 1759, was equally 
harmonious.. We have no intimation of its proceedings, 
except that the time was almost entirely employed in the 
personal examination of the characters of the preaeJiers, 
a usage which has ever since been ammaUy maintained in 
Methodist Conferences throughout the world. The seven- 
teenth session was held at Bristol, August 29, 1760. Wes- 
ley arrived late in the week from Ireland,, and the delibera- 
tions contjnued but two days. "The iove and unanimity" 
of its members, he says, "was such as soon made me foi^et 
all my labors," Such is its brief, its only record. 

8 A Latter to a Friend : "Worfte, vnl. vii, p. 801. " I firmly belie™ I 
am B, Seripturfll ^/iaeopiia, lie mndi as tiny man in Engknd, or in Europe, 
dntarxnpted Buocaeslon I linow to bo a fable, wMeh no man ever 
■ Ibid., p. 812. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AEMINIAN METHODISM FROM 1760 TO 1770. 

Sreat Revivals— The DoctrinaofSanetUioMion— Write™ on ths 8i7l>jcot 
— Distorbanoe in tlie London Sodety — Georga Bail's Delusions — 
Tiioraaa Maxfieid's SeparatiOD from. Wesley — Paoaticiani reapectiiig 
the End of tliB World — Seorge atory — Fata of Bell and Maxtlold — 
Wealey itinerating — ffia large Ooiigregaljons in England and Ireland 
— He viaits 8«otland— ChriBtopher Hopper — Cudwortt' a Letters of 
llervey — Thomas Taylor— Sketch of his Lifa — His Advanturea in 
Scotland- Dnncan Wright among the Highlandera — Dissent among 
Wesley'sSocieties— Death of Grimahaw- Death of Coates, the oldest 
Lay Preacher of the ConnseUon— Wesley and Warhurton — Fletcher 
ttt Madeley — Hia Persecutions — His Liboiidity — His Pastora! Hnbita — 
iriBPreaoMog-HiaRety — Wealay at Madcley-Conditton of Meth- 
odism in 1770 —It is intcoduced into America — Barbara Heok— Philip 
Embmy— Wesley's B^^ard for Military Men— Capt^n Wobb. 

The year 1780 was signalized by a moro extraordinary re- 
ligious interest than had hitherto prevailed among the Meth- 
odist societies. " Here began," saya Wesley, " that glorious 
Work of sanctiiication wliich had been nearly at a stand for 
twenty years. From time t« time it spread, first through 
various parts of Yorkshire, afterward in London, thou 
through most parts of Eiigland,i next to Dublin, Lim- 
erick, and through ail the south and west of Ireland. 
And wherever the work of sanctificatjon increased, the 
whole work of God increased in all its branches."' It con 
tinued to advance with deepening effect for several years. 
In 17.62 he remarks that his brother had some years before 
said fej him that the day of the Methodist Pentecost had not 
fully come ; but he doubted not it would, and tliat then they 
ehoiild hear of persons sanctified as frequently as they had 
thus far heard of thom justified. " It was now fiiHy come," 

' Mylta'i Chronological History of thaMathodiBta, p. 72. 
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adds Wesley, His Journal for successive years records 
the spread of this higher Christian experience, and its salu- 
tary effects on all the interests of his societjes. Wierever 
ho went b.e preached on the subject as particularly appro- 
priate to the present development of the Methodistic move- 
ment In Mardi, 1761, lie called many of his preadiers 
together at Leeds, and inquired into the state of the sodeti^ 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire ; they were pervaded by the 
new interest. He found, he; writes, the work of God increased 
on every side, particularly in Lincolnshire, where there 
had been no such interest since he preached at Epworth on 
his father's tomh.^ At Manchester he exhorted the soci- 
eties to "go on unto perfection," and a flame was kindled 
which he trusted neither " men nor devils would ever be 
able to quench." In London all the societies were revived; 
"many belifevers entered into such a rest as it was not in 
their hearts before to conceive ;" the congregations were in- 
creased, and while ChristiMis sought a more entire consecra- 
tion, the godless were awakened more numerously than 
over. At Bristol he made the same record; the society 
was lai^er than it had been for many years. " God was 
pleased to pour out Ms Spirit this year," he writes, " on 
every part of Englimd and Ireland, perhaps in a manner we 
had never seen; certainly not for twenty years." At Liv- 
erpool prevailed such a religious excitement as had nev«- 
been known there before.^ In 1763 he ascertmned that there 
were about four hundred witnesses of sanctjiication in the 
Ijondon sodeties, and on his visit to Ireland the same year 
he found tlie dasses almost everywhere quickened with the 
isame aspirations after holiness. Such times were uevcr be- 
fore in Limerick, wrote one of his Irish correspondents ; 
"the fire whicdi broke out before you |eft us is now spread- 
ing on eveiy aide. Blessed be God, his word runs swiftly."^ 
Wesley records his opinion that tliis great revival was more 
remarkable'in Dublin than even in London, far greater in 
proportion to the members in the societies, and more exempt 
' Jonmnl, Anni 1761. = Jonroal, August, 1782. * Ibid, July. 
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from objectionable features ; none there were headstrong or 
UQadvisable; none were wiser than thdr teadiers; none 
dreamed of being infallible or above temptation; none were 
whimsical or enthusiastic; "all were ealm and sobor-mind- 
ad." At the dose of the year 1763 he says : " Here I stooci 
and looked back on the late occurrences. Before Thomas 
Walsh left England God began that great work which has 
continued ever since without any considerable intermission. 
During the whole time many have been convinced of sin, 
many justified, ajid many backsliders healed. But the pecu- 
liar work of this season has been what St. Paul calls ihe 
perfecting of the saints." Many persons, he adds, in Lon- 
don, in Bristol, in Yorkshire, and in various parts both of 
England and Ireland, experienced so deep and nnivevsal a 
ehaoge as it had not entered into their hearts to antidpate. 
Afler a deep conviction of inbred sm, they were so filled 
with faith and love that sin vanished, and they found from 
that time no pride, anger, or unbeliefl They could rejoice 
evermore, pray wiliiout ceasing, and in everything give 
thanks, " Now," he contmued, " whether we call this the 
destruction or suspensioii of sin, it is a glorious work of 
God ; such a work as, considering both the depth and extent 
of it, we never saw in these kingdoms before," 

Some, he admits, had lost the blessing; a few, "very few 
«Bmpared to the whole number," had given way to enthusi- 
asm and separated from their brethren ; but though these 
errors formed a serious stumbling-block, yet the work went 
on, "nor has it," he says, "ceased to this day in any of its 
branches. God still convinces, justifies, sanctifies, Wehave 
lost only. the dross, the enthusiasm, the offense. The pure 
gold remains, feith working by love, and we have reason to 
believe moreases daily," And as late as 1768 he writes to 
a friend, blessing God that if a hundred enthusiasts were 
set aside, they were still encompassed with a cloud of wit- 
nesses who have testified, and do testify in life aiid in death, 
the Perfcotion he had taught for forty years.' 

' Journnl, Aiigust, 1768. 
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It was indeed remarked that the professors of santifieatton 
were generally, as at Dublin, clistinguished more than other 
Methodiste as " calm and sober-minded." Quietness without 
" quietism" became a characteristic of them as a class, and, 
among preachers and people, they were considered by Wes- 
ley to be his m.ost pnideut, most reliable coadjutors. During 
forty years he had b^en preaching, as he says, this doctrine 
of Christian Perfection, and throughout that period many 
exemplary witnesses of it lived and died in his societies. 
While at Oxford, as we have seen, he became convinced that 
the Mystic writers, with all their errors, had apprehended 
a great truth of Christianity in this tenet. The slcetch 
of a perfect Christian by Clemens Aiexandrinus escited 
his ardent aspirations. Bishop Taylor had irradiated that 
ideal of religious character by his rare eloquence, William 
Law had written ably upon iL Thomas k Kempis and other 
Catholic saints had taught and exemplified it. Fenelon had 
been an illustriQus example of it in both his writings and 
life, Wesley translated the life of Fenelon's friend, Madam 
Guyon, and gave it to his people as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the great truth. He also published in his Christian 
Library the essay of Dr. Lucas on Religious Perfection,' as 
presenting generally the Scriptural view of the subject. The 
Scriptural phrases " Sanctiflcation," "Perfection," "Perfect 
Love," would, independently of these authorities, have sjig- 
gested to him a pre-eminent standard of spiritual life, but these 
writers had given a specific and even technical character to 
the words. Their opinions, glowing with the very sanctity 
of the Gospel, and aspiring to what most men deemed an 
altogether preter-human virtue, have been rendered familiar 
to the Methodist itinerants throughout England, and later 
throughout the world, in the writings of Law, !Fletcher, and 
Wesley. Every one of them, at his reception into the twfv. 
eling ministry, avows his belief in the doctrine, and that 
he is "groaning after," if he has not already attained, this 

' Tha third part of "An Inquiry after Happineaa," by Dr. Lucas, pra- 
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exalted grace. Perhaps no single fact affords a better ex- 
planation of the marvelous success of Methodism. Wesley 
observed and declared tliat wherever it was preached revi- 
vals usually prevailed. " It is," he said, " the grand deposi 
turn which God has given to the people called Methodists, 
and chiefly to propagat* this, it appears, God raised them 
up. Their mission was not to form a religious pai-ty, but 
to spread holiness over these lands." The doctrine of per- 
sonal sanetificatioa was, in fine, the great potential idea of 
Methodism. It not only gave it life .and energy, by inspir- 
ing its congregations with devout and transforming aspira- 
tions, but it was the precise sentiment needed as the basis 
of its ministry. Nothing short of entire seif-saorifice could 
consist with the duties and privations of that ministry ; and 
according to their doctrine of Perfection, entire consecration 
was the preliminary of entire sanctillication. These holy men, 
then, in making an entire public sacrifice of themselves, did so 
as a part of an entire consecration to God, for the purpose of 
■their own entire personal sanetification, as well as their use- 
fulness to others. What ideal of ministerial character mid 
devotion could he more sublime or more eflective? And 
this ideal they realized in the exceeding labors and purity of 
their lives, and the martyr-like triumphs of their deaths. 

Wesley defined this Scriptural truth more clearly than 
any other modem writer. Evangelical theologians cannot 
deny his definition of the doctrine. They can dissent 
from him only in respect to the time in which entire 
■sanetification may be practically reached by the believer. 
All admit it as at least an ideal, yet Scriptural standard 
of spiritual life, to be habitually aspired to by good men, 
though attained, with rare exceptions, only at death! 
Wesley claimed it as, like justification, an attainment of 
Faith, and practicable at any moment.' 

' Alexander Knoi-, Esq,, the friend (ind eorreKpondont of Bislinp JoW> 
*iiy«, ( riiiity \;.:,u' (Jorre^ipondeiice with Bi.,liop JeWi, Letter .\[.X., 
V!l''j'^* ?7 ^"^^ '""' "*" '^ ^ '*''"'. I '"^ tbeir view of Christie, 
Perfection, is in my mmd bo eBaentaaUy light and important, tliat it ia ou 
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The "enthusiasm" to which Wesley alludes as having 
marred this special revival, was mostly limited to London, 
where George Bell, a life-guardsman and an honest mad- 
man, had hecome one of his local preachers. Bell supposed 
he had effected a miraculous cure ; he aittemptod another on 
a blind man, but prouoiinoed in vain the Sphphitiia. lEs 
failure in the last case did not correct his delusion respecting 
the first, It arose, he argued, from the patient's want of 
feith. His language became ianatical in public meetings. 
He asserted that his "Perfection" rendered him. infallible, 
above temptation, and superior to the instructions of all 
persons who were not perfect, ani to the rules of the Bands 
and of the United Society.* Wesley admonished him, and 
visited London repeatedly to restrain hini. His forheaj"- 
ance shows the kindness of hie heart, but was injudicious. 

Fasiaticism is always infectious. In this instance it 
spread rapidly, and Wesley was surprised to leara that 
Thomas Masfield was allied with the enthusiasts. Maxfield 
was converted under his preaching at his first visit to Bris- 
tol. He ranked as his earliest lay preacher, and Wesley 
had promoted his welfare in all possible respects. He 
introduced him, in London, to a social position above his 
birth, by which he had secured an advantageous mai'riage j 
and obtmned ordination for him in Ireland from the Bishop 
of Londonderry, who favored Wesley's labors in that coun- 
try, and who, in laying hands on Maxfield, said ; " Sir, I or- 

tMa flcooimt paxtionlarlj' I value ttera above other denominaUona of tha 
sort. I am aware that ignorant individualB expoao whfit is in itself true 
by thfiir unfotmded pretensions and irrational descriptions ; but with the 
fdnoereat disapproval of every Budi eioesa, 1 do esteem John Wesley"!! 
Btaad for holiness to be that which does immortal honor to his name. . . . 
In John Wesley's views of Christian Perfection are combined, io sub- 
stance, all the sublime morality of the Greek fathera, the Bpiritnality of Ho 
MyaticB, and the divine philosophy of onr favorite Piatonista. Macarias, 
Fenelon, Lucas, and all of thsir respaotive oIbbscs, bave been consulted 
and digested by him, and his ideas are easenliallr theira." Soa also 
Knox's Essay on Wesley's Character, addressed to Sonthey. Appendix 
fcp Bouthoy's Wesley. 
> Waaky's Jonrnal, Febraaty, March, and April, 1763. 
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dnin you to assist that good man, that ho may not woil 
himself to doath." Maxfield was not naturally an enthusiast, 
and how far he shared the fanaticism of Bell and his associ- 
ates it is difficult to ascertain. He seems "to have been, per- 
haps unconsciously, inclined to side with them more from 
discontent with Wesley's authority, than from any sympathy 
with their errors. Being now an ordained clergyman, well 
mari-ied, and with good resources, it was natural that he 
should dislike his subordinate position and wish an independ- 
ent one. Whatever was his motive, he took side with the 
enthusiasts and really became their head, though Bdl con- 
tinued to afford by his ravings the chief stimulus of their 
extrav^ances. 

Wesley was compelled at last to expel the latter, and to 
disclaim, in the provincial newspapers, a prophecy which he 
had spread that the world would end on a given day. A 
great panic arose from this prediction. The news of it ex. 
tended into the interior, injuring the reputation of the Meth- 
odists, tUl Wesley's dischumer could follow and counteract 
it. George Story, one of Wesley's best itinerants, reached 
Darlington on tJie predicted day, and found many of the 
people terrified, and others indignant and threatening to 
tear down the preaching-house and kill the first preacher 
who should appear in the neighborhood. Story was a dis- 
passionate man, and telling the mistress of the house that it 
she would venture the building he would venture himself, 
he confronted the mob with the newspaper containing Wes- 
ley's advertisement in his hand. He could not otherwise 
have prevailed over the uproar and deliver his sermon. 

In London, meanwhile, the terror of the people was too 
great for the logic of even Wesley, though he endeavored 
day and night to dispel the delusion. Scores of members 
withdrew from the societies, giving up their ticlcets. " Blmd 
John," they exclaimed, " is incapable of teaching ns ; we 
will keep to Mr. Maxfield." On the dreaded day Wesley 
preached against the prophecy, but many, he says, were afraia 
to go to bed. Some betook themselves to prayer-meetings 
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which were CMitinued through the night ; and otheFs went 
out into die fields, believing that .if the world was not 
destroyed, London at least would be by an earthquake. 

The failure of the prediction did not wholly disconcert 
Bell's party, for insanity in the form of fanaticism has a sub- 
tle' shrewdness at sophistry. Prayers might have prevailed 
to avert the threatened doom, or it might have been post- 
poned for sonie new reasons ; or the prophecy might have been 
designed as a trial of the faith of believers, like the demand 
for the sacrifice of Isaac. In the course of tdnie, Bell lost 
his religious ardor. From being a fanatic, he became a 
skeptic ; he turned politician, was rampant for ultral opin- 
ions, and died at an extreme age a " Radical Reformer." 

Masfield gathered round liim the alienated members of the 
London Society, and opened an independent chapel in Moor- 
fields, where he continued to labor for about twenty years. 
He became Calvinistio in his opinions, and published a severe 
pamphlet against Wesley, Some of the Methodists who 
seceded with him continued with him to the last, but most 
of them returned.* Wesley treated him throughout this 
disturbance with extreme forbearance, and when he chose 
the alternative of preaching for the followers of Bell, rather 
than for the Methodists at the Toundry, went thither himself 
from Westminster, and preached with deep afHietioa irom 
the text, "If I am bereaved of my children, I am, bereaved.'" 

If Wesley's treatment of these disturbances was at first 
too indulgent, his final course was charaeteristioally decisive, 
and soon extinguished the evil. He then went forth travers- 
ing the land, and found the societies flourishing, the revival 
extending into many new places, and his congregations larger 
than ever before. In some towns even bis five o'clock 
morning assemblies were so great that he had to leave the 
chapels for the open air. The Birstal hill was thronged 
with twenty thoi^and hearers. At Leeds his out-door 
assembly was almost as large, and surpassed all preced- 
ing congregations there. At Newcastle, ho says, he knew 
' Coke and Moore's Life of Wesley, 11, i. 
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not that ii6 had ever preached to three such c 
one day as met him at, the outside of Pandon Gate ; he was 
obliged to speak to the ntraost reach of his voice from the 
first to the last word. On Calton HU!, at Edinburgh, he 
addressed the largest t]irong he had ever seen in the king- 
dom, and the . moat deeply affected. Throughout Cornwall 
the interest of preceding years was unabated. His congre- 
gations, in some instances, were too large to be able to hear 
him, and in his favorite amphitheater at Gwennap he 
preached to thousands, whom he supposed no human voice 
could reach on any level ground. 

In Ireland he was greeted with similar encouragements. 
At Cork many of the chief of the citizens, clergy as well as 
laity, were present at his street preaching. " What a 
change," he writes ; " formerly we could not walk through 
these streets but at the peril of our lives." At Kilfillan nearly 
all the town, Irish, English, Germans, Protestants and Pa- 
pists, gathered around lum in the market-place, and many 
followed him to his lodgings, where he continued to pray 
with aad exhort them till bedtime ; aad the next day, as 
early as four o'clock, the " town seemed all alive," and 
audible sobs and ejaculations were heard from "old and 
young, on the right hand and on the left," At Limerick he 
addressed, " amid a solemn awe," the largest congregation he 
had ever seen there ; and in Dublin he preached, in Barrack- 
square, to " such a congregation as he never saw in Dubliii 
before." " What a change," he adds, " since Mr. Whitefield 
a few years ago attempted to preach neai: this place !" 

He visited Scotland several times during thb period, with 
better success than !n former years, but with none compar- 
able to that which attended him in other parts of the realm. 

Christopher Hopper had not labored in vain in Edinburgh, 
" Many poor sinners," says this noted lay preacher, " were 
converted to God," and a society was formed. He extended 
his labors to Dundee, Musselburgh, Leith, Aberdeen, and 
other places, and when Wesley arrived he saw a better 
prospect for Methodism in the North than at any earlier 
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period.'" In 1764 the society at Aberdeen was able to lay 
the fouadation of its first chapel, "the Octagon," as the 
preadiing-houses were then called from their peculiar archi- 
tecture. The' next year a similar buildiag arose at Edin- 
hui^h. A Scotch edition of Cudworth'is Letters of Hervey 
was extensively circulated, and damaged the influence of 
Methodism, seriously. The devoted lay preachers, attending 
to their one work, and indisposed to waste their time m 
polemics, were met at all points and deeply afflicted by the 
influence of this unfortunate book. " 0," wrote one of them, 
" the precious conviotions which these letters have destroyed ! 
Many who have often declared the great profit they have 
received under our ministry were by these induced to leave 
us. This makes us mourn in secret places."" Hervey 
himself, were it possible, shared their mourning in heaven 
over the heedless and heartless stratagem. 

The opposition, however, gave way, though slowly. A 
new champion entered the field, one who had been well tried 
in itinerant labors and eufierings, and who could not be in- 
timidated by the adversities which so peculiarly beset 
Methodism in Scotland. Thomas Taylor was a Yorkshire 
I feet of considerable significance in the history of a 
:t preacher of those days. His parents died in his 
iniiuiey and his education was neglected. He was early of 
a turbulent and daring disposition. At seven years of age 
he was habitually profane in his language, and being of a 
passionate temper — " O that I could write this in t«ars of 
blood," he says — he frequently swore "in a most dreadftil 
manner," nor did he " stick at lying." One of his brothers 
took him to his house and attempted to teach him the busj. 
ness, of a clotiner; but he disliked work, and ran away 
several times, suffenng severely fiom cold and hunger m his 
wanderings. As he advanced m youth his evil habits 
strengthened, and hii. "mouth vvis fiaus^ with oaths, lies, 
and deceit." He beLAme i di\teroua gnmblei, ind havitig 
much pride and little monej, was tb;,moie intent on fuimsh- 

"" Eariy Mathodist Pieoohers, vol. L " Coka and Moore's Wesley. 
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ing himself with resources Ly ihat art. He was, in fine, oea 
of those reckless cases of early Tiee which Methodbm alone 
seemed at that day adapted to reach. Whitefield passed 
through his neighborhood about his seventeenth year ; there 
was an immense multitude of hearers ; the great preacher's 
" voice was like a trumpet," and the discourse was attended 
with " an amazing power " to tlie conscienee of young Taylor. 
He made'tho best resolutions ; but they soon failed, and left 
him in such wretchedness that he sought rehef by attempting 
to enlist in the army, but fortunately he was half an inch too 
short for the standard of the recruiting service. 

He afterward heard a sermon from an earnest Independent 
preacher, which revived and sealed upon his conscience the 
impressions of Whitefidd's discourse. While under deep 
religious convictions he met with a Methodist layman, who 
maintained a public meeting in his owii house every Sunday 
evening, and who instructed him respecting his religious 
duties, Hig reformation was at once visible to all, but he 
had many inward conSicts before his awakened conscienpo 
found rest. While in retirement, reading his Bible aad 
praying, one evening, he was enabled to apprehend by feith 
the atonement " I saw," he says, " the Lord baiging upon 
the cross, and the sight caused such love to Bow into my 
soul that I believed that moment, and have never since given 
np my confidence. I was enabled to cast my soul upon that 
atoning sacrifice which I saw was made for my offenses." ** 

Thus introduced mto the Christian life, Thomas Taylor 
soon began to travel about Yorkshire, preaching the Gospel 
to rustic assemblies, as John Nelson had done before him. 
He heard Thomas Hanby, a veteran of the early Methodist 
ministry, and was so impressed by the evangelical character 
of his preaching and the heroism of the "Itineracy," that lie 
resolved to join it. Walking to London, he was received 
at the Conference*! 1761, and sent into Wales. Two years 
he traversed the mountains of the Principality, enduring 
hardships from hunger and cold, from journeys among bleak 
. " Uvea of Eiirly Methodist Preachers, vol. iii. 
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ond almost trackless hills in. winter, and at times from mobs ; 
but his success was great ; he formed numerous societies, and 
pTOYed. himself one of the best of the Methodist itinerant host. 

in 1763 he was sent to Ireland, where he labored two 
years, suiFering not a little from Papists whose tenets his 
York^ire hardihood led him do attack imprudently, as he 
confesses. He preached abroad in towns and villages, 
sometimes depending upon the troops for protection. ITis 
fare was oftea very hard, and he lost for, a time his speech 
and hearing, and came near losing his life, through sickness 
occasioned by sleeping in damp beds. At Cork he was es- 
pecially succe^fid ; he preached abroad in every part of the 
raty, and the society was greatly enlarged. 

During his laborious ministry thus fer he had, by his 
diligence and that systematic improvement of time which 
Wesley continually enjoined upon his preachers, gathered a 
large amount of valuable knowledge, and acquired the use 
of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 

It was in 1765 that he entered ScotlMid. Wesley sent 
him' to introduce Methodism intfl Glasgow. Thoroughly 
tried as he had been by the hardships of the itinerant ministry 
in Wales and Ireland, he says that his new field in Scot- 
land presented tests severer than any he had yet known. 
The winter was at hand ; he was in a strange land ; there 
was no society, no place for the preacher's entertainment, 
no place even to preach in, and no friend to consult. He 
took a private lodging, and gtvve out that he, would preach 
on the Green, a public resort hard by the city, A table 
was carried to the place, and at the appointed time he 
found two baker's boys and two old women waituig. His 
soul sunk within him. He had traveled by land and by 
water, near six hundred miles, to thiscity, and such was his 
congi-egation ! At length, however, he mounted his table 
and began the sin^g, which he had entirely to himself. A 
few more hearers crept together, all seemingly very poor 
people, tUI at length he had about two hundred around him. 
His naturiJ energy, as well as his CSiristian zeal, was not to 
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be defeated, and tlie night following he had a more promi*. 
ing congregation. The third night it rained violently ; this 
quite cast him down. "The en^y," he says, "assaulted 
me sorely, so that I was ready to cry out, 'It is better for 
1116 to die than to live' But God pitied my weakness." 
I.'he next day the sky deared up, and he took the field again 
and kept it steadily every day for about three months. He 
sooa rallied large congregations, and on one occasion the 
largest assembly he had ever seen gathered to hear him. 
He mounted lus table, hut found it too low ; a chair wag 
then set upon it, hut even this did not enable him to com- 
mand the vast multitude. He then ascended a high stone 
wall and cried aloud, "The hour is coming, and now is 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and 
they that hear shall live." He conceived great hopes from 
the effects of this appeal, as the multitude stood rapt in 
silence and attention; but when he concluded he was 
astonished to see them quietly open a lane for him through 
their midst, and stand calmly staring at him as he walked 
through it, no one inquiring, " Where dwellest thou f " I 
walked homo," he says, " much dejected." His ardent 
Yorkshire nature could cot at first mterpret this Scotch 
apathy. He solved the problem afl»rward, however, for 
ho discovered that the most important part of a Scoteh- 
mMi's religion is his creed, and the popular creed was 
thoroughly CaJvinisfac, notwithstanding Soomianism pre- 
vailed among the upper classes. He Scotch wept aloud and 
feU like dead men under Whitefield's preaching, for White- 
field was a good Calvinist, though he cared little about the 
"I.eague and Covenant." But Wesley, whose preaohing 
was attended in England with more sudi phenomena than 
Whitefield's, was powerless among them except to command 
their phlegmatic attention. 

Hervey's Eleven Letters, garbled by Cudworth, met Tay 
lor at Glasgow. "Hiey carried gall and wormwood wherever 
they went Arminianism was a fatal heresy, and the best dis- 
posed of his hearers seemed perplexed with the diflicult piob 
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I^ that so mueli zeal and devotion as he and his fellow-itin- 
erants showed could oo-exiat with such amazing heterodoxy, 

A. generous instance of ministerial conduct involved the 
perseveiing Yorkshireman in still greatei- difficulties. A 
Scotchman was condemned for murder ; Taylor visited him 
ia prison, and attendodhim to the gallows, where, according 
to the 'barbarous law of that day, the unfortunate man's 
right hand was struck off with an ax, and attached on the 
gibbet before he himself was suspended ; Taylor had reason 
to believe that " the Lord had plucked him as a brand from 
the burning," and published an accovmt of his case. The 
popular theology revolted at this charity for a penitent mal- 
efeetoi'. " It is amazing," says the itinerant, " what a cry 
was raised against me for saying that God had mercy on 
such a sihner,'' Scurrilous papers were cried np and down 
the streets against him, and a zealous Scot commenced a 
weekly publication to oppose him. His case, he says, was 
now deplorable, for he had femine within doors and plenty 
of reproach without. He was compelled to practise the 
closest economy to save himself from extreme want. He 
sold his horse to pay for his lod^ng, yet he shared his little 
stock of funds with a poor brother preacher, who, passing 
through Gla^ow for Ireland, had lamed his own horse, and 
had not money enough left to bear him forward. Tay- 
lor confesses that he never kept so many fast days either 
before or afterward. It was important, but nest to impos- 
sible, for him to keep up his credit He resorted to a little 
artifice to do so : frequently req^uesting his landlady not 
to prepare his humble dinner, he would dress himself be- 
fore noon and walk out tin after dinner time, and then 
return to his "hungry room with a hungry stomadi," his 
hostess supposing he had dined elsewhere. 

■ror some time it seemed, indeed, that he was attempting a 
hopeless task. The severe weather was approaching, and his 
funds were diminishing. He was beset also with characteris- 
tic examples of Scotch economy, which confounded his own 
frugal experiments. Though his voice was poor he had to do 
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his sin^g mostly aione, as the Scotch did not km w the 
Methodist hymns or times. One of }us hearers proposed 
to become his precentor, after the Eirk custom, and " lead 
the psalms." Taylor supposed it wa-> in ad; of Christian 
compassion, and the experiment proceeded ^eiy well for a 
time, but he was surprised at laist by a bdl fiom his precen- 
tor for "thirteen shillings fourpence, which, was jusft four- 
pence a time." Taylor dismissed him and the Scotch psalma 
together, and began again to sing the Methodist r 
"the people liking them right well," They soon be 
miliar, and have never since ceased to be heard ii 

A few stont mobs and downright persecutions would have 
suited tie evangelist better than these vexatious trials ; but 
though he was perplexed he could not be discouraged. Hi 
continued to preach in the streets night and morning tJU tht 
November weather rendered it impossible. Throngs gath 
ered to hear him, to scent out his heresy if for~ no othei 
purpose ; but some were awakened and converted, and at 
last the obstinate opposition gave way so far that when no 
longer able to preach abroad a room was provided for his 
meetings, and furnished by his hearers with seats and a 
pulpit His labors now began to yield fruit ; his friends 
continually increased; the Methodist Society of Glasgow 
was formed, and Methodism founded there, never, he trust^ 
ed, to be overthrown, however feebly it had to struggle 
against the formidable odds which still encompassed it. It 
is a curious iact, however, that not till the society hadin- 
creased to forty or fifty members did any one inquire how 
he was mmnt^ned. They then asked him if he had an 
estate, or supplies from England. "I told them," he says, 
" I had neither ; but having sold my horse, I had made what 
little I had go as fc as I could, I then explained our ens- 
tom to them, I told tJiem of the little matter we usually 
received from our people. The poor souls wei-e miwii 
affected^ and they very liberally supplied my wants, as also 
those that came after me." He labored mightily with them 
during the ensuing winter, and left them in the spring with 
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seventy members. He had fought a good fight, and he had 
also kept his faith, for during the severest period of his suf 
feriags a new kirk was opened in Glasgow, an influential 
m.eniber of which appreciated his fine talents, and offered 
to settle him as its pastor with a good salary. " It was," 
he says, "honor and credit on the one hand, and hunger and 
contempt oa the other;" but to accept it appeared a "be- 
trayal of the trust which was reposed in him " by his breth- 
ren. The sentiment of honor was higher among these noble 
m.«i than honor itself. 

Such were Thomas Taylor's "a,dventures " in Giasgow;" 
sueh the history of the origin of Methodism in that city. 
He went elsewhere m Scotland, laboring for some years 
with similar trials and success. At Ediiibnrgh he preached 
usually in the ^'Octagon" in the morning, and on Castle HiU 
in the evening. Between Edinburgh and Glasgow he formed a 
circuit, including BurKnvstonnness, Linlithgow, Falkirk, and 
Kilsyth. Thomas Olivei-s and other itinerants caone to his 
help, and through many obstacles made some progress." 

After Taylor's partial success in Glasgow the Methodist 
itinerants penetrated to the Highlands, and at his next visit 
Wesley preached at Inverness, where a society was formed 
which continues to this day. His reception was now cordial 

" So Southey not m^natlj cbUb thein. He rsfars to tliem wilt hie usual 
iiiviiiioHsness, but with eyident admLration of the teroio MetliodiBt. 

" Doling; fifty-five years did Taylor pursue Jus itinerant miuistraUoos 
in Sootlimd, England, Wales, and Ireland, anoountoring tnolja, founding 
eodeties, and enduring all kinds of hardshipa. He 'was a thorongh ihsri- 
plinariac, a great economist of time, an indefat%able student, and a pon- 
erfiil preatdier. He was among tlie first, if not the first after "Wedoy's 
death to introduce the eaonunents among the MelhodiEts, and to break 
away from tiie dieadvantageoue oustomljllthen stricUy maintained among 
thtdr sodeUes, (exeopt in London, where Charles Wesley offidatsd aa a 
Ohurolmian,) of never aaaambling during "ChutoL hours" on the Sab- 
bath. He was nearly dghtj years old when he died, honored and beloved 
as a veteran throughout the conneetjon. In a sermon a short time before 
Mb decease he raised his veuerable form in the pulpit, and said with great 
emphasis: "I should like to die like an old soldier, sword in hand." 
He^pfaB soon after found dead in las chamber. Montgomeiy's well-known 
ode, " Secvant of God, well done," etc., was writMr on his death. 
Vm.. 1.- -27 
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everywhere, and his "High-Churohism" tad so fiir relaxed 
that he " laid aside hia last portion of bigotry," "> and shared 
in the commimion of the Lord's Supper at the West Kirk, 
Edinburgh, At a subsequent visit the magistrates of Perth 
and Arbroath conferred upon him the freedom of those cities. 
In 1769 tie Methodist preachers pushed their labors 
■with much energy among the Highlandei-s. Alexander Mac- 
Nab, followed by Duncan Wright, formed many classes, 
Wright reacquired the Erse language, and traveled over the 
country preaching from town to town three times a day in 
houses, and usually onca a day in the open air. "Though 
by this means," he writes, " I had raany an adiing head and 
pained breast, yet it was delightful to see hundreds of them 
attending with streaming eyes, and attention still as night, 
or to hear them in their simple way singing the praises of 
God in their own tongue. If ever God said to my heart. Go, 
and I will he vdlh ikee, it was then. I extol the name of my 
adorable Master diat my labors were not in vwn. How 
gladly -would I have spent my life with these dear souls," 

While Wesley and hia fellow-laborers were thus extend- 
ing their cause in all the land, they were called to bear, dur 
mg the present decade, not a few adversities which were 
Severer than any local inhospitalities or mobs. The societies 
were in many places distracted by disputes respecting the 
propriety of dissent, from the national Church. Members 
who had joined them from among Dissenters, especially, 
could not approve Wesley's extreme loyalty to the Estab- 
lishmait, which still disowned and often persecuted his meas- 
tires and his people, and such members had the peculiar in 
convenience of being under the necessity of going for the 
sacraments hack to the sects which they had left, or to tiie 
Caiurch, which many of them had never attended. Some of 
his preachers, tired out by his persistence in this question 
able policy, deserted him to take charge of independent 
churches, where they could maintain their self-respect as gen- 
uine ministers of the Gospel by administering the sacraments 
IS Cote and Moors'e Wailey, in, a. 
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tt> their hearers, and in not a few places discontented Meth- 
odists resorted to tteir miniafry. 

He was called also to mourn over the death of some of 
his most esteemed fellow-laborers. In 1762 the eccentric 
but indefatigable and useful Grim.shaw died in the peace 
of tJie Gospel. Wesley felt deeply his loss, and devotes 
several pages of his Journal to an affectionate notice of 
him — more than to the death of any other one of his 
friends. " In sixteen years," says Wesley, " he was only 
once suspended from hb labor by sickness, though he 
dared all weathers upon the bleak mountains, and used his 
body with less compassion than a merciful man would 
use his beast. His soul at various times enjoyed large 
manifestations of God's love, and he drank deep into his 
Spirit. His cup ran over, and at some seasons his faitii was 
so strong, and Ms hope so abundant, that higher degrees 
of spiritual deligM would have overpowered his mortal 
frame," Besides his unusual labors in .his own parish, he 
preached about tiiree hundred times a year in other places. 
He fell at last a victim to his pastoral labors during an epi- 
demic fever. His old friend Jeremiah Eobertshaw, a vet- 
eran Methodist preacher, approached him on his doathrbed; 
" God bless you, Jerry," he said ; " I will pray for you aa 
long as I live, and if there is praying in heaven I will pray 
for you there also." " I am as happy as I can be on earth," 
he declared to another, " and as sure of glory as if I wore in 
it." "JTere ffoes an unprofitable servant," were his last 
and characteristic words. It would have been impossible 
frr such a man not to have thrown himself, soul and body, 
into the Methodist movement. A loyal Churchman, he was 
imbued nevertheless with the catholic spirit of Methodistii. 
While driving about his circuits, like a horseman on tiio field 
of batde,.he co-operated with all good men who came upon 
hia track. " I love Christians," he used to say, " true Chris- 
tians of all parties ; I do lovo them, I will love them, and 
none shall make me do otiierwise." 

At his- own ret[«est his remams were carried to the resi 
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dene© of his son af. Ewood, a parish of Halifax, where ihey 
were followed by a vast and weeping procession to Luddea- 
den cliurch. According to his dying wish, the mourning crowd 
saag as they bore his corpse along on the highway. Venn 
preached his funeral sermon in the churchyard, as the mul 
latude could not be accommodated in the church. He re- 
peated it the next day at Haworth, where thousands assena 
liled from ail the neighboring country, and wept as at the 
death of a parent. Rommne lamented him in an eloquent 
funeral discouK!e at St. Dnnstan's, in London. Both Calvm- 
btio and Arminian Metiodista universally felt that a prince 
and a great man had fallen in Israel,'* 

In 1764 died John Manners, a hmnble laborer who had 
spent five years of great usefulness in the lay ministry. 
Wesley said that he seemed expressly raised up for the ex- 
traordinary revivals of 1760, 1761, and 1762. During these 
three years he preached in Dublin, amid a religious interest 
seldom or never equaled in that city. He was not eloquent, 
but rather rude in speech, yet he labored with his might, and 
walked intimately with God. "The way is quite clear," he 
said, as he descended into the valley and shadow of death. 
" My soul is at liberty." " 

The next year Alexander Coates, the oldest lay preacher 
then in the Connection, departed to his rest, venerable with 
years and usefulness. He had preached about a quarter 
of a century. His pulpit talents arc said to have been' 
very extraordinary; he was exceedingly popular, and his 
conversation " wonderfully pleasant and instructive." He 
always called Chi-ist his "Master," He was one of 

" He leli an only eon, who, notwiUistanding Ms atriot relipoua edni»^ 
lion at Waslcj's sohool in KingBWOod, beeame a drunkard. He reverad, 
howevor, the example of his parent's piety. "Whila tiding home drunt 
on the old eironit horse of Wa deceaaod father, he uaed to any, " Onoe 
thou oarriad a eaint, but now thon iiamest a deTil." Such rocolloctlons 
and the many prayers that ascended for him at last prevailed. He re- 
pented with bitter anguish, and died exclMming, " What wHI my fatter 
say when he acca that I have got to heaven 1" 

" MjIbs'b Chronolofpeal History of the Methodista, chap. 4. 
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the many Inimble founders of Mcthodi&m, who left no 
account of their laborious lives, but whose record is on 
high. One of his brethren inquired, a short time before he 
ceased to breathe, if he had followed cunmngly devised 
fables^ "No! no! no!" was his emphatic reply. "Do 
you see land?" he was then asked, "Yes, I do," ho an- 
swered, and "after waiting a few moments at anchor, he put 
into the quiet harbor." His old friend and (mthftil co-laborer, 
Christopher Hopper, says, with an affection and pathos which 
only such fellow-laborers and fellow-sufferers could feel, " I 
saw him iali asleep in the arms of our adorable Saviour 
without a doubt. Parewell, my brother, for a season. But 
we shall meet again to part no more."'^ 

Wesley continued to be attacked with fierceness through 
the press. He had effectually answered l^vington ; during 
the present period he replied to a more able and influenti^ 
prelate, Warburton, bishop of Worcester, Warburton bad 
assailed him in a tract " On the Office and Operations of 
the Holy Spirit." It was remarkable chiefly for its per- 
sonal misrepresentations of Wesley, and the indication 
which it affords of the low standard of religious opinion at 
the time among the highest fiinctionaries of the national 
Church. The bishop's theology appears but little above 
the ethics of natural religion. He cites whatever his ration- 
alistic sagacity- could detect in Wesley's writings as liable 
to be construed into credidity or enthusiasm ; and the 
frankness with which Wesley recorded extraordinary facts, 
afforded abundant materials for his invidious purpose.'* 

Wesley is classed as "spedal among modem fanatics," 

" ■Wesley's Jormal, Anno 1165 ; Early Methodist Preachers, vol. 1. 

" It is noticBabla that Wesloy records in but ooinparatively few instanera, 
Ms own opinion Of the many marvels lolated in hia Jonmal. Never was 
a mora Baconian record made of snch phenomena; they are neiially 
^ven drc'iunstantially as facts, for the examination of the lenmod or the 
curious, and are of no small value in this i-espeot. He has, however, 
given na snf&taent evidence of hia belief reapeoling supernatural agency 
in physical phenomena ; tliis feet has already been sliown in the text, 
snd will be i\iither examined in its appropriate place. 
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and as " olaiming almost eyery apostolic gift in as fill! 
and ample a manner as they were possessed of old." 
His reply not only " fairly meets tte attaok," as 
Southey admits,*" hut fairly refutes it in the most essen- 
tial points. Wesley could not, either as a Christian or as 
a philosopher, agree with the prelate's Deistical views of 
Scriptural phenomena, and contends, with what his friends 
should esteem admirable frankness, though his enemies 
would call it weakness, for several remarkable feets which 
he had recorded, and which Warburton condemned as im- 
possible, unless they were miraculous, and incredible if 
they Were claimed to be so. Wesley was confused if not 
contradictory in his judgment respecting the swoons and 
convulsions of his hearers at Bristol, Newcastle, Mid other 
places, He was, as has been shown, not a little perplexed 
by them. At Newcastle he ascribed them mostly, if not 
entirely, to deinojiiacaJ agency. At Everton he seems to 
have supposed some of them to be the effect . of divine 
influence. Warburton had advantage from these faets ; but 
the phenomena were new to Wesley ; they have been more 
common in our day, yet even our later science is baffled by 
them. Wesley's "Lett«r" to the bishop was long and 
elaborate, and remarkable for its candor and respectfulness. 
It is a fine example of both his style and logic, though it 
consists chiefly of citations and concise comments. 

Fletcher was zealously at work during the present 
period. Ho had joined a Methodist class in London, and 
his first public exercise, aiter his ordination, was, as we 
have seen, in one of Wesley's chapels. He continued 
some time in the metropolis assisting Wesley, and preach- 
ing and administering the Lord's Supper at Lady Hunt- 
ingdon's mansion. On returning to Tern Hall, Shropshire, 
his liberal patron, in whose family he had been tutor, 
offered him the living of Dunham; the parish was small, 
its labor liglit, and its income good being £400. But 
Fletcher had previously preached several times in tha 
'" Soulliey'e Life of Wesley, ehap. 24. 
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populous and degraded parish of Madeley, aud had con- 
Mived such sympathy for its wretched inhabitants that he 
declined the offer of Dunham as affording " too much money 
and too little work." His patron then proposed to give 
Dunham to the vicar of Madeley, and secure the lattw for 
him. He thus, by an act of self-aaotjiioe, became settled m 
the obscure parish which his name has rendered familiar in 
all the Protestant world. Few places in Englwid needed 
more the labors of such a man. It was a region of mines 
and manufactures. Its popidation was debased, and its 
congregation small. Per months he went about his parish 
early on the Sabbath morning, with a bell in his hand, to 
iiwake such parishioners as excused their neglect of worship 
by alleging that, they could not wake' early enough to 
prepare their femilies for the service. The vidous began 
to be reclaimed, and persecutions aroae. Sometimes his 
public services were interrupted by outbreaks of scurrilous 
luiguage from offended hearers. A bull-bait was attempted 
on one occasion, near the spot where he had announced a 
public service, and a part of the rabble was appointed to 
"bait the parson; to pull him from his horse, and to set 
the dogs upon him." He escaped only by a providential 
detention at the funeral of a parishioner. His preaching 
agMnst drunkenness aroused all the malt men and publicans 
of the town against him, A magistrate threatened him 
with his cane and with imprisonment, and many of the 
neighboring gentry and clergy joined his persecutors, 
A clergyman posted on the church door a paper, charing 
him with schism and rebellion. Some of his iriends were 
arrested. He was, in fine, subjected to the usual treatment 
of the Methodist clergy of the times, and he labored with 
their usual zeal and success. Like Grimshaw and Berridge, 
Thompson and Venn, he established preaching appointments, 
at Madeley Wood, at Coalbrook Dale, and most other 
places within ten miles of his parish, and Madeley became, 
like Haworth, Evertoa, St. GEennis, and Huddersfield, a 
; point of Methodist influence and labors for the 
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whole region around it "Witii incessant preaching he com 
bined the most diligent pastoral labors. He went from 
houise to house, sympathizing with the afflicted, helping thg 
poor, ministering to the sick, and admonishing the vicious. 
His liberality to the poor is said, by his successor in the 
parish, to have been scarcely credible.^' He led a life of 
severe abstinence that he might feed the hungry ; he 
clothed himself in cheap attire, that he might clothe the 
naked ; he sonietimes unfurnished his house that he might 
supply suffering families with necessary articles. Thus 
devoted to his holy office, he soon changed the tide of 
opposition which had raged against him, and won the 
reverence and admiration of his peopie, and many looked 
upon their homes as consecrated by his visits. 

His preaching is described as greatly effective. He spoke 
the English language not only with correctness, but with elo- 
quence. There was, says Gilpm, who heard him oiten, an 
energy in his discourse which was irresistible ; to hear hina 
without admiration was impossible. Powerful as are his 
writings, his preachmg was mightier ; his " living word soared 
with an eagle's flight ; he basked in the sun, carried his young 
ones on his wings, and seized the prey for his Master." 

Meanwhile his devout habit of mind quickly matured 
into saintliness itself. We look in vain through the records 
of Roman or Protestant piety for a more perfect example 
of the consecration of the whole life, inward and outward, 
!Por a time he erred by his asceticism, living on vegetables 
and bread, and devoting two whole nights each week to 
meditation and prayer, errors which he afterward acknow- 
ledged. He received Wesley's dootrine of Perfection, and 
not only wrote in its defense, but exemplified it through a 
life of purity, charity, and labor, which was as faultless, 
perhaps, as was ever lived by mortal man.^* Even in 
theological controversy his spirit was never i 



"i Gilpin's BiograpHaal Notas in Ptetolier's "Portr^t of St. Paul." 
« Southey eays; "No age or eountiy hcs ever proilueed a man of more 

fervent pioty or more parfeot oharity ; no ChAiroli lias ever posaaseed a 

more apostolie minieter." Life of WoBloy, chap. aS. 
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"Sir, he was a luminary," said Venn to a brother clergy- 
man; "a luminary, did I say? He was a sun." "1 have 
known," he added, " all the great men for these fifty years, 
but I have known none like him."^^ 

It was during our present period (in 1768) that the theo- 
logical school of Lady Huntingdon, at Trevecca, was opened, 
and rietcher appointed to its presidency, Benson, the 
Methodist commentator, and its head master, saya that 
iFletoher was received there at his freq^uent visits as an 
angel of God. Sober and reserved as is the usual st.yle of 
Benson, his pen glows when he writes of these occasions, 
"The reader," he says, "win pardon me if he thinks I 
exceed ; my heart kindles while I write. Here it was that 
I saw, shall I say, an angel in human flesh ? 1 should not 
far exceed the truth if I said so. But here I saw a descend- 
ant of fallen Adam so fully raised above the ruins of the 
fall, that though by the body he was tied down to earth, yet 
was his whole conversaHon in keavm; yet was his life from 
day to day hid with Christ in God. Prayer, praise, love, 
and zeal, aO ardent, elevated above what one would think 
attainable in this state of frailty, were the elements in which 
he eoiitimially lived. Languages, arts, sciences, grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, even divinity itself, as it is called, were 
all laid aside when he appeared in the school-room among 
the students. And they seldom hearkened long before thoy 
were all in tears, and every heart caught fire from the flame 
that burned in his soul." 

Closing these addresses, he would say : " As many of you 
as are athirst for the fiillness of the spirit of God foOow mo 
into my room." Many usually hastened thijher, and it was 
like going into the Holiest of Holies. Two or three hours 
were spent there in such prevailing prayer as seemed to 
bring heaven down to earth. "Indeed," says Benson, "I 
frequently thought, while attending to his heavenly discourse 
and divine spirit, that he was so different from, and superior 
to, the generality of mankind, as to look more like Mosea 
>! Life and Timea of Lady HiinUiigdon. ohap. 80, 
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or Elijah, or some prophet or apostle come again, from th» 
dead, than a mortal man dwelling in a house of clay !" 

Besides his labors in Madeley and the region roimd about, 
and his important services among tie ministerial eandidataa 
at Trevecca, Fletcher made preaching visits to Londoii, Bath. 
Kingswood, Bristol, Wales, and Yorkshire. He sometimes 
accompanied Wesley Mid Lady Huntingdon in their travels, 
attended the annual Conferences, was indefatigable iu the use 
of Ms pen for the promotion of Methodism, and took rank 
as one of its most conspicuous representatives, Madeley 
became one of Wesley's fiivorite stopping places in his min- 
isterial travels. Hie church could not contain the congrega- 
tion which flocked to hear him there, and, as in his visits 
to Grimshaw, at Haworth, he had to staid on a platform in 
one of its windows, preaching to them within and without. 
" I found," he says on one of his visits, " employment enough 
for the intermediate hours in praying with various compa- 
nies who hung about the house, insatiably hungering and 
thirsting after the good word. Mr. Grimshaw, at his first 
coming to Haworth, had not such a prospect as this. There 
are many adversaries indeed, but yet they cannot shut the 
open and effectual door." 

Wesley passed, during the present decade, through many 
trials: domestic troubles which would have made life a 
burden to most men ; disturbances in some of his societies 
which had thus far no parallel in their history; perse- 
cutions from the mob which, if less severe toward himself 
personally, were more so toward his lay preachers than 
ever ; and travels and labors which surpassed those of any 
preceding years of lus life. But he closed this period, at the 
Conference of 1770, with results and prospects such as had 
never before cheered him. He could hardly now fail to 
perceive that Methodism was to be a permanent fact in the 
religious history of his country. Without design on hia 
part, its disciplinary system had developed into consistency 
and strength; its chapels dotted the land; its ministerial 
plans formed a nct^work of religious labors which extended 
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over England, Wales, Ireland, a part of Scotland, aud reached 
even to North America and the West India islands. Seven 
years tefore, irhcn the number of its circuits was first re 
corded, they were but thirty-one ; they now amounted to 
fifty. Its corps of lay itinerants included one hundred and 
twenty-one men, besides as many, perhaps more, local 
preachers, who were usu^y diligent laborers in their 
sectional spheres. The membership of its so<aeties was 
nearly tUrty thousand strong. 

Toward the dose of this period he was iiirther cheered 
by an extraordinary opportunity for the enlargement of his 
great work, one which has been attended with its grandest 
results. A new sign appeared in the western sky, and was 
hailed by the Conference with thanksgiving, with prayers, 
and contributions of mai aod of money. The little colonies 
of German "Palatines," which Methodism had redeemed 
from gross demoralization in Ireland, had been mostly dis- 
persed. Wesley, as he year after year passed over that 
country, lamented their gradual disappearance, but he saw 
not then the special design which divine Providence was to 
accomplish by them. In 1760 some of them, among whom 
was Philip Embury, emigrated to New York.** Subsequentiy 
anotiei' company arrived, among whom was Barbara Heck," 
through whose instnunentality Embury and his Methodist 
associates were led, in 1766, to resume in the New World 
the MethOdistic discipline and labors which they had adopted 
in Ireland. Some years before Captain Webb, of the British 
army, had been converted under Wesley's preaching in Bris- 
tol Wesley had a strong regard for militaiy men ; he 
liked authority, obedience, methodical habits, and courage ; 
he found that soldiers had made good Methodists in Ireland 

" Not 1T8S, OS heretofore stated in Methodist puhlioations. See letter 
to the author from I>r. G. C. M. Roberta, of Balttmore, in tha ChriBtimi 
Advocate and Journal for Sopt. % 1SA3. 

" Mot Hioli, na slie is OBllcd in all former Methodist books whiuh mnQ- 
tion her. The Ileek faoiilj emigrated to Canada, and retain the orig- 
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and Scotland, as wdl as in Flanders, and that Methodist 
aoldievs made good preachers, and especially good disdplin- 
arians, as in the exauiple of John Haime, Sampson Stani- 
forth, Duncan Wright, and others.^ Captain, then Lieu- 
tenant Webb was therefore soon licensed by him as a 
local preacher. Being sent on military duty to New 
York, lie preached in his uniform, and with great suc- 
cess, for the newly-organized society. He sent a call 
to Wesley for preachers, two of whom were dispatched 
from the Conference of 1769. Prerious to the Confer- 
ence of 1770 Wesley received letters from these mes- 
sengers, reporting a society in New York of about one 
hundred members, and a chapel which accommodated 
seven hundred hearers, and yet only a third part of those 
who crowded to the preaching could get in. " There ap- 
pears," wrote one of the newly-arrived preachers, "such a 
willingness in America to hear the word as 1 never saw be- 
fore."^ Whitefield had spread the influence of the Method- 
ist revival in the AmericMi C3iurohes from Maine to Georgia, 
but his mission was ending, he was dying in New England. 
The great work of ArminiMi Methodism in the New World 
had begun, and already two young men, Francis Asbury 
and Richard Whatcoat, who were to be among its earliest 
bishops, were traveling circuits in England. 

ai Wesley adviaBd the Mufhodiala to learn tha military exercise, tlinl. 
they might tlio botfar defend their iioimtiy when tha Frendi tlireatened 
to invade it in 1758. {Jaotspn's Charles Wesley, chap. 20.) Ho made an 
offer to the GoTBrnment, "when the kingdom was in imminent danger," 
to raise troopa among hia people. (Worfce, vol. vii. p. 31.) He was ■ 
stanch English patriot, and helieving that fighting was aomatiQi es neeeasary, 
believed jjeo that none were flt for it but suci. as wore fit to die. Like 
Uncle Toby, ha thought soldiarB, above nil other men, abonld 1)6 saints. 

" Sao Iha oorreBpondenoe of Pilmoor and Boardman, in Coke and 
Moora'B Life of Wesley, HI, 3. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COTTi'EIffiN'GES FROM llm TO 1710. 

Tlie Greek Bisliop, Eraamus— Wesley's Propoaition of Umon wia Evan- 
gelical Cloigjmen— Twelve of liiem mcot at the Conference of 1T64 

— They dedine Ms Terms — Proceedinee of the Seaaion of 1766 — Tiok- 
keta— Firet Tomparanoe Sooiotias — Eeports of MemlwrH first mada in 
1766 — Wealey's Viows of hie own Authority — He requires Ms Preach- 
ers to Stndy— Whitcfield, Howell Harris, and Laymen present al the 
9esfflon of 1767 — Its StatisticH — The Cironlaaon of Books— Term 
of Cixouit Appointments — The Conference of 1768- Ita Slatietiea 

— Tha Preachers roqnized to abandon BeoularBnsinesa— John Nelson 
and William Shent— Ori^ of Methodism at Leeds- Books— Field 
Preaahing — Early Eising — Sancliflcalion — Seesjon of 1769— Preach- 
ers sent to Amerioa— First Provision for Proaohera' 'Wiyee —"Wesley 
laments the DnwiUingnEBa of the Ecgular Clergy to oo-operate with. 
Mm — He proposes a Plan for the Perpetuation of his Lay Ministry 
-Session of ir70~Its Minute on Calvinism. 

It has already "been stated lihat no Minutes remain of tlio 
Conferences held in the present decade before the year 
1765. Of the session of August 29, 1760, Wesley ^ves 
but a passing intimation in his Journal. His alluision 
to that of September 1, 1761, is but a sentence. That of 
August 9, 1763, was held at Leeds.' It is an interesting 
proof of the mutual good uaderstanding of the CalTin- 
iatic Mid Arminian Methodists, that most of the leaders of 
the former were present witt "Wesley at this Conference, 
Lady HuEtingdon, Whitefield, Romaine, Madaii, and Venn 
attended it.^ Wesley only says of it: "Our Conference 
began on Tuesday mbming, acd we had great reason to 
bless God for his gradous presence from the beginning to 
the end." It is evident, however, that the demand of both 

■ Not at Bristol, Bs Smith saya : History of Methodism, 11, 8. See 
Wesley's Journal, and Myles's Chronologiesl'Hiatory, ohap. 3. 
' Life and Times of the Conntess of Hunfingdon, chap. IT. 
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people and preachers for a more general administration of 
the sacraments in their soeieties had by this time become 
still more urgent, for early in the next year Wesley obtained 
the ordination of Di\ Jones, one of his preachers, and class! 
cal teacher at Kingswaod school, from a Greek bishop by 
the name of Erasmus, who was traveling at the time in En- 
gland. Several other lay preachers received ordination from 
hiin also, and some clamor arose from the iact, but their 
sufficient apology was that the prelates of the national 
Church still refused them this courtesy.^ Charles Wesley, 
however, would not recognize the ordination of Dr. Jones, 
nor share with him in the administration, of the sacraments. 
Jones, who was a man of piety and learning, was justly 
offended by this ungenerous treatment, wad left the Connection. 
ITae Conference of July 19, 1763, was held at I<ondon, 
amid the ferment occasioned by Maxfield's secession,, "It 
was a great blessing," says Wesley, "tiiat we had peace 
among ourselves, while so majiy were makuig themselves 
ready for battle." The circuits now numbered twenty 
in England, two m Scotland, two in Wales, and seven ia 
Ireland; ui all thirty-one. At this session the first pro- 
vision for "old, worn-out preachers" was made, by the 
establishment of a general fund, to which each preachei 
contributed ten shillings. It was the beginning of thai 

= Topkdy attaoksd Wesley aevecely on this twoaaion. Thomas Oliverj 
Odnelueivelj answered l3ie attack. See Mjles's CLron. History, chap. S. 
Southej affaota, withont raason, to doubt die apiacopal character of 'Brtn- 
mos. It wae saaBfaotorily ascertained by Wesley before the ordinalioiK. 
Compoie notes ki Southey's Wesley, chap. 26, with Hyles, as above. It 
ia one of the obarscteiietio blnndere of the author of " The life and Times 
of the Counteea of Bnnticgdon" that ha saya : " Wesley was accused of 
abreaohoftheoathof aupreniai^by thuB av^llag himself of the powers 
of a foreign prelate ; and aaouaed also of pressing the prelate to mnti3 
iiim— Wesley — a bishop. The former eha^e was denied by Mr. Olivers, 
and the latter juslnfled," etc This atntament ia absolutely Mse ; Olivora 
deniedthe latter aecneation on the authority of Wesley. Wesley hunaclf,, 
in reply to sa attack from Rowland Hill, deolarad : " I cover entreated any- 
thing from Bishop Eraamus, who bad abundant nneicepttonabhj orBdoii- 
tJals as to hia episcopal obaracter. Nor did he ever 'reject any ovei-tiire' 
made by me. Harein Mr. Hill has been misinformed. I deny the faul ; 
lot him produce tba evidence." Works, vol. vi, p. IBS. 
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series .of " Coimectional Fuads" which haa since beeoina 
so extended and effective among Britist Methodists.* 

To the session of August 6, 1764, Wesley devotes but 
three brief sentences in his Journal. " The great point," 
he says, " I now labored for, was a good imderstanding with 
our brethren of the clergy who were heartOy engaged in 
propagating vital religion." Seven years before, Walker, 
of Truro, a devout man but ri^d Churchman, had proposed 
that he should abandon all his societies in parishes over 
which evangelical clergymen presided. Wesley's good sense 
led him to see that this course would soon result in their 
extinction, and the defeat of the great work for which God 
had thrust hinr out. He desired their continued coimection 
with the Church ; he desired the co-operation of pious cler- 
gymen in their local management, for thereby he could 
secure the sacraments in a manner satisfactory to most of 
them, but he could not abandon his own responsibility for 
them ; for how few of even the evJtngelical clergy, if disposed, 
were capable of sustaining them in the spetu^ work to wliieh 
they were providentiaDy designated, and what certainty 
could he have that fieir successors would do so 1 He tJiere- 
fore declined the proposition of Walker. A more prudent 
and important act had hardly occurred in his history. He 
was, however, still latent on the union of all evangelical 
dcrgymen in the great revival which he was conducting, 
and on the steadfast imion of his people with the Church. 
He therefore addressed a circular letter to many of the most 
evangelical clergy of the Establishment, proposing, not any 
concession of opinions, for " they might ^ee or disagree 
touching absolute decrees on the one hand and perfection 
on the other," but a more catholic spirit, and better co-oper- 
ation with him, as a member of the Church of England, in 
* Jt was daring tiiia year that the MiDutes of preceding ConferenoeB from 
1748 were compiled and plaood in the " Oeta™ Uinntes," wltb tliB date 
of 1749, (sae page 212,) a fact which lias inestrtcably oonfiised their dolB. 
1 have choBBn, therefbre, tn ii«e whatever material tliey may afford for the 
historical illnstrnfion of Methodism, in diBtanot chapters oH its doctrines, 
Boonomy, etc. 
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the spresid of true religion, throughout the laiid.^ It ia to 
this correspondence that he refers ia the brief allusion of hia 
Journal to the present Conference. Though only three oler 
gymen had responded to his overtures, no less than twelve 
met him at the session^ but not in the catholic spirit which 
he himself had manifested. They insisted, iu fine, upon the 
very course which Walker had proposed and Wesley had 
rejected seven years before. It was a momentous juncture 
to Methodism ; and to Wesley's calm steadfastness subse- 
quent generations owe the feet that it was not then absorbed 
into the Establishment, and that the organic consolidation 
which it had been for some time assuming was not effectu- 
ally counteracted. Charles Wesley himself had the indiscre- 
tion to take side with these clergymen ag^nst him, and the 
heedlessness to declare that if he were a parish minister the 
lay itinerants " should not preach in his parish."* The lay 
preachers showed both their good sense and self-respect by 
mianimously agreeing with Wesley; and as the clerical visit- 
ors would not unite with him, except on thdr own conditions, 
he determined to pursue his providential course without 
them. And thus was another step t^en forward toward 
the legitimate independence and permanence of Methodism. 

With the twenty-second Conference, held at Manchester 
August 20, 1765, began the r^^dar annual publication of 
the Minutes. They now assumed more than ever the form 
of business-like documents. Theological and ecclesiastical 
questions are seldom discussed in them, as these subjects 
had already been settled with sufficient defiuiteness for the 
present progress of the body. The names of Preachers 
admitted on trial, of the Assistants, Helpers, and Circuits, 
the appointments for the ensuing year, and financial arrange, 
ments, with singularly minute rules of discipline for the so- 
deties as well as for the preachers, make up their substanc*. 

At the session ifor this year were reported .twenty-five 
wrcuits, with seventy-one preachers, in England ; four, with 

> See the whole ooiroapondence with Walker and others in Coke and 
Mnore's Life of Weeley, II, 4. ' Mylefl'e Chron. Hietoiy, ohnp. i. 
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four preachers, in Scotland ; two, with two preachers, inWales ; 
and eight, with fifteen preachers, in Ireland, malting tbirty- 
nine oiroulta and ninety-two lay itinerants, besides tJie Wes- 
ley«, their clerical coadjutors, and a numerous corps of local 
prsachers, many of whom effectively devoted a large portion 
of iheir time to itinerant labors. The title of "Supeiwi' 
nuated Preachers" occurs this year for the first time in the 
Minutes, and die financial plan for their relief was furtber 
matured. The certificate, or "Ticltet," by whicb members 
of the societies could, in removing, transfer their membership 
to their new places of residence, was adopted, and became a 
permanent custom. In 1749 the chapels had been legally 
settled upon trustees. A person was now appointed to exam- 
ine their deeds, and see that vacancies among their ^ustees 
were filled. It was ordered that men and women should 
sit apart, that field-preaching should be mmntained wher- 
ever possible,' and love-feasts not be continued longer 
than an hour and a half, as " every person should be home 
by nine o'clock." Preachers were directed to " exhort all 
that could, in every congregation, to sing," and to see that 
they were taught to sing by note ; to enjoin upon the heada 
■ni families tfee duty of family prayer, with the reading of the 
Scriptures, night Mid morning, and to recommend them to 
be good "economists." The phrases "brother"and "sister" 
were to be used "prudently;" tobacco and drams were not 
to be touched by preachers on " any pretense," and were to 
be denounced among the people.* 

The twenty-third session was held in Leecb, August 12, 
1766; forty circuits were reported. For the first time we 
now have an attempt at a census of the societies, but it U 
too imperfect to afford au aggregate estimate of their mem- 
bers. Ireland and Wales, as also London and other circuits. 



' 'Wesley wrota to one of his preachers : " If jou deairo to promote the 
Ttork of God you should preach abroad as often as posBible. Nothing 
doBtroja the work of the devil like this." letter fl78 ; Works, vol. Vd. 

= " So that in fact the Methodist soeietioa were the firat temperance so- 
cieties." Wataon'B Life ol'WoElej, chnp. B. 
Vol. I— 2S 
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made no returns ; Cornwall reported over twenty-two hun- 
dred ; Grimshaw'a Haworth circiiit naore than fifteen hundred ; 
Nelson's Birstal circuit nearly fourteen hundred ; Leeds 
more than one thousand; Newcastle eighteen hundred; 
Lancashire seventeen hundred and forty-two ; Edinburgh one 
hundred and five, and Dundee three hundred and twenty -one. 

Dm-ing several years subscriptions had been made for the 
relief of suffering societies. The amount reported at the pre- 
sent year was seven hundred pounds, one hundred and fifty 
of which were sent to Aberdeen and Edinburgh. The whole 
debt of the societies for their chapels and preachers' houses 
■was £11,383. "We shall be utterly ruined," s^d Wesley, 
" if we go on at this rate ;" and it was ordered that no build- 
ing should be lindertaken till two thirds of the necessary 
money should be subscribed. It was again asserted that the 
Methodists were not Dissenters; they were recommended 
to attend the Church service every Sabbath, and the preach- 
ers were directed to hold their Sunday worship at five 
o'clock in the morning, and the same hour in the evening, to 
avoid interference with the Church worship. 

la a conduduig address, remarkable for its length and 
pointedness, Wesley stated the grounds of his power as 
providentially placed at the head of the Arminian Method- 
ist societies, and exhorted the preachers to more faithfulness, 
detailing, as reasons, the prevalent faults of their people. 

After describing the unavoidable maimer in which the 
societies and Conferences had involved him in his present 
respousibUity, and the impossibility of his now abandoning 
it with a good conscience, he remarked: "I did not seelt any 
part of this power ; it came upon me unawares ; but when 
it was come, not daiing to bury that talent, I used it to the 
best of my judgment. Yet I never was fond of it ; I always 
did, and do now, bear it as my burden, the burden which 
God lays upon me, and therefore 1 dare not yet lay it down. 
But if you can tell me any one, or any five men, to whom I 
may transfer this burden, who can, and will do just what I do 
now, I will heartily tbank both thera and you." " Preaching 
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twice or thrice a day," he added, " is no burden to me at 
all ; but the care of all the preachers and all the people is 
a burden indeed." As he advances in his exhortations to 
the preachers his sentences grow ardent with earnestness. 
He insists on increased pastoral labor, visits from house to 
house, and die instruction of the children of their people. 
After answering the objection that this thorough work would 
preclude all study, he proceeds to complain of their want of 
diligence ia the latter respect and of their desultory habita 
of reading. "Why are we not more knowing r' he asks; 
" we tallt, talk, read history, or what cornea next to hand. 
We must, absolutely must, cure this evil or give up the 
whole work.s But how?. Read the most useful books, 
and that regularly and consi^tly. Steadily spend all the 
morning in this employment, or at least five hours in twenty- 
four. 'But I have iw taste for readmg.' Contract a taste 
flir it by nse or return to your trades. 'But different men 
have different tastes.' Therefore, some may read less than 
iithcrs, but none should read less than this." 

He finally urges them to go " into every house and teach 
every one therein, young and old ;" to spend at least an hour 
twice a week with the children of the societies wherever ten 
of them could be assembled ; to rise at four in the morn- 
ing; to observe five o'clock m the afternoon for private 
prayer, and to bear in mind that any time for this duty is 
no time, " let us," he concludes, " stir up the gift of 
God that is ia us ! Let us no more sleep as do others ! But 
whatsoever our hand findeth to do let us do it with our might !" 

On August 18, , 1767, was held in London the twenty- 
fourth annual Conference, i" The continued harmony of the 
two sections of Methodism is indicated by the fiict that both 
WMtefield and Howell Harris were present. Several lay 

' It in worthj of noUee that tliis Bweeping declaration was uttered by 
l^m in the ssmt uddroas in which ocooia the muoh-abnscd paaaags; 
" Giuning knowledge is a good thing, but saving soula is hotter." 

" It is numbered by mistake the twenty-third in the oolleeted Minutes, 
edil3onoflB13; London, 
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ilinerants and local preachers also attended it. Niae new 
preadiers were "admitted on trial" among whom was 
Frauds Asbupy, afterward the ebief founder of American 
Methodism. Two desisted from traveling, and six proba- 
tioTiera were admitted to full membership. Porty circuits 
were reported. Tlieir number, however, does not show the 
extent of the field, for they were continually changing, and 
two or three were often combined in one. England had 
twenty-five, Ireland nine, Scotland five. AH "Wales was 
this year included in one. Twenty-five preachers were des- 
ignated to those of England, nineteen to those of Ireland, 
seven to Scotland, and three to Wales. There were 22,410 
members in the English societies, 2,801 in the Irish, 468 in 
the Scotdi, and 232 in the Welsh. The comparatively 
small number reported from Wales arose from the faet 
that while Calvinistic Methodism formed but few societies 
ia the rest of the country, it had begun in Wales, under 
Howell Harris, by their organization, and as Wesley dis- 
owned dogmatic terms of membership, and recognized the 
whole Methodistio revival as a unit, the Welsh converts of 
his preachers very naturally resorted to the societies of Har- 
ris. It seems never to have occasioned a demur on his part. 

The membership of the societies amounted to 25,911 : " 
London circuit reported 3,180 ; Bristol 1,177 ; Cornwall, 
3,038; Stafibrdshire, 1,994; Lancashire, 2,000; Leeds, 
1,088; Bristol, 1,476; Haworth, 1,356; Newcastle, 1,910. 

The examination of the characters of preachers, now an 
invariable part of the proceedings, seems to have occupied 
most of the time of the session, as but few other importnn*. 
items of business are recorded. Among these was the 
better circulation of books ; a means of usefiilness whicli 
began almost at the origin of Methodism, and may thus be 
considered the commencement of the popular and systematic 
use of the religious press by evangelical Protestantism. 
Hitherto books iiad been sold on all the drcuits; the 

" This is Mjles'9 estinmte, (Clicoii. Hist,) The aggregnto given in 
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Aasistants -wero now instructed to "give them away 
pi-udontly," and beg money from tte rich to pay for them 
for the poor. 

A singular apprehension had been expressed by the trus- 
tees of the Wednesbury Society, that the conference miglit 
impose the same preacher upon them for many years. They 
seem to have prized the itineracy, and the Conference, to 
relieve their fears, allowed to be inserted, in the deeds of 
" Preaching Houses," the promiise " that the same preacher 
shall not be seat ordinarily above one, never above two years 
together." English Methodists afterward found it convenient 
to cliange the term to three years. Quarterly fasts in all the 
societies were ordered at this session. " Love and harmony," 
says Wesley, "reigned from the beginning to the end." 

The twenty-fifth Conference was held at Bristol, August 
16, 1768, Eleven probatioaers were admitted to member- 
ship, and twelve candidates were received on trial, among 
whom was (jfeorge Shadford, another name known in Ameri- 
can Methodist history. Two desisted from traveling. The 
contributions toward the payment of debts on chapels and 
preachiiig houses were £5,666, besides the collection of 
£173 for ICingswood school. The financial system which 
has since been a distinguishing characteristic of English 
Methodism, had already begun to take efficiency under the 
eystematio genius of Wesley. The whole debt remaining 
in England, Ireland, and Sootlaiid, was £7,728. Foi'ty cir- 
cuits were reported, and 27,341 members, showUig a gain 
of 1.430 over the returns of the preceding session. 

While some circuits returned mi increase, othei-s reported 
a declension, and an inquiry was made why the preachers 
were not more efieclive. The reason most Biscussed was the 
fact, hitherto quite general, of their partial devotion to secular 
fmsiKCKs. This had been to some e/vtent necessary, their stip- 
[uirt by the societies having beeu quite deficient. John Nel- 
iiu, as we have seen, worked as a mason clnring the -day 
ii.::ii preached at night. William Shent, one of the earliest 
of the itinerants, maintained himself by a humble craft 
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in Leeds. He kept it up by hiring assistants, and by 
retumiEg frequently to his shop from his distant fielda 
of labor, and at 'last gave hia entire time to it, except 
ing such intervals as he could spare for preaching ex- 
cursions in the vicinity — -a fact which seems to have 
had a serious if npt fatal effect on his religious char- 
acter," 

Wesley no'vr saw that the time had come to correct this 
inconvenience. He did not deny its necessity under some 
circumstances, as in the case of St. Paul, but the keeping of 
shops, or dealing in merchandise, he pronoimced " fta evil in 
itsdf; an evil in Us consequences." Those views of their 
character, as legitimate preachers of the Gospel, which he 
had already expressed, were ^ain indicated by the fa«t that 
he applied to them the pass^es of Holy Scripture which 
assert the right of Christian pastors to a pecuniary sup- 
port from the Church, He even appealed to the' oifice of 
Ordination in tie Liturgy of the national Church as rele- 
vant to the ease, thereby classing his itinerants, in this re- 
spect, with tie regular dei^, " Therefore," he concludes, 
" give up all, and attend to the one business, and God will 
recompense you a hundred fold in this world as well as in 
the world to come," 

The increased circulation of books wus la^ed as a means 
of checking the lamented declension, Wesley, from the very 
beginning of his public career, seemed to have a sublime idea 
of the power of the religious press ; he used it continually, 
and never ceased to exhort his preachers to circulate books 
and tracts. " Carry them with yon in every round," he 
eaid; "leave not a stone unturned," They, were to be 
presented everywhere among the people, and even portions 

u Three female mombers of Mb ftniily were the first Methodists of 
Leeds, and me BtiU held in affeetioimto reraembranco thera as "the threa 
Miuja." On healing of the fame of John Nelson, when he began to exhort 
among his neighbors at Biratal, they went thitlier to see Mm, and soon 
after opened the way for him at LeeiSs. He preaohed his first sermon 
Uiere ia &ont of Shent's shop. See Pawson's Life in lives of Early 
Wesleyan Preaohora, toI. ii, p. 60. 
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of them read by the preachers in the congregations, in order 
to promote their sale. 

Field preaching was to be kept up diligently, and it ig 
evident that Wesley intended it should never be absmdoned, 
never, at least, wMle any considerable portion of lihe popu- 
lation neglected the house of God. The morning five o'clock 
preadiing was to be maintained wherever twenty persona 
could be found to attend it. This he deemed absolutely ne- 
cessary for the success of Methodism ; " it is," he says, " the 
glory of the Methodists. Eising early is eqnally good for 
soul and body. It helps the nerves better than a thousand 
medicines; and in particular preserves the sight, and pre- 
I'ents lowness of spirits more than can well be imagined," 

He exhorted them to give more attention than ever to the 
■doctrine of sanctification. " I ask, once for all, Shall we de- 
fend this perfection or give it up 1 You all agree to defend 
it, meaning thereby, as wo did from the beginning, salvatioa 
from all sin by the love of God and our neighbor filling the 
heart. The Papists say, ' This cannot be attained till "we have 
been in purgatory,' The Dissenters say, 'It will be attained 
as soon as the soul and body part.' The old Methodists 
said, ' It may be attained before we die, a moment after is 
too late.' You are ail agreed we may be saved from all sin 
before death. The substance then is settled." As to the 
question. Is the change instantaneous or gradual? he argues 
that it is both; that from the moment of justification there 
may be a gradual sanctification, a daOy gro^vth in grace ; 
but that, if sin ceases before death, there must, in the nature 
of things, be an instantaneous change ; there must be a last 
moment wherein it does exist, and a first moment wherein 
it does not. But should the preacher insist upon both one 
and the other ? Certainly, he replies ; he should insist on the 
gradual change, and that earnestly and continuaUy. But there 
are reasons why he should insist on the instantaneous one also. 
If there be such a blessed change before death, all believers 
should be encouraged to expect it, because the more eani- 
estly thoy expect it, the more steadily and speedily does the 
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gradual experience of grace go on in their hearts, the more 
watchful ara they against all sin, the more zealous of good 
works ; whereas the contrary effects were usually observed 
when this expectation ceased. They are sawd by hope; hy 
•this hope of a total renovation saved with a gradually in- 
Creasing salvation. Destroy this hope, and that salvation 
usually stands still. Therefore, he concludes, whoever 
would advance the gradual salvation of believers should 
strongly insist upon the instantaneous one. 

On the first day of August, 1769,, began at Leeds the 
twentynsisth Conference. The number of circuits reported 
was forty-six, showing a gain of six. The aggregate of 
members was 28,263, showing an increase of 922. Ten pro- 
bationers were admitted, and twelve candidates received on 
trial. Six ceased to travel. 

It was at this Conference that the first appeal for Meth- 
odist preaching from America was presented by Wesley. 
" Who is willing to go ?" he asked. Richard Boardman and 
Joseph Pilmoor responded, and were appointed to the dis- 
tant field. The occasion conld not fail to produce a deep in- 
terest in the assembly. Methodism had already begun its 
work in the West Indies by Nathaniel Gilbert, who es- 
tablished a society of two hundred negroes in Antigua. 
Wliitefield had spread it in spirit and power among the in- 
dependent churches of North America, where he was about 
to die It was now to take an organic form in the New 
World by the agency of Wesley's lay preachers. " What 
can we do further in token of our brotherly love?" his 
asked, after the appointment of Boardman and PUtnoor, 
" Let us now make a collection among ourselves," was the 
prompt response, and the liberal sum of £70 was collected 
among these generoiis men, most of whom were themselves 
sufferers from want. Twenty of the seventy pounds were 
appropriated for the voyage of the two missionaries, and 
fifty were sent toward paying the debt of " Wesley Chapel," 
the first that ever bore that name, and the first Methodist 
church of the Western hemisphere. 
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As measures had besii adopted at the preceding Confer- 
euce to relieve the preachers from dependence upon secular 
business for a maintenance, another step forward for their 
support, and toward the permanent organization of the lay 
ministry, was now taken by the enactment of a regular cir. 
cuit collection for an "allowance" to their wives. Only 
about one third of them seem yet to have been married 
men ; but as these had thiis far been appointed only to the 
wealthiest circuits, in order that their femOies might not un- 
necessarily suffer, the effective operation of the itdnerMit sys- 
tem had been seriously restricted, and its talents distribu- 
ted not so much according to the need of the societies as to 
the necessities of the preachers. The allowance now. made 
for a wife was small, being but ten pounds a year ; but it 
was the begimiing of a better provision, which in our day 
has secured to Wesleyan preachers and their families a more 
competent and more reliable average support than is 
afforded perhaps hy any other religious community of En- 
gland, not excepting the national Ch#ch itself. 

Wesley was now sixty-six years old. It was prudent to 
think of the means necessary to perpetuate the imity of his 
preachers and people after his death. He read a paper to 
the Confeirenoe on this subject He referred to the fiulure of 
all his efforts to secure the co-operation of even the " evjm- 
gelioal " portion of the clergy of the Establishment, and the 
ftct that from among the fifty or sixty to whom he had ad- 
dressed his circular letter on the subject only three had re- 
sponded. " So I give this up," he said, with undiasembled 
grief: "I can do no more. They are a rope of sand, and 
such will they continue." But it was otherwise with his 
own traveling fellow-laborers. They were one body, acting 
ill concert and by united counsels. And now was the time 
to consider what could be done in order to continue their 
unity. As long as he lived there would be no great diffi- 
culty, for he, under GfoiJ, was a center of union to them. 
They all knew him, they all loved him for his work's sake, 
and ihcrcfore, \vero it only out of regard to him, would caa- 
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tinue connected witt each other. But by what means might 
this conncctioii be preserved when God should remove him ? 

He proposed that on notice of his death all the preachers 
in England and Ireland should repdr to London withiu six 
weeks ; tJiat they should seek God by solemn fasting and 
prayer; draw up articles of agreement, to be signed by thosa 
who chose to act in concert; dismiss in a friemdly manuer 
those who should not so choose ; select by votes a committee 
of three, five, or seven, each of whom was to he a moderator 
in his turn — to do what he did : " propose preachers to be 
tried, admitted, or excluded ; fix the place of each preacher 
for the ensuing year, and the time of the next Conference." 

It was farther proposed that a document should be signed 
by all who agreed to these suggestions, pledging them, 
first, To devote themselves entirely to God; denying them 
selves, taking up ticir , cross daily ; steadily aiming at one 
thing — to save their own souls and the souls of their hearers ; 
secondly. To preach the old Methodist doctrines, as contained 
in the Minutes, and no tthec ; thirdly, To observe said enforce 
the whole Methodist discipline as defined in the Minutes. 

It was finally ordered that this plan should be issued in 
the Minutes, and submitted to tiie consideration of the 
preadiers, many of whom were not present at the session. 
It was held in suspense by Wesley during several years, but 
was brought up for consideration at the Conferences of 177S, 
1774, and 1775, and signed by all the preachers present at 
these sessions, amounting to one hundred and one. The ar- 
rangement was afterward superseded by Wesley's Deed of 
Declaration, but it is worthy of this passing notice, as a proof of 
his growing conviction that Methodism would be compelled, 
sooner or later, to take an independent and permanent form.'" 

The twenty-seventh Conference was held in London, An- 
gust 7, 1770. Eighteen candidates were received on proba- 
tion, arid sixteen probationers admitted into membership. 
Five members ceased to travel. Fifty circuits were re- 
ported, being an increase of four. The last in the list is m- 
"^ Mjlea'fl Chron. Ilist., oto., olisp. 5. 
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peoially significant; ifc reads: " fiftieth, ^merjca, Joseph, Pil- 
moor, Richard Boardman, Robert Williams, John King." 
Volumes of tiistoiy were anticipated in that brief sentence. 

The returns of members of societies amounted to 29, 1 79, 
allowing a gain of 1143. The payments on society debts 
amounted to £1700, but the sum remaining unpaid was 
nearly £7000. A resolution, characteristic of Wesley's 
strict economy, was adopted, putting a stop to all building 
for the ensuing year. No new house was to be erected, no 
alteration nor addition made in any old one, unless the 
sodety concerned should defray the expense, without less- 
ening its yearly collections. 

Forty-three preachers' wives were to he provided for 
during the ensuing year, and the former regulation respect- 
ing them was re-enacted. The children of preachers were 
to be supported by the circuits on which their fathers 
labored. An illustration of the financial condition of the 
ministry is afforded by the fact tiiat only twelve pounds a 
year w^re allowed for a preacher's wife, and four pounds for 
each of his children; and the latter sum was to be paid for 
boys only till their eighth year, when they were to be sent 
to Kingswood school ; and for girls till their fourteenth year, 
afler which no provision was yet made for them. 

To prevent scandal, it was enacted that in all oases of 
insolveney among members of the societies, a committee 
should examine their accounts, and bankrupt were to be 
immediately " expelled," if th-dr fmlure should be seen to 
have occurred from any unjust cause. 

While the Minutes show an increase of members, ten 
drouits reported a decrease. It was therefore intently 
asked : " What can. be done to revive the work of God 
where it has decayed f And the preachers pledged them- 
selves anew to pastoral diligence, visiting from house to 
house, to increased care of the religious training of the 
children of tiieir sodeties, to field preaciiing, early morning 
services, and the circulation of religious books. 

This session is memorable for the occasion which i'' 
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gave for the revival of the Calyinistic controversy. No 
man of his age had clearer views of the great doctrine of the 
Eeformation — Justification by faith — than John Wesley. 
But he knew its liability to Antinomian abuse. As early 
as 1738 he guarded it against this perversion, with no little 
emphasis, in his sermon before the University of Oxford, 
and in his first Conference he admonished hia preachers 
against it. At that session (1744) it was dedai^ tbat they 
had "leaned too much toward Calvinism," He believed 
(tat the Calvinism of his day tended to Antinomianism, 
atlS the " leaning toward Calvinism," to whieh he objected, 
was such a representation of the relation of works to faith 
as tended to supersede the former by the latter. The doc- 
trine of the "imputation of Christ's righteousness," upon 
which American Calvinists have in latter years very largely 
adopted his opinions, was particularly, as he thought, 
abused by contemporary Calvinists, and the theological 
world owes him- no small obligation for the discrimination 
with which he guarded the Methodistio movement against 
this Antinomian tendency. 

The Minute on the question at the present Conference 
was not designed as a popular view of the subject; it was 
liable itself to abuse in that respect ; but as a brief, dog- 
matic statement, made for his preachers as students of 
theoli^y,"it is safe and Scriptural. It produced the most 
violent theological controversy known in the history of 
Methodism, in which Shirley, Toplady, Hill, Sellon, Fletch- 
er, and Olivers were the champions. It has tended, more 
than any other occasion for a hundred years, to fortify 
evangelical Arminianism in the Protestant world. It fore- 
cast, perhaps irrevocably, the theological character of Meth- 
odism, and, by Methodists, at least, must, be considered 
one of those special providences which have developed and 
determined its history. As this memorabh; controversy 
did not take place till the next Conference, and forms one 
of the most interesting fiicts in our narrative, the Minute 
which produced it will be given at that period. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CALTIK^STIC METHODISM EROM 17G0 TO 1770. 

Kutual EelationB oftho Calviniatio Methodist Societies— Poaitioii gftJie 
Conntoas of Hanlangdon — She itinetBtea with her Praaohers in York- 
shire—The? attend Wealoj's Conference — Venn — Grimaliaw — 
PletciiBr — aiiBtoh of CspWun Soott — Adventuxea of Captdn Joss — 
The ConntasH and her Preachera nt Cheltenliam ~ Lord Dartmouth — 
A great " Field Day" — " Quadruple Alliance" between the Wealeya 
and Whitefleld and Lady Huntingdon— Treveoca College— Expulsion 
of Methodist Students from Oxford -r Soones at Treyeoca — Whitefleld's 
Eeolining Health — He agiun Visits Araerioa — Eeturna to"Englaiid in 
ITflS — Last Interviews with Woaley — Last Voyage to Americi Hap- 
piness of hia Eeligioua Frame 'os he approaolied us End H a Ek u - 
aioc up the Hudson- Lnat Sermon— Character Hesul a 

It would be difficult if not impossible to define the 
mutual relations of the Calviiiistio Meth ■diat soc et es. 
Calvinism has always tended, ty some o<xiult law to 
eeolesiastieal independence, wid has thereby fevored freedom 
of thought rather than effectiveness of organization. White- 
field and HoweJI Harris were the apostles of Calvinistio 
Methodism; Eomaine, Madan, Venn, aad Berridge, their 
coadjutors; the Countess of Huntingdon was their most 
important center of union. Her good sense, the influ- 
ence ofher social position as a member of the British 
aristocracy, (an important consideration to the English 
mind,) and, stil! more, her munificence, upon which most 
of the CalvmastJc chapels were more or less dependent, 
enabled her to centralize their sympathies around her own 
person, and she never abused the moral power which she 
thus commanded. No formal conferences were held ; few, 
if indeed ajiy, representative consultations were had ; but 
the Calvinietie evangelists naturally resorted to her bouse 
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for counsel with each other, and always with her. Most 
of their leaders were her chaplains, a foot which gave her a 
parajaount influence. Severely practical, and never wMm- 
sieal itt her judgments, she added to her other sources of 
power a moral authority to which all reverently deferred. 

While- really directing the whole Calvinistic movement 
of Methodism, she never transcended what was deemed th* 
propriety of her sex by any activity in the puhlie assem- 
blies of her societies. She often " itinerated" among 
fhem, but was always accompanied, not by Whiteiield, for 
his movements were too rapid for her, but by Harris, 
Romaine, Venn, Fletcher, or Madan, they preaching, while 
she maintained her womanly decorum as a hearer, planning 
their labors and counseling the societies privately. 

Her excursions among them were frequent during the 
preseat period. In 1760 she went into Yorkshire with Eo- 
m^ine and Venn, and was joined there by Whitefield.' One 
object of their visit was to harmonize the distracted societies 
of Ingham. In 1763 she again visited that county, and, with 
Venn, Eomaine, Madan, and Whitefield, was present at the 
Conference at Leeds, Their attendance seems to have been 
purely one of courtesy and ChristiMi fellowship. No dis- 
sentient opinion disturbed the deliberations ; Wesley ex- 
pressed in his Journal thankfiilness to God for "his gracious 
presence, which attended it from the beginning." The occa- 
sion must have been one of deep interest, presenting, as it 
did, an imposing repr^entalion of the whole Methodist 
movement, in the persons of most of its great leaders, 
and crowded by an unusual attendance of local preachers. 



After the session Whitefield went to Scotland, rousing 
the towns and villages in his course. The countess hast- 
ened to Knaresboi-ough, where she had frequent meetings 
with the evangelical clergy of the shire, inspiriting them 
to more energetic labors, Romaine continued with her, 
preaching dMly and with powerful effect. Venn, who had 
1 Life and Times of tlie CnnnMfis nf HnnHngSon, obap. 17. 
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charge of the parish of Hudderslield, wrote to her, after 
her departure, with an overflowing heart, respecting the 
"light and life" whioli her visit had spread among the 
yorifshire Churehes. The oatholio-minded Grimshaw, who 
was evangelically the archbishop of Yorkshire, and was now 
about to depart to the Church triumphant, rejoiced to see 
any new laborer enter his. great Methodist dioe^e. He 
wrote to the countess, after her vimt, that the " Lord's 
worlt prospers amazingly among us," and that the societies 
were everywhere in a good sUte. So pure at this time was 
the charity, so fervent the zeal of both eiasses of Methodists, 
that it was indeed difficult for either themselves or their 
. enemies to distinguish between them. Grrimshaw wrote, 
with a sort of rapture, of the blessings showered by the 
Lord upon them all while the countess and her chaplains 
were in Yorkshire, " How," he says, " did our hearts bum 
within^ us to proclaini his love and grace to periling siimers. 
Come and animate us aiiresh ; aid us by your counsels and 
your prayers; and stir us up to renewed activity in the 
cause of God. AH the dear apostles go on well ; all pray for 
your dear ladyship, and all long for your comii^ amoi^ 
us again." He had been, he continues, on a "long round" 
since she waa with them, and saw Ingham, Venn, Con- 
yers, and Bentley, "all alive, and preaching Christ crucified 
with wonderful success." Nelson, Grimshaw, Ingham, and 
Venn, had kindled a flame of Christian charity and zeal in 
Yorkshire which still glows over their graves. Not only 
these early and beautiful examples of religious fellowship, 
but the abiding results of Metfiodism in that region are 
am.ong its best vindications. 

Fletcher proposed, at the next visit of the countess tri 
Yorkshire, to accompany her to that " Goshen of the land, 
to learn the love of Christ at the feet of bis brethren and 
fathers there." She was also attended by Whitefield, Venn, 
Howell Harris, Townsend, Dr. Conycrs, and Lady Anne 
ErsUine, daughter of Lord Buchan ; and Madan joined them 
afterward. . They had putilic worship twice a day, Fletcher 
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being the chief preacher, as Whitefield left them early for 
Wales. They paused at Venn's parish, in Huddersfield. 
where Fletcher preached twice to lai^e congregations and 
with mMiifest effect. They also entered the pariah of Grim- 
shaw, who had now gone to his rest. Fletcher and Town- 
send addressed thousands there who had assembled from 
the towns and villages round about. Madan, Fletcher, and 
1 by several Yorkshire clergymen, preached 
le weeks, not only in that county, but in 
the adjacent shires to vast multitudes. It was, in fine, » reli- 
gious jubilee throughout that part of England. Wbitefleld 
agiwn joined them, and spread widely the public interest. 
The Churches were C[uiekened, hundreds if not thousands of, 
hearers were awakened, and the whole region was aroused. 

Two interesting laymen, one a military man, Captain 
Jonathan Seott, and the other a marmer. Captain Torial 
Jdss, were conspicuous among the Calvinistic laborers about 
this tjine. The former was with the catholic band in York- 
shire, where he preached with, great usefulness- and popu- 
larity. Whitefield said of them that God, who sitteth 
upon the flood, can bring " a shark from the ocean, and a 
lion from the forest, and make them to show forth his praise." 
Methodisna hesitated not to use any talent which Providence 
thrust in its way, though it, took good caution against eccen- 
tricities which were not well guarded by prudence and piety. 
Both these remarkable men became powerflil laborers in ils 
field, and never betrayed its confidence. Their personal 
histories are striking illustrations of the manner in which 
the Methodistio revival reached all classes of men, and 
turned to account all kinds of talent. 

Captain Scott was descended from an ancient and opulent 
iamily mthe county of Salop. He was well educated, and 
in. his seventeenth year adopted a military life as a comet, 
but was soon promoted to the rank of captain of dragoons. 
He fought ia the battle of Minden in 1759. Of vivid tem- 
perament, courageous and ambitious, he was, nevertheless, 
addicted to religious reflection, and in the midst of battlu 
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saw the folly of bravery itself, when it is without moral 
fitHess for its perilous contingencies. He desired to be a. 
genuine Christian, but knew not the power of faith as " the 
victory which overcometh the world." He read punctilions- 
ty the Psalms and Lessons of the Liturgy, and his fellow- 
officers usually accosted him with the pleaatmtry, "Well, 
Scott, have you read your Psalms and Lessons to-day l" Per- 
sisting, against the banter of his comrades, iti these honest 
attempts to maio himself righteous, he felt, nevertheless, 
from day to day, that he had no success. While quartered 
near Oathall, he was overtaken, on a shooting excursion, by 
a storm that drove him into a ferm-house, the humble ten^it 
of which was a Methodist and conversed with such good 
sense on religious subjects that Scott mquiredVhere he had 
got his mformation,- Pointing to a neighboring hail, the 
farmer replied that a famous man, Eomwne, was now 
preaching there. The next Sunday the officer was present, 
and wa^ struck by tiie devout order of the assembly, but stjll 
more by the text : "/ am the way.'" It was precisely what 
he needed, and led him at last to a saving feith in Christ. 

During some time he remained in the army, but while in 
Leicester with his regiment, he began openly to preach to 
his men. A good but eccentric man, having observed his 
ability and usefulness, confined him in an apartment alone 
with his God, a Bible, and a hymn book, and declared that 
he must inevitably preach there that evening. He did so, 
and thus took his commission as an embassador of Clmst. 
From this hour he never swerved, but zealously preached 
in his regimentals wherever he moved with his troops. The 
novelty of the sight of a military officer preaching in cos- 
tume, excited the liveliest interest among the common peo- 
ple. Nearly all Leeds turned out to hear him, and he 
addressed " amazing crowds " Wherever he labored with 
Lady Huntingdon's clerical attendants, during her present 
visit to Yorkshire, he was a centei of attraction to the mul- 
titude. He accompanied the counte&s to Madele^ where, 
as he could not canonically occupj the chuKh, he preached 
Vol. I.— 29 
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at the invitation of Fletcher twice on Sunday from the horas- 
Ijlock at its door to an. immense assembly, and the next day 
in Madeley "Woods to a still larger concourse. Iletcher 
wrote of him as " a captain of the truth, a bold soldier of 
Jesus Christ. God had thrown down before Tiim the middle 
wall of bigotry, and he had boldly launched into an irr^ular 
usefulness, Por some naonths he had exhorted his dr^oons 
daily, for some weeks he had preached publidy at Leicester, 
in the Methodist meeting-honse, in his regimentals, to numer- 
ous congregations with good success." "The stiff regular 
ones pursue him," he added, " with hue and cay, but I believe 
he is quite beyond their reach. I believe his red coal will 
diame many a blaoV one, I am sure he shames me." 

Whitefield could not but rejoice in sueh a fellow-Iaborei-, 
He gave a public account of him in London. " I have iu- 
vited tlie captain," he added, " to bring his artillery to the 
T&bemacJe rampart, and try what execution he can do here." 
Scott went to the metropolis, and a great assembly welcomed 
him in the Tabernacle, The brave man's heart melted as he 
rose before them; he burst into tears, and lost the control 
of his voice ; but recovering his composure, he delivered a 
discourse which produced a lasting impression, and rendered 
him thenceforth one of the most popular preachers of the 
city. He sacrificed for the Gospel flattering prospects in 
tie army, sold his commission, and gave himself to the Chris- 
tian ministry. During more than twenty years he was one 
of the most succ^sftil supplies of Whitefield's Tabernacle, 
and went to and fro through the country preaching in both 
Calvinistio and Arminian chapels. 

Captain Joss was another example of the Methodistie 
spirit of the times. He was an energetic Scotchman, and 
trained to maritime life. He was early inclined to religion 
but being discouraged at home, he hid his Bible out of the 
house, and reading it clandestinely, received from it impres- 
Kona which he never lost. He was sent to sea when quite 
young; it vm at a time of war, and being taken by the en- 
rany, he was carried to a foreign port and suffered a severe 
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imprisonp.ettt, Eetuming to Scotland during the Stuart 
rebelliMi, he was immediately impressed and sent on board 
an English ship of war. He made his escape, Mid connected 
fcimself with a coasting vessel which belonged to Robin 
Hood's Bay, in Yorkshire. Wesley records, in his Journal, 
frequent visits to this place, where he preached in the mar- 
ket square and oa the Quay till he succeeded in founding a 
society. Joss, who had strictly maintained his morals, and 
even his rdigious scrupulousness, in all his adventures, and 
nad beai a diligent student during the winter suspensions of 
navigatioD, joined the society, and became noted in the 
town for the ability of his exhortations. Wesley discerned 
his talents and enconr^ed him. He retMued his Scotch 
Calvinism, but as he did not dispute about it, it was no 
obstacle among his brethren. 

Still pursuing his sea-faring life, he preached on board his 
vessel, and became known as an evangelist in all the har- 
bors which he frequented. His first regular sermon was de- 
livered at Boston, Lincolnshire, where he produced an extra- 
ordinary impression. On. being appointed to the command 
of a ship, he established regular worship among his crew, 
and became at once captain and chaplain, and soon trained 
a band of his converted lara to exhort and pray publicly. 

He was a good sailor, and had accumulated enough prop- 
erty to become owner, in part, of his ship, with a fair pros- 
pect of wealth. But now disasters beset him continually, as 
if providentially to drive him from the seas. He made un- 
fortunate voyages, and was repeatedly wreeked. At one 
time he lost his ship, and with difficulty saved himself and 
his crew; but, courageous agMnst all odds, he went to Ber- 
wick for the purpose of building a still larger vessel. While 
there he preached to great crowds, and when about to leave, 
the common pex>ple mourned as at tie loss of a faithful pas- 
tor. After he had sailed, a friend wrote, without his knowl- 
edge, to London, respecting his successful labors in Berwick 
during the preceding nine months. The letter came under 
Whitefield's eye, and when he heard of the arrival of the 
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g captain in the Downs, he announced in his Taber- 
nacle that Joss would preach there the next Saturday even- 
ing, sad dispatched a messenger to the ship, which had 
already received among sailors the name of " The Pulpit," 
to summon him to London, His modesty was startled at 
tiie unexpected honor, and he refused to go, but the messen- 
ger would not leave the deck till he consented. Amid won- 
dering throngs the sailor proclaimed the Gospel from 
Whitefield's pulpit, not only oa Saturday but on Sunday, 
and WJutefield insisted that he should at once abandon the 
chart and compass, and give himself wholly to the ministry. 
He ^rank from the proposition, hut on his next voyage 
met with an accident which WMtefleld deemed a warning. 
On his return to London still greater crowds gathered to 
hear him. Whitefield agmn urged lum to confine himself 
to preaching, but he again resist«d the call, mA his following 
voyage was att^ded with a still worse disaster. On his 
third arrival at London his word was heard by yet greater 
throngs, and wilii still greater effect. While in the city his 
brother, a pious young man, fell overboard and was drowned 
in the Thames. " Sir," s^d Whitefield, " all these disasters 
are the fruits of your disobedience, and let me tell you that 
if you still refuse to hearken to the call of God, both you 
and your ship will soon go to the bottom." He yielded at 
last, and after his fourth voyage gave up the deck and took 
the pulpit. In 1766 Whitefield had the happiness to recog- 
nize him as his colleague at the Tabernacle and Tottenham 
Court, and CaptMn Joss became the Eev. Tonal Joss, of 
famous memory in' the religious history of the times. 

Durmg thirty years he was Whitefield's associate pastoi 
of the London Calvinistic Methodist societies, and his popu 
larity was only second to that of Whitefield himself. The 
crowd ran after him, and Ms word, delivered with great 
native eloquence, was successful in the conversion of multi- 
tudes of souls. Berridge called him " White^eld's Arch- 
deacon of Tottenham." He not only spread Methodism ex- 
tensively in the metropolis, but made preaching excursions 
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into the country. He usually spent four or five nsoatlis 
of etwth year in itinerating in England and Wales. The 
Welsh especially delighted in his simple eloquence. Many 
came twenty miles on foot to hear him, and wherever he 
■went he left seals of his ministry. He was a good man, 
mighty in the Scriptures, and faithful to the end. After 
preaching the Gospel more than thirty years, he was smitten 
down by sudden disease, " O the preoiousness of faith !" he 
exclaimed to the groups around his death-bed. "I have 
finished my com'se. My pilgrimage is ended, thou 
IViend of sinners, take thy poor old friend home!" As if 
rapt in visions of the celestial world, he at last uttered the 
word "Archangels," and expired.^ 

Thus did Methodism gather its trophies from the sea and 
the land, and while the "regular" clergy treated with scorn 
its "irregularities," and bishops wrote diatribes against its 
"enthusiasm," but failed to save the heathen masses around 
them, it went forward, redeeming the people. 

In 1768 the Countess of Huntingdon made excursions into 
Gloucestershire and neighboring counties, attended by a 
corps of regular and irregular preachers whose ministry 
spread a great sensation throughout their course, " A re- 
■markable power from on high," wrote the Countess, "ac- 
companied the message of His servants, and many felt the 
arrows of distress." ^ Shirley, Eomaiue, Madan, Venn, and 
Maddock were with her, and Whitefield joined them at 
Cheltenham, They preached in the churches when they 
could obtain permission ; when it was denied they betook 
themselves to Methodist and Dissenting chapels to church 
yards, to highways, and fields. At Cheltenham the chureh 
was refused them by its rector and wardens, but LorJ 
Dartmouth, noted as a Methodist himself, opened hb 
mansion for them, Downmg, his chaplain, was a Meth- 
odist evangelist, and had done much good m tiio neigh- 
borhood. His lordship hoped to obtain the church for 

= GiUiea's Wlitefield, eh. IB ; Life, eta, of Lsdy limtineTJoa. di; la. 

• Life and Times of the CounteBS of HmilJiiKdoK, cW.'Si 
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Whitdieid, but when the latter arrived it was denied to him 
also. An immense assembly had been attracted by the 
fiane of the preacher and the exertions of the earl ; finding 
the ohuroh door closed, Whitefield mounted a tombatone and 
cried doad, " Ho ! every one that thirsteth come ye to the 
waters !" A singular spectacle was it — the closed church, 
the graves covered with thousands of the people, and sueh 
ehurchraai as Venn, Madan, Shirley, Maddock, Talbot, 
Eowlands, and Whitefield, ordained and gowned, and yet 
proscribed for preaching to the famiishing multitudes the 
doctrmes of the Anglican Reformation ; and this, too, while 
a peer of the realm, a nobleman distinguished for his wealth 
Mid dignity, admired by the king, the first Lord of Trade, 
sworn of tlie Privy Council, and Principal Secretary of 
State for the American Department, stood with hia family 
among' them, their ftiend and patron,* Such was the treat- 
ment of Methodism by the Established Church of the land. 
Venn spoke of tlus "field day," and those which imme- 
diately ensued, as remarkable for interest and success beyond 
what hia "powers could describe." He says he was' over- 
whelmed by a sense of the awful power and presence of 
Jehovah ; that the effect of Whitehtid's discourse was so 
irresistible that some of the hearers feU prostrate upon the 
graves, others sobbed aloud, some wept in silence, and al- 
most the whole assembly seemed struck with awe. When 
the preacher came to the application of his text to the un- 
godly, " his word cut like a sword." Many cried out with 
anguish. At this juncture Whitefield made an " awful pause " 
of a few seconds, then burst into a flood of tears. Madan 

> Au)«rioa bSII tsBpeots the nnma of tlie noble Meliodist at the eolloga 
(Dsrtniouth, Hanover, K. H.) wbioh lie potronlzed. It was to Mm tht.t 
Cowper alluded in the vei'ses ; 

" We boost some riot onss ivbom the Soapal Bways, 
And one mho woara s eoruoot and pniya." 
"Tlioy call my Lord Dattmoiith an eiitliiiBiast," said George 111, ; "but 

tossji". fhpre. wpH a toin of ontright good' sense riinniiig thitingh ilia 
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and Venn stood up during this stort interval and exhorted 
the people to restrain as much as possible their emotiona. 
Twice afterward they had to repeat tke same advice. " O 
■with what eloq^uence," writes Venn, "what enen^, what 
melting tenderness did Whitefield beseech sinners to be re- 
conoiled to God, to come to him for life everlasting, and rest 
tJieir weary, souls in Christ the Saviour." When Ihe sermon 
was ended the people seemed spclt-bound to the ground. 
Mad an, Talbot, Downing, and Venn found ample employ- 
laent in endeavoring to comfort those who had broken down 
imder a sense of guilt. They separated in different directions 
among the civwd, and each was quickly surrounded by an 
attentive audience still eager to hear the word of life. 

Turned away from the ohureh, the evangelists found 
shelter at Lord Dartmouth's mansion. Whitefield adminis. 
tered the sacrament there the same evening. Talbot " ex- 
horted," and Venn closed the day with prayer and thanks- 
giving. The next day was equally interesting. Whitefield 
addressed "a prodigious congregation" in the church-yard, 
and Talbot preached at night at the earl's residence, where 
all the rooms and the adjacent groimds were crowded. A 
table was bronght out before the door, and Whitefield 
mounting it, again addressed them with overwhelming effect. 
Intelligence of these extraordinary scenes soon spread abroad, 
and the next day Charles Wesley, ajid many Methodists fi-om 
Bristol, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Eodborough, and their 
neighboring vdlagea, arrived and shared in the Pentecost ; 
but ail " loud weeping and piercing cries had subsided, and the 
work of conversion went on, and much solid good was done," 

Oil leaving Cheltenham Madan and Talbot itinerated 
through Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire. 
" They went," says Hervey, who mot them, " like men bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost and with fire," md through all 
those regions, as well as Giouceatershire and Worcestei^hire, 
they sounded the alamn day and night, and woke up slumber- 
ing thousands. Tliese proceedings seemed, indeed, dis- 
orderly to grave Churchmen, but Whitefield expressed the 
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just view of them : " This ordei- undoes us. As things 
now stand we must be disoirderly or useless." 

It is supposed that there were about forty dergymen of 
the Establishment publicly known about this period as 
"eTangelical."^ Wesley had tried in vmu to mtroduce 
among them some plan of co-operation whioh should not 
compromise their opmions. With Whitefield and Lady 
Hunlangdon he had better success. He frequently met them 
in London, and preached at the residence of the Countess amid 
throngs" not only of the aristocracy, but of the Calviaistic 
Methodist minLsters ; he occupied their pulpits, also, in hia 
travels through the country. About 1766 the Countess, 
Whitefield, and the two Wesleys cemented their Christian 
harmony by something like a formal, "a quadruple alliance," 
as Charles Wesley called it.s They agreed to meet as often 
as convenient and eo-operate in their common work. 

Lady Huntingdon prized highly Wesley's counsels. She 
could not fiul to perceive hia peculiar ability as an ecclesias- 
tical administrator, and, more than any other leader of C^- 
vjaistio Methodism, shared his legisQative and executive 
genius; but her sex did not admit of its exertion to the 
extent needed by her societies. She consulted him often on 
important occasions. In 1767 she submitted to him, and also 
to Venn, Romaine, and her other conspicuous associates, a 
plan, for the education of preachers, from which arose her 
Trevecca College. Wesley heai-tily approved the scheme; it 
was, in fact, the exemplification of a design which he himself 
had propounded in his first and second Conferences. 

A provision of this kind was the more needed aa it had 
become manifest that the Methodists could expect no treat- 
ment, compatible with their self-respect, for their ministerial 
candidates at the English universities. About the time that 
Lady Huntmgdon and Wesley were consulting respecting Tro- 
veoea, a conclusive motive for the project was given at Ox- 
• Life and Times of the Countesa of Huntmgdon, chap. 37, 
' ^"^ •''S lettsr (tiuggd not a linle with Ma ehBracteristio diBcontEnt M- 
Tsrd Us brotlier) in tliB Life of L^y Huntingdon, diap. ST. 
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ford. Methodism had again revealed itself within its learned 
cloisters, as also at Cambridge. In the latter the noted Eow- 
laad Hill headed a band of devout youth who were stigma- 
tized by the title. At Oxford, Halward, of Worcester 
College, led a little compaiy who were reproducing " The 
Holy Club," to the dismay of its clerical and literary digni- 
taries. Hill and Halward wei-e in constant correspondence ; 
Whitefield, also, had influential relations with them, and the 
new revival began to assume much prospective importance 
when it was summarily arrested l>y the collegiate authorities 
of Oxford, Sis students of St, Edmund's Hall were cited 
to trial " for holding Methodistic tenets, and taking upon 
them to pray, read, and expound the Scriptures in private 
houses,"' Dr. Dixon, Principal of St, Edmund's, defended 
the accused students from the Thirty-nine Articles, and spoke 
in the highest terms of their piety and exemplary lives ; but 
his motion for their acquittal was overruled, Mid they were 
expelled. The proceeding produced a general sensation in re- 
ligious cirdes throughout fjie country. Sir Richard Hill ded- 
icated to the Earl of Litchfield, Chancellor of the University, 
a pungent pamphlet, entitled " Pietas Oxoniensis," Home, 
afterward Bishop of Norwich, entered into the controversy 
in iavor of the expelled young men. Macgowan, who had 
been a local preacher among the Methodists, but was now a 
Baptist pastor in London, published against the University 
a satiric^ aermou, famous in that day, under the title of 
"The Shaver," which, with. Aristophanic bumor, but scathing 
logic, showed the Oxford proceedings to be not only impious 
but supremely ridiculous ; many thousancb of the publication 
flew over the land. Whitefield addressed a published and 
fordfale letter to Iho Vice-Chancellor, Most, if not all these 
young men had been sent to Oxford under the auspices of 
Lady Huntingdon ; and tbe Oxford autihorities, as also the 
public journals, accused her of " sedudng young men from 

' St. James's Chroniola, Philip's Whitefield, chap. 27. The ehief 
ehaiges agunst one of them was that " he had been inetriiet^d bj Mr. 
■piewher, a decided Methodiat," and had " asBotaated -with Methodiata." 
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their respective trades aad avocations and sending them to 
the University, where they vfere maintained at her expense, 
that tJiey might afterward skulk into orders." It was time, 
therefore, that Trevecea should be opened. In three months 
it was dedicated by Whitefield, several of the persecuted 
students resorted to it, and most of them beeame useful 
ministers in the national Church or among the Dissenters. 

In August, 1769, a remarkable scene was exhibited at 
Trevecea. It was the celebration of the first anniversary 
of the college; and so catholic was yet the whole Meth- 
odist movement, that both its Calvinistie mid Arminian 
leaders met there in harmony, and gave an example 
of Christian charity which should never be forgotten by 
their successors. Nearly a week before the celebration 
many of the most distinguished evangelists had arrived, 
and vast congregations, sermons, exhortations, prayers, 
and conversions, in the court-yard of the castle, marked 
these preliminary days. Early in the morning of the 
anniversary the Eucharist was administered, and shared 
by Methodists of all opinions. Its administrators were 
Wesley and Shirley, the exponents of the Calvinism and 
Araiinianism of the day. A large compjuiy of clergymen 
first' partook of it, then the students, and afterward the 
countess, and a train of " elect ladies," mostly of high 
rank, followed by tie people. Eletcher preached in the 
court at two o'clock, and was succeeded by a sermon in 
Welsh, after which all the clergymen dined with Lady Hun- 
tingdon, whUe bread and meat were distributed from ample 
ba^ets to the multitude without. In the afternoon Wes- 
ley preached, and Fletoher followed with a second sermon. 
The evening was devoted to a "love-feast," the primitive 
Agape, derived, in a simplified form, through the London 
Moravians ; it was an occasion of extraordinary interest ; 
all classes sat " together as in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus," Howell Harris, with a band of his Welsh coi^ 
verts, took part in the exercises in their own language, and 
narrativos of Christian experience, prayers, and hymns occu 
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piod the hours. Wesley, always on the wing, left tte nest 
day ; but Fletcher, Shirley, and other clergymen tarried 
several days in brotherly devotions, preaching from a 
platform in the court-yard to the multitudes who still lin- 
gered witJi them in deep religious interest. 

But let us return, and for the last time, to the hero of 
Calvinistio Methodism. It pleases God, in accommodation 
to the infirmities of our fallen ■ humanity, that his most 
eminent servants should not be entirely exempt from, its 
common imperfections, otherwise they could not so well 
command our common sympathies, and do us the good for 
which they are sent; but sometimes, as their appointed work 
is closing, does he put upon their brows an'unearthly glory, 
as if crowning them among men for their admission among 
angels. Even in private life, when the aged pilgrim, or tie 
long-suffering saiat, or sanctified childhood itself^ seems pre- 
paring to depart, it is often thus ; but still more among the 
good and noted, of public Oiristian usefulness. Whitefield 
has appeared and reappeared amid the scenes of our narra- 
tive with continually increasing interest — an interest which 
the historian, while he may well apprehend that he shall be 
suspected of exaggeration, knows equally well to be short 
of the original reality. We come now to follow him to his 
grave, or rather to the scene of his ascension ; and as we 
trace him through his last days, and behold his devotion, his 
eloquence, his heroism, taking a eharaoter of sublimity 
from the approach of death, we shall find that the ground 
upon which we tread becomes inorc holy, and should be 
walked with unsandded feet. 

We parted from him last in 1760. His health was 
feeble^ the asthma oppressed him, and his chroDic hemor. 
rhage, " vomiting of blood," was considered by him a 
fortunate relief after the excitement of his discourses. 
In 1761 he was reduced almost to extremity, and ex- 
pected death. Bei-ridge, Romaine, Madan, and, his other 
associates, had to sustain the services of the Tabernacle 
and Tottenham Chapel, and for the first tame in his minis- 
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terial career he preached not for several weeks. In 1763 
he considered it a sign of some inipro?ein«nt that he could 
resume his "ranging," and preach some "five times a 
week." He could "talte the open field" occasionaJly. 
" for power ec[iial to my will !" he wrote ; " I would fiy 
from, pole to pole publishing the everlasting Gospel of the 
Son of God." He made a voyage to Holland for his health 
this year, and on Ms return was soon again in Scotland, Mid 
could write : "All my old times have returned." Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Cambuslang, again rejoiced under his ministrations. 
On returning to England, it is recorded that he wa? able to 
preach "6wf once a day," in extreme weakness. 

In 1763 he was again on the ocean. It was his sixth ex- 
pedition. At Philadelphia he preached twice a week, though 
still very feeble. Porty preachers, of various denominations, 
who had been regenerated in the American revival, congratu- 
lated him on his arrival. He passed through New York, 
Connecticut, and Ehode Island, to Boston, welcomed by tens 
of thousands. At New York he wrote that such a flocking 
of all ranks he never saw before. At Boston Ms reception 
was more cordial than ever. Even Harvard College, 
which had issued its "testimony" against him, voted him 
thanks for his Jom-nal Mid otlier books, and received him 
as an ambassador of Christ. On leaving the city for the 
south, mesisengers were sent after him ; he went back and 
preached to immense erowda .for several weeks. 

In his soatUward tour the whole population on his route 
seemed swayed with interest. On reaching New York he 
wrote ; " It would astonish you to see above a hundred car- 
riages at every sermon in the New World," Before the end 
of 1764 he reached his beloved Bethesda, near Sanannah, 
having preached all along his course from Boston to innum- 
erable multitudes. 

In the spring of 1765 he again swept over the colonies 
northward as far as New York, It would be impo^ihle to 
estimate the influence of his powerful discourses on the 
!, and the religious interests of the Atlaniac settlo. 
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ments geaierally. The population, from the highest to the 
lowest, gathered at all the prominent points of his passage, 
Huadreds of thousanda heard the highest evangelical' truths 
(flttered with an eloquence probably never equaled. "Writ- 
ing from Philadelphia, he eays : " All along from Charles- 
fem to this place the ery is, 'Tor Christ's sake, stay and 
preach to us '" 

la July 176j he ag^in landed in England. He was atJll 
broken m health but as ardent as ever with the devout 
eiiHius asm which had borne him through unflagging labors 
t>r nearly thirty years " to end life well !" he wrote on 
his arrival , meth nka I have now but one river to pass 
over and we know of One that oan carry us over without 
boing ankle deep During the ensuing four years he 
Itinerated in England Scotland, and Wales, repeating his 
pxuirsiions whenever his health rallied sufficiently to allow 
1 II to mount his field-throne," as he called his out-door 
pulpit The enthusiasm of the people to hear him increased 
with the increased fame which years had given him. They 
gatheied by ten thousands and twenty thousands aio«nd 
him and he speaks f light sad life flying in all directions." 
Con eliu'j W nter, a distinguished Calvinistic Methodist, 
gives us some glimpses of his more personal life about this 
period. He was avaricious of time, and his expectations gen- 
erally went before the ability of his assistants to perform his 
commands. He was very exact to the time appointed for his 
meals ; a few minutes' delay would be considered a great 
fault He was irritable, but soon appeased. Not patient 
enougli one day to receive a reason for his being disappointed 
under a particular ooourrenee, he hurt the mind of one who 
was studious to please him ; he discovered it by the teai s 
it occasioned, and, on reflection, he himself burst into teais, 
saying, "I shall live to be a poor peevish old man, and 
everybody will be tired of me." He never indulged parties 
at his table; a select few might now and then breakfast 
with him, dine' with him on a Sunday, or sup with him ou 
Y night. In the latter indulgence he was scni- 
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pulously exact to retire early. In the height of a conyersa- 
tion. htt would abruptly say, " But we forget ourselves," and 
rising from Ms seat, and advancing to the door, add, " Come, 
gentlemeji, it is time for all good folks to be at home." 
Whether by himself, or having but a second person at his 
table, it must be spread elegantly, though it presented but 
a loaf and a cheese. It never presented much variety. 
A cow-heel yras his fevorite dish, and he has been known 
cheerfully to say, " How surprised would the world be, if 
they were to peep upon Dr. Squintum," and see a cow-heel 
only upon his table." He was fastidiously neat in his per- 
son and every thing about him. Not a paper could be out 
of place or put up irr^olarly. Every part of the furniture 
must be in order before he retired to sleep. He said he 
did not think he shoidd die easy if he thought his gloves 
were out of their place. There was no rest in the house 
after four in the morning, nor sitting up after ten in the 
evening. He never made a purchase without paying the 
money for it immediately. He was truly generous, and sel- 
dom denied relief. He often dined among his friends, when 
he lisually connected a comprehensive prayer with his 
thank,^ ving at the table, noticing particular cases connected 
with tl e fan ily ; he never protracted his visit long after 
dmner He often appeared tired of popularity, and sdd he 
e vied tl e n an who could take his choice of food at an eat- 
ing-house and pass unnoticed He apprehended he should 
n t glo fy trod n his death b anv en arkab e timonj 
and as d s ous to die sudd j 

H s w fe d ed n 1768 he vr e f her w h regret 
but sufie ed s a ely an m .erm s on of h s labors by tl e 
event H s man age was not as unfo tmate as tl it of 
Joh W s J n d. to na e as h t of Cha I 

y d d I n no g eat i appm t d n t e 



" Wmter, who lived in Ma femily, represents it as imhiippy. (Win- 
ci^B Memoira, by Jay.) Philip (Life of Whitafield/cliiip. 11) attempt. 
nelaborHteandplauable, if notSHoeesaful dafonae of hia wife. 
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tli« great work to which everything else hjid to bend. 
At the death of his only child, his friends united in the 
reijuest that he should decline preaching till it was buried ; 
but he preached twice the day after its death, and onee tJie 
following day, and the bell was tolling for the funeral before 
he left the pulpit; this was zeal, but not a lack of tender- 
ness, for in a few minutes he was on his knees by the side 
of the corpse, shedding " many tears, though tears of resig- 
nation." The next day he was again in the pulpit. Never 
was there aTman so entirely of on? work as Whitefield, 

This, Ms last sojourn in England, was of inealoulable ad- 
vantage to Methodism. He consecrated new chapels, pro- 
vided by the Countess of Huntingdon; he promoted the 
success of the college at Treveoca ; he stimulated his fellow- 
laborers, Romaine, Venn, Berridge, Madan, aiid their asso- 
laates; he called out Scott, Joss, Eowland Hill, and other 
extraordinary laborers into his London pulpits, and spread 
renewed interest through most of the land. , Meanwhile his 
generous spirit, fest ripening for heaven, sought every oppor- 
tunity of promoting the catholicity of the great revival. He 
not only attended, and drew his most eminent associates to 
Wesley's Conferences, but met him often in private inter- 
views. Wesley's equally charitable heart was touched by 
these Christian courtesies, and by the reminiscences of their 
long and common labors and sufferings. He saw that Hs 
eloquent friend was hastening to his rest, and that the op- 
portunities for such brotherly amenities should be prized 
as soon to be had no more. In 1769 he records in his 
Journal that he spent " a comfortable and profitable hour" 
with Whitefield in. "calling io mind ike former limes" 
and the miHiner in which God had prepared them for 
" a work which it had not entered into their hearts to con- 
ceive." Whitefield was at this time sinking fast. Two 
years earlier Wesley speaks of breakfasting with him, and 
of his appearing to be " an old, old man, fairly worn out in 
his Master's service." In February, 1769, he says : " I had 
one more agreeable conversation with my old friend and 
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fellow-laborei-, George WHtelield. His s 

be vigorous stiU, but his body ■was sinking apace." 

In September, 1769, the mighty apostle was again on the 
deck for America, He took affectionate leave of Wesley 
in a farewell letter as he emtarked. After a tedious and 
perilous voyage, be was cheered to find Bethesc^ in unpre- 
cedented prosperity. For about thirty-two years he had 
dierished it as one of the fondest objects of hia life. It was 
almost dear of debt, with two new wings, each nearly one 
hundred - and fifty feet in length, and smaller buildings 
in much forwardness, and the whole executed "with taste 
and in a masterly mMmer." The governor and council of 
the colony received him with public ceremonies, and adopted 
his plans for the re-organization of the institution as a college. 
He seemed never more contented. " I am happier," he wrote, 
"thaa words ran e.'cpress," "O Bethesda! my Bethel! 
■my Peniel ! my happiness is mconceivable !" This year he 
was to die, and it was well that his last days were not to 
be clouded by an anticipation of the fate which awaited this 
his favorite project'^ He felt a momentary temptation to 
repose in its tranquil retirement, " but all must give way 
to Gospel ranging, divine employ !" and soon he was again 
moving northward. Early in the morning on which he 
started he wi'ote the prophetic words : " This will pi-ove a 
sacred year for me at the day of judgment Hallelujah ! 
Come, Lord, come !" 

Tliis last tour befitted his whole religious history. He 
was in improved health ; never did his spirit soar more loft- 
Uy ; never did such frequent ejaculations of zeal and rap- 
ture appear in his correspondence. "HaUelujah! hallelu- 
jah!" he wrote to England; "letChapei, Tabernacle, heaven, 
and earth resound, with hallelujah! I can no more; my 
heait is too big to speak or add more !" To Charles Wes- 
ley he wrote : " I can only sit down and cry, ' What hath 
God wrought !' My bodily health is much improved, and 

n It waa dostrojed by fire two or three jesa-a later, sind acmcolj a truoa 
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my soul is on the ■wing for another Gospel range. Unutter 
able love ! I am lost in wonder and amaaement !" 

In May he appeared again among the enthusiastic orowda 
of Philadelphia, preaching twice on Sunday, besides three 
or four times during the rest of the week All ranks flocked 
to hear him, and now even tJie Episcopal churches were all 
open to him. The salutary effects of his former labors 
were everywhere ohvioua. Ho made an excursion from the 
city over a circuit of a hundred and fifty miles, preaehing 
every day. So many doors were open, he wrote, that he 
knew not which way to turn. He turned finally to New 
York, where he preached "to coBgregations larger than 
ever," He passed up the Hudson River, and made a 
tour of more than five hundred miles, preaching at Albany, 
Schenectady, Great BarringtOn, and many other places. 
He reached the New York frontier of that day ; for aa 
late aa the Revolution the white population west of the 
Hudson scarcely extended back sixty miles to Cherry Val- 
ley, Johnstown, and some scattered settlements in Otsego, 
Montgomery, and Herkimer counties; and such was still 
the power of the Indian tribes, that during the war 
Schenectady itself was likely at one time to become the 
prominent point of the Western boundary of the state. 
" O what new scenes of usefidness are opening in various 
points of this world," wrote Whitefield, as he returned. 
He saw the gates of the Northwest opening, those mighty 
gates through which the nations have smoe been passing, 
as in grand procession, but he was not to enter there ; the 
everlasting gates were, opening for him, and he was hast- 
ening toward theni. The last entry in his memoranda 
relates to his labors on this tour up the Hudson : " I heard 
dfterwardthatthewordranandwasglorified, Grace! grace!" 
He bad preaehed with his usual zeal, and at every possible 
point, in churches, in streets, in fields, and at one time oa 
the coifin of a criminal, beneath the gallows, to thousands 
of hearers; "Solemn! solemn!" he wrote; "effectual good, 
1 hope, was done, Grace! gr}ice!" 

Vol. 1.— .so 
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From New York he went to Boston, and wrote in one of 
his latest letters that never was the word received with 
greater eagerness than now, and that all opposition seemed 
to cease. He passed on to Newbury, where he was attacked 
ivith sudden iUnesI; but recovering, he resumed his route 
to Portsmouth, N. H. During six days he preached there 
and in the vicinity every day. Returning he addressed a 
vast assembly in the open air at Exeter, His emotions 
carried him away, and he prolonged his discourse through 
two hours. It was an effort of stupendous eloquence — his 
last field triumph; the Jast of that sei-ies of mighty sermons 
which had been resounding like trumpet blasts for thirty- 
four years over Englmid .and America, 

He departed the same day for Newburyport, where it 
was expected he would preach on the morrow. While at sup- 
per the pavement in front of the house, and even its hall, 
were crowded with people, impatient to hear a few words 
from his eloquent lips ; but he was exhausted, and rising 
frora the table, said to one of the dergymea who were with 
him, " Brother, you must spealc to these dear people ; I can- 
not say a word." Taking a candle he hastened toward his 
bed-room, but before reaching it he was arrested by the sug- 
gestion of his own generous heart that he ought not thus to 
desert the anxious cro*d, hungering for the bread of life 
from his hands. He paused on the stairs to address them. 
He had preached his last sermon ; this was to be his last 
exhortation. It would seem that some pensive mis^ving, 
some vague presentiment touched his soul with the saddening 
apprehension that the rdoments were too precious to be lost 
in rest ; he lingered on the stairway, while the crowd gazed 
up at him with tearful eyes, as Elisha at the ascending 
prophet His voice, never, perhaps, surpassed in its music 
and pathos, fiowed on imiil the candle which he held in his 
hand burned away and went out in.its socketf^^ l^ie next 
morning ho was not, for God had taken Mm ! 

is giTen in none of Ma memoirs. It 
r. Piirsons, in whoso honae he died. 
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He died of an attack of asthma, September 30th, 1770, 
ss the Sabhath sun was rising from the neighboring sea. 
The effiilgence of the eternal day had risen upon bis benefi- 
oent, his fervid, bis consecrated life. Ho had slept comfort- 
ably tin two o'clock in the morning, when he awoke bis trav- 
eling attendant, and told him that Ma " asthma was coming on 
again." His companion recommended him not to preach 
so often as he had. "I would rather wear out than rust 
out," he replied. He had expressed a desire to die suddenly, 
and now realized bis wish. He sat in his bed some time, 
praying tbat God would bless his preaching, his Betheada 
school, the Tabernacle congregation, and " all connections on 
the other side of the water." He attempted again to sleep, 
but could not ; he hastened to the open window, panting for 
breath. ^'I am dying," he exclaimed, A physician was 
called, but could give him no relief. At six o'clock he 
"fetched one gasp, stretched out his feet, and breathed 

While at the dinner-table of Rnley, at Princeton, he had 
remarked : " I shall die silent. It has pleased Giod to enable 
me to bear so many testimonies for him during' my life that 
he will require none from me whe^ 1 die." The only words 
he uttered during his agony were, " I am dying." 

Many hundreds followed him to the grave. All the bells 
of tho town were tolled ; the flags of the shipping in tlie 
harbor were bung at half mast, and mourning guns were 
fired from their decks. Tuneral sermons were preached 
in the principal cities of America. Tho magistrates of 
Georgia assembled in mourning at the State House, and led 
a procession to hear his funeral sermon at the church, whieli 
was hung in black ; and it is said that all the cloth suitable 
for mourning m the stores of the colony was bought up. 

The news of his death reached London early in Novem. 
ber. The Methodist chapels were hung with iponrning 
drapery. He left Wesley a mourning ring, and had ap- 
pointed him to' preach his luneral sermon. Wesley pro- 
nounced the discourse at the Tabernacle, and repeated it at 
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Tottenliam Court, Gxeeawiah Tabernacle, Deptford, and 
elsewhere, remarking in his Journa] : " In every place ] 
wish to show all- possible respect to the memory of that 
-great and good man." Charles Wesley published an el^y 
on his death, which does as much credit to his own geniuo 
and heart as to the character of his friend. 

Whitefield's remains rest beneath the pulpit of the IFed- 
eral-street Church, Wewburyporfc. A massive marble ceno- 
taph commemorates him near the altar. Many pilgrims viisit 
the venerable church to honor his memory. Passing into 
an adjacent vestry, the visitor descends, with his gjiide and 
lanterns, through a door in the floor into a crypt, and theuce, 
by a side door, into the vault, extending under the pulpit, 
where, between two ancient pastors of th* church, lies the open 
coffin of the great evangelist. The bare and de<!aying bones 
lie upon a slight bed of mold formed of the dust of the body. 
As the thoughtful spectator gazes upon the full-orbed cranium, 
or take=! it mto his hands, many an eager inquiry is startled 
within hira. What thoughts of power and grandeur ema- 
nated from this dome of the mind, thoughts that have stirred 
the depths of hundreds of thousands of souls, and wUl 
quicken their immortality ! ' What were the attributes of his 
diaractcr; -what the sources of his wonderful power? 

Sufficient has already been s^d, in the course of this 
volume, to answer somewhat these questions ; but we may 
well pause at the grave of so conspicuous a character in our 
narrative, the man who was the herald of Methodism, 
sounding the trumpet before its march in both, hemispheres, 
and ask again, whence was his unrivaled power 1 

Whitefield was a man of no great intelligence, and of 
less learning, but of unquestionable genius ; perhaps the 
greatest known, in the greatest or at least the rarest power 
of genius — eloquence. 

He was born an orator. The qualities of the orator 
made up his whole genius ; they were the first mental mani- 
festations of his childhood, but were pent up in Ma heart, a 
magazine of energies, until kindled by the influence of relig- 
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ion, when they broke forth like the fires of a volcano. He 
was a mail of boundless soul. He was a host of generous 
sympathies ; and every sympathy in him was a passion. 
This was the secret of his eloquence. The Athenian orator 
said that action is eloquence. Perhaps antiquity has given 
undue authority to the saying. The pantomime is not elo- 
quent ; but strong passion always is, and always would be, 
had it the expression of neither hand nor feature, but only 
the tremulous tones of the excited voice coming from an 
unseen source upon the ear. There is no eloquence without 
feeling. Even the histrionic orator must feel — not affect to 
feel, but, by giving himself up to the illusion of reality in 
ideal scenes, actually feel. Whitefield's whole Christian 
course showed the prevalence of mighty feelings. 

While eloquence is the rarest if not the gueatest power of 
genius, pathos is the greatest if not the rarest power of elo- 
quence. And remarkable, indeed, is the fact that a quality 
so rare, and therefore so precious, in oratory and literature, 
should be the most common of the sensibilities of the popu- 
lar mind, the masses with whom the pulpit orator pre-emi- 
nently has to do. lie strength of the natural affections, the 
prevalence of common sufferings among the common people, 
keep saered within them the sense of sorrow and of pity even 
when -most other virtues are gone ; and the rudest natures 
usually weep the most readily, as they do the most sincerely. 

Precisely in this greatest power of eloquence did Wbite- 
field most excel. His thoughts, his whole mighty soul, 
flowed in his tears. He paused often in his sermons to 
weep, the people, meanwhile, sobbing .^oud,.or sinking to 
the eaith under insupportable emotions. 

While pathos, from its relation to the natural affections 
ind to the common sorrows of men, affords to any orator his 
chief power, from 'its congeniality with the religious affeo- 
tioiis — i»ntrition for sin, habitual trust in an atonement made 
by suffering, sympathy nith eiTing men and periled souls, 
and the tenderness which essentially belongs to all religious 
affections — ^it b in a apetaal manner the gredt po-wer of pulpit 
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eloqueuee ; mcomparably more ao than terror, which, while & 
less general susceptibility, ia related to but a single religions 
idea. Tlie profound religious feeling of Whitefield was there- 
fore an important element of his pulpit power. There was in 
him a remarkable combination of the unction from above, 
the "Holy Ghost and power," with intense natural sensibil- 
ity. He was "full of faith and the Holy Ghost." In him 
religion was from the time of his conversion till hia death a 
continual impulse ; zeal for the conversion of men ^x un- 
broken spell. AU his theological opinions, his ideas of sin 
and holiness, of heaven and hell, were not merely thoughts 
but sentiments ; not speculations, but unquestionable realities. 
They were appreciated by him as directly as sensible facts 
are by ordinary men. This vivid spirituality inflamed his 
entire soul. . A spiritual unction seemed to drip down his 
whole person, like the anointing oil that " went down to the 
skirts of Aaron's garments." Hervey has left a remarkable 
testimony to his Christian character. " For my part," he 
says, " I never beheld so fair a copy of our Lord ; such a 
living image of the Saviour ; such exalted delight in God ; 
such enlarged benevolence to man; such a steady faith in 
the Divine promises, and such a fervent zeal for the Divine 
glory ; and all this without the least moroseness or extrava- 
gance, sweetened with the most engaging cheerftdness, 
and regulated by all the sobriety of reason and wisdom 
of Scripture."" 

And it is ffli estrawrdinary fact that the fervor of his zeal 
suffered no appreciable abatement throughout his long min- 
istry of thirty-four years; not even the effect which age and 
disease might naturally have had upon it. His last year 
showed more zeal, if possible, than any before it; his last 
sermon, two hours long, in the open air, was more powerful 
than his first one at Bristol ; like the sun, he went down with 
undimmished force, as majestieally as he rose. 

He was an enthusiast, doubtless, but in the best sense, and 

in no sense a fenatie. His whole soul seemed incandescent 

" Qimea'a WHtefield, chap. 20. 
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with a divine fire ; yot the most remarkable thing about hini, 
when we consider the natural constitution of his mind, is the 
perfect good sense with which he prosecuted a career so long, 
so fervid, and so novel. When he started at Bristol on his min- 
isterial course, or took the open field at Kingswood, a severe 
prudence would have predicted some agnal folly or feiluie 
in his life ; some perilous extravagance of opinion or conduct. 
But what one can be recorded against him; what more 
than the common and petty defects of the best of men?" 
Without apparent sagacity, or even usual caution, the 
simplicity and entire purity of his conscience supplied him 
with protections which the most consummate wisdom sel- 
dom so well affords, and no extravagance can be imputed to 
him , except a boundless charity and a zeal which enabled 
him to reach the Eoaximum capacity of his life for labor 
and traveL 

He had not only the soul b£ eloc[uenee, but also the art. 
Elocution is not eloijuefloe; a speaker may be eloquent 
without it ; he may have it in perfection, and not be elo- 
quent. But Whitefieid, while possessing the moral and in- 
tellectual elements of the orator, neglected not the practical 
prindplcs of the art. It is said that he studied and privately 
practiced the prescribed rules of public speaking. His ges- 
tures are reported to have been remarkably appropriate; 
Franklin, who heai'd him often, says that each repetition of 
the same sermon showed a studied improvement, and that 

" 111 even his oontrovorHy with Wesley his faults arc aiirasabla, if not 
admitabte, foe the generosity and tandomesa -which they called forth 
from hie noble hoatt. When he was dcpaMing on his Jirat American 
voyage, Wesley admonialied liim not to go, beoaoao of a warning which 
Wesley himself had reodved by sottiiege. In the Calviniatic coatro- 
veray Whitefieid published the confidenlJaJ fact; bat perhaps no event 
in hJB life occasioned mora magnaiunioiis and affeolmg espresaions of 
regret and self-condemnation. He says of it, in his reply to Lavington ; 
"For this I have naked botb God and him pardon years ago, and sl- 
though IlielJeve both have forgiven me, yet Ibeliavo I shall never baable 
to for^ve myaelf." Sortilege was not an uncommon folly ofthat day. 
See a ludicrous eiamplc of it on the part of Berridge, in the Life and 
Times of Lady Hantingdon, chi.p. 22. 
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8P\ eral repetitions wero aeoeasarj to perfect it , Foott alio 
Garrick said tlu.t his eloquence advanced up to the for 
tieth repetition betore it loached its full height" Hi< 
^oice was laboriously ovdtivated and became astimsh 
ngly effective Garrick, who delighted to hear him said 
that he umid make his tudiencn weep or tremble mereh bv 
varying his pronunciation ot the word Mesopotamia. Hia 
style, both of language and gesture, waa natural, and it per- 
fectly comported with his strong natural feeling ; for though 
he studied the art of eloquence; he was not artificiaL The 
ornate, the florid style, so commonly received from the 
pulpit as eloquence, was never used by him. No one study- 
ing his genius can conceive for a moment that it was possi- 
ble for him to use it ; he was too much in earnest, too in- 
tent on the design before him. His laiguage is always 
simple and colloquial, not fitted for books, but, therefore, 
the better fitted for speech; abounding in abrupt transitions, 
and strongly idiomatic ; such language, in fine, as a sincere 
man would use in earnestly entreating his neighbor to escape 
some impending disaster. Though he did not like his re- 
ported sermons, they are evidently fec-simUes of his style ; 
direct, abrupt, full of local allusions, and presenting scarcely 
a single ornamented passage, the very speech of the common 
people. It would appear homely, even meager, did not the 
reader supply, in his imagination, the conversational manner, 
the tears, and the entreating voice of the speaker. It would 
be foUy to aay that a more refined style is not appropriate 
to the pulpit, popular as should be its address ; but, let iUi 
refinement be what it may, it should have these character 
istics of simplicity, point, and colloquial directness. This is 
the style of true eloquence ; ornament perbuus to ima^na- 
taon, and im^ination belongs to poetry ; but poetry and 
oratory are distinct. Genuine oratory is too earnest bo 
admit of much ornament. Its figures are few and always 
brief. Its language is the language of the passions, not of. 
the fancy, and the passions never utter themselves in embel- 
■' Pbilip'a Lifo, etc,, chsp, 33. 
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lis led pkrases, but always directly, pimgetitly. It is the 
great mistake of modern oratory, especially in lie pulpit, 
tliftt it confounds eloquence with poetry, but it was never 
the mistake of this greatest of preachers. 

There was a species of humor, or rather popular aptneiss^ 
in his discourse, which could not fail to interest the com- 
mon people ; for nowhere else can he found more mother 
wit, or readier "repartee, than in large popular assemblies. 
Pulpit buffoons, however, can never claim, sanction from 
his example; it is doubtiiil whether he ever made a con 
gregation iaugh ; but the oddity of his illustrations, the 
appositenesa of his local or casual _ allusions, the colloquial 
familiarity of his address, the hearty "human nature" of 
his habitual tone of mind, and his abundant anecdotes, 
kept the compact thousands in an attitude of eager interest 
and charmed attention. They folt that though he had 
come down to them from the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and was shining with its glory, yet he had gone up to 
it from among themselves, and was st0! one of them. 
Through all his unusual forms of expression and surprising 
'illustrations, was heard distinctly the undertone of his pathos 
Mid soleann earnestness. Vulgarity was, with him, next im- 
.posKl)le to profanity itself. Cornelius Winter, who accom- 
panied him in his last voyage to America, says that some- 
times he wept exceedingly, stamped loudly and passionately, 
and he was frequently so overcome that for a few seconds it 
seemed he never could recover; and when he did, nature 
required some time to compose herself. He hardly ever 
ended a sermon without weeping more or less. "Winter 
adds that he has known him avail himself of the formality 
of the judge putting on his black cap to pronounce sentence. 
With eyes full of tears, and his heart almost too big to 
admit of speech, he would say, aiter a momentary pause, " I 
am now going to put on my eondemnmg cap. Sinner, I must 
do it! I musl pronounce sentence!" Then, in a strain of 
tremendous eloquence, he would repeat our Lord's words, 
" Depart, ye cursed," and not without a powerful descrip- 
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tion of the nature of thaC ourse. But it was only by hearing 
him, and by beholding his attitude and tears, continues this 
writer, that any person coidd conceive of tlie effect.^'' 

This dramatic power was another of his extraordinary 
talents. Not only every accent of his voice, remarks Gillies, 
spoke to the ear, but every feature of his face, every motion 
of his hands, every gesture spoke to the eye, so that the 
most thoughtless found tiieir attention involuntarily fixed, 
Hume reports that once, after a solemn pause, he ex- 
claimed : " The attendant angel is just about to leave the 
threshold of this sanctuary and ascend to heaven. And shall 
he ascend and not bear, with him the news of one sinner 
among all this multitude reclaimed from the error of his 
ways^" To give the greater effect to this exdanaation, he 
stamped with his foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to 
heaven, and cried aloud, "Stop, Gabriel, stop, ere you 
enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news 
of one smner converted to God." "This address," says 
Hume, " was accompanied witli such animated yet natural 
action, that it surpassed anythmg I ever saw or heard in 
any other preacher." 

At Lady Huntingdon's he was once illustrating the perils 
of the sinner who is led on by inadequate views of religion ; 
ho drew the picture of a blind beggar, guided along the 
brink of a deep precipice by a string around the neck of his 
dog ; the dog escapes ; the blind man lifts his foot over the 
precipice — "Heavens! he is gone!" shouted Chesterfield, 
leaping up before the assem.bly.'^ As though it were no dif- 

1' Memoirs of Winter, by Willjajn Jay. 

'* The etfeot of hie eloqneaoe on poliahed or slirewd minds Eeema to 
fcava been as irreeietibie as on the oommon people. Franklin'a osnmpld 
is well fenown, but doeerves reqnoting. He went to Lear him in Philadel- 
pbia: " At this sermoE," he saya, " there was also one of our dub, who, 
being of my aenlnments reapedjng the bmlding in Georf^a, and suspecl- 
Ing a collection might be intended, had, by precnation, emptied hia pool:- 
ets h^ore He came from home ; toward :tbo oouoiusion of tha di3iM>urs^ 
however, hu felt a strong inclination to give, nnd apphed to a neighbor, 
who stood near him, to lend him some money for tjie purpose. The re- 
qnoat woa fortunately made \a, perhaps, llio only man in the compan" 
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ficult matter, remarks Winter, " to catch the sound of the 
Saviour praying, he would exdaim : 'Hark! hark! do 
not you hear ^im f You may suppose that as this occurred 
frequently, the efficacy of it was destroyed ; but, no ; though 
wc often knew what was coming, it was as bcw to us as 
(hough we had never heard it before. That beautiful apos- 
trophe, used by the prophet Jeremiah, ' O earth, earth, earth, 
hear the words of the Lord,' was very subservient to him, 
and never used impertinently." 

Newton, of Olney, said : " As a preacher, if any maa were 
to ask me who was the second I ever had heard, I should be 
at some loss ; but in regard to the first, Mr. Whitefield ex- 
ceeded so far every other man of my time that 1 should be 
at none. He was the original of popular preaching, and all 
our popular ministers are only his copies." •* 

Such was the man; the results of his influence on his age 
and ours it would be impossible to estimate, not only be- 
cause he did not give them any aggregate form by the 
general organization of societies, but because of their great 
extent. It has been shown that he led the Meth6distic move- 
ment over the first barriers in its way, and by field and 
itinerant preaching, broke open for it an unrestricted career, 
Whiie in England he was almost as ubiquitous as Wesley, 
and in scarcely any part of the island did he fail to give 
impulse and enei^y to that evangelical reanimation which 
continues to our day. Writers who are not Methodists 
admit that Methodism saved the Nonconformity of En- 
gland;^" Whitefield was its chief representative and pro- 
moter among the Nonconformists, The whole evangelical 
Dissent of England feels his power to-day. 

In Scotland, where his fellow-laborers in the revival had 
but slight agency, and where the Established Kirk was 
spiritually dead, and the zeal of the Seccdera was more the 

who had the ftrmnesB not to be affected by the proaolier. Hie answet 
was, 'Atan7oli6rtinie,ftIoiidHopkinaon, I would lend to thee freolj, 
but not BOB' ; for thee Baema to me to be oat of tliy right sonaea.' " 

"See his letter in Lady Huntingdon's Life and Times, chap. 1. 

" See pag3 SO. 
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result of tenacity for opinions than of spiritual fervor, he may 
be considered' the first great agent of that resuscitation of 
religion which, since the date of Methodism, has effectually 
counteracted the Socinian and semi-inGdel tendencies which 
were once prevalent there, and has infused new and uni- 
versal life into its Churches, , 

Wales is inscribed all over with the signatures of his 
usefulness. Jones, Harris, and Rowlands had begun its 
evangelical regeneration, but their labors were disconnected, 
and, if we except Jones's itinerant schools, without definite 
scope, Whitefield's Calvinism gave him power in the Prin- 
dpality; he brought the three Welsh evangelists into co- 
operation with each other, and into communion with Method- 
ism, and thence, in connection with Wesleyan Methodism, 
has arisen that extraordinary religious progress by which 
the thirty Dissenting Churches of 1715 have increased to 
twenty-three hundred ; by which a chapel now dots nearly 
every three square miles of the country, and over a million 
people, nearly the whole Welsh population, are found attend- 
ing public worship some part of every Sabbath.^' 

The Calvinistic Methodists, who had generally recognized 
in Lady Huntingdon's patronage and superintendence a bond 
of unity, were resolved, after Whitefield's death, into three 
sects: The first was known as Lady Huntingdon's Connec- 
tion; it observed strictly the liturgical forms of the English 
Church, and its ministry ceased to itinerate ; it possesses in 
our day about sixty chapels; Cheshmit College, in Hertford- 
shire, belongs to ifc, and was substituted for Trevecca, when 
the lease of the latter expired. The second was called the 
Tabernacle Connection, or Whitefield Methodists. Some of 
its churches used the national Liturgy, but many adopted 
the forms of the Congregational Independents, and most of 
them have been absorbed by the latter denomination. 'JTie 
third is known as the Welsh Caivinistic Methodists ; it has 
continued to prosper down to our day. Its chapels are found 
in almost every village in Wales, and are alone equal to 
" See pages 119, 120. 
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more than Uvo-thii'ds the number belonging to the Establish- 
ment. Its first Association was held in 1743; in 1785 it 
was moi-e thoroughly organized by Rev. Thomas Charles, 
whose legislative genius has thus perpetuated in effective 
vigor the usefiihiess of Griffith Jones, Howell Harris, Daniel 
Rowlands, and their Calvinistio Methodist coadjutors. Ao- 
wnrding to the official statistics of the British Government 
respecting Wales, for 1857, there were in the Principality, 
Calvinistio Methodists, 52,670 coram unicants, 462 preachers, 
and 794 churches; Wesleyan Methodists, 19,014 com- 
municants, 424 preachers, and 400 churches. 

The^ extpnt of Whitefield's influence in America, is still 
less appreciable, but perhaps still greater. The "Great 
Awakening" here had commenced before his arrival, but 
it was comparatively local, and its visible interest at least 
had mostly subsided, Edwards and some of his minis- 
terial associates were yet praying and writing respecting it 
m New Ejigland; and the Tennents, Blairs, Pinley, Row- 
land, and others, were devotedly laboring, in detail, in the 
Middle States, against the moral stupor of the times ; but 
Whitefield's coming at once renewed the revival and gave it 
universality if not unity .^^ He alone of all its promoters 
represented it in all parts of the country, and at every re- 
peated visit renewed its progress. In the South he was 
almost its only laborer; his preaching, and especially his 
volume of sermons, read by Morris, == founded the Pres- 
byterian C!hurch in Virginia ; for before that period there was 
not a Dissenting minister settled in the colony.'^ 

In the Middle States Whitefield's labors had a profomid 
effect. He was an apostle to Philadelphia ; he rallied around 
him its preachers, and stimulated them by his example. In 
New Jersey and New York he exerted a similar influence, 



" Letter of President; BaTies to Est. Mr. Bellamy, now in Hie Old South 
Cbiirch LLbniry, Boston ; see Tracy's Great Awr.lienliig, chap. 19. 
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